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CSIOFTLY swung our steam-ship 
from its moorings in the mouth 
of the Hudson, and, emerging at 
length from New York’s mast-forest, 
sailed pitilessly out into the harbour, 
smoothly defying any sober second 
thoughts on the subject of ocean 
voyages that might be visiting us. 
Fate turns a new leaf for each of us, 
at the top of which is—Europe! 
Already the romance which hovers 
about that word for us new world- 
lings becomes more thrilling; al- 
ready old castles, domes, towers, 
cities, shape themselves curiously 
on the gauzy tapestry of distance, 
and the ragged cloud ahead is 
flushed with many diverse pictures, 
which, coming out from old books 
and chimney-corners, promise to 
harden into reality. The captain 
need not have. prophesied, as he 
did, that though we left an April 
snow, we should find green fields in 
England; our hearts already heard 
the nightingales in their wolds sing- 
ing the pans of a new spring. 
Whilst yet in the harbour we 
salute a ship of the same line, 
just from England, its fore-quarter 
crowded with passengers, whose 
eyes seem running eagerly on be- 
fore to the spot we have abandoned. 
Can there be visions drawing that 
way also? Hist! the captain of the 
inward bound hails us: the wheels 
of both ships stop simultaneously: 
the other lowers two boats, and 
our captain, with a hard smile, 
announces to his crew— Make 
ready for stowed passengers.’ Sure 
enough there were eighteen poor 
fellows who had played their game 
for a new world, and lost. Dragged 
from every hole and corner of the 
ship, covered with soot and dirt, 
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with here and there a fresh wound 
marking those who had _ resisted 
rendition to the land from which 
they had tried to escape without 
the means of escape, they were, as 
tumbled upon our boat, the sor- 
riest set of human beings I ever 
saw. They did not beg to be al- 
lowed to land, nor utter any word ; 
but stood suilenly to be marked, 
each on the back in white paint, 
with the figure which was to be his 
only name whilst he worked his way 
back to a prison in Liverpool. I 
watched each of those hard swart 
men as he was marked, and shall 
not forget the terrible hunger with 
which each eye was bent on the 
forbidden city, nor the tears which 
some wiped away as they turned 
under a harsh command to their 
penal servitude. It was, indeed, 
beautiful enough to any,—that city 
to which every such fine morning 
brings a robe of purple and a throne 
of opal,—but what may it not have 
been to that poor wretch who saw 
it through the lens of a tear? To 
him, perhaps, a new resolution, a 
new life—the City of God itself, at 
whose barred gates he had pleaded 
in vain, with whose last-vanishing 
spire the last hope in the breast 
faded for ever. 

There is, says Tom Taylor, a 
fierce determination in England that 
every man shall live within his 
means. There are many worse de- 
terminations than that; and yet it 
must be confessed that we had 
some rather sombre threads woven 
into our Old-world romance by 
those poor refugees. I thought that 
more eyes were turned back wist- 
fully, after that, to the receding 
city. It did, indeed, look ideal, 
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even to the Old City Hall—concern- 
ing which I have often thought 
that its ugliness was the physiogno- 
mical expression of the rascality 
going on in and about it,—and to 
the ‘stowed, who have had it 
snatched from their finger-tips, it 
will, doubtless, always remain so; 
but what would they have found 
had they gained the shore? Little, 
probably, that is ideal: grog-shops, 
male and female sharpers, many 
other things already too familiar. 

How the generations, under their 
Protean forms, repeat each other! 
If, as has been eg every ship that 
sails the Atlantic gets its chart 
from Columbus, is not every emi- 
grant led by the visions which 
filled the eyes of those who sailed 
with Columbus, or with Cabot, or 
Vespucci? A naval Darwin would 
not find much difficulty in tracing 
the steamship there to the Crescent, 
which two and a half centuries 
before sailed into those hitherto un- 
discovered waters, nor a philo- 
sopher fail to detect in many an 
emigrant’s dream to-day that north- 
west passage which was the rain- 
bow stretching to its bag of gold 
that Heinrich Hudson and his men 
were pursuing then. The Crescent’s 
real bag of gold lay between Ams- 
terdam and London, as also, for 
courage, America is in England; 
but the oriental goddess Yoganidra 
(Iiusion) still decides that we shall 
not recognize the proximity of our 
Eldorados. Hudson got no gold for 
his crew or for the East-Indian 
Company which sent him out; he 
perished among the icebergs ; ‘ the 
gloomy waste of waters which bears 
his name is his tomb and his 
monument;’ but he had explored 
these luxuriant solitudes, and, 
though a failure to the gold-hunt- 
ing company, he was the genius of 
a mighty transformation to the land 
which he discovered. 

But if the steam-ship of 186s, 
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drawing in its wheels and chimneys, 
and expanding its sails, becomes 
the Crescent of 1609, brilliant New 
York itself may also sink back to 
Mannahatta* with its wigwams, 
and its million of white faces be 
replaced by troops of Mohawks and 
Algonquins, gazing with awe upon 
that great swan-like creature which 
has anchored off Sandy Hook. With 
a reverence which, had it been cul- 
tivated by subsequent explorers, 
might have saved New York from 
many a bloody scene, did the Chiefs 
of the Five Nations welcome Hud- 
son to that which he called ‘the 
most beautiful land in the world.’ 
Richly, indeed, had nature endowed 
this wild region: for such a frame 
Algonquin was scarcely the fittest 
portrait, even whilst it was wild as 
himself. There was a_ plaintive 
murmur through those primeval 
forests, as it were of innumerable 
Ariels imploring liberation. But 
the wigwams of bended saplings, 
with their couches of forest leaves, 
are not very swiftly to expand into 
the palaces of Fifth Avenue. When, 
in 1613, the English Argall came 
to Mannahatta, he found its abori- 
ginal name overlaid with Nieuw- 
Nederland, and three or four hovels 
occupied by Dutch fur-traders—all 
very rude, and yet the first meta- 
morphic sign. The following year 
there was a rude fort, as if those 
Dutchmen really believed that a 
Nieuw-Nederland was the defen- 
sible finality of that portion of crea- 
tion. Never were there such ad- 
mirable navigators and such wretch- 
ed colonists as the Dutch of those 
days. Their enterprising mariners 
could display the flag of Holland 
from South Africa to the Arctic 
circle ; but to keep it displayed any- 
where seems to have been beyond 
their art. The ships of the Dutch, 
said Raleigh, outnumber those of 
England and ten other kingdoms. 
Why their colonial results should 


* «This name is said to be derived from the great Indian spirit Manetho, who was sup- 
posed to make this island his favourite abode on account of its uncommon delights, For 


the Indian traditions affirm that the bay was once a translucid lake, filled with silver 
and golden fish, in the midst of which lay this beautiful island, covered with every 
variety of fruits and flowers; but that the sudden irruption of the Hudson laid waste 
these blissful scenes, and Manetho took his flight beyond the great waters of Ontario.’— 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
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have been so poor I know not, 
unless it be that the universe was 
not planned upon their theory that 
the chief a of man is to get 
beaver-skins. Such, indeed, seems 
to have been the theory of the 
Dutch who settled and tried hard 
to hold Mannahatta. It is said that 
a member of the United States 
Congress-once divided the Dutch 
who settled New York and Pennsyl- 
vania into three classes—the Ams- 
terdam Dutch, the Rotterdam Dutch, 
and the Otherdam Dutch. Which 
of these classes prevailed in the 
colony on Mannahatta may be 
judged by the fact that the first 
village of hovels, with straw roofs 
and wooden chimneys, which was 
the embryo of New York, was called 
New Amsterdam, and that which 
was to be Albany, Oranienburg, 
after the Prince of Orange. 

I was shown, not long ago, at the 
*Red Lion Inn,’ Stratford-on-Avon, 
a poker, on which were engraven 
the words, ‘ Geoffrey Crayon’s Scep- 
tre; the story of which was, that 
Washington Irving, having passed 
some months there, took the poker 
away with him, and returned it 
with this inscription. The servant 
who exhibited it assured me that 
she had seen many Americans kiss 
that poker with enthusiasm. In 
referring to the Dutch of New 
York, I do here metaphorically kiss 
the sceptre of Geoffrey Crayon, and 
should certainly deserve to have it 
used upon me if I aspired to wield 
it. I therefore refer the reader 
who would know the manners and 
customs of the New Amsterdam- 
mers to his unrivalled History of 
New York, from the Beginning of 
the World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty, and confine myself to 
those mere outlines of their actual 
history, which may be essential to 
an article whose purpose is to 
trace the successive human strata 
and deposits which underlie and 
crop out in the New York of to-day. 

The luxuriant shores of the Mo- 
hegan—now the Hudson—became 
speedily a famous resource in the 
hands of the Stadtholder, who dis- 
posed of them to his favourites; 
and under his patronage the old 
families of the Renzalaers, Schuy- 
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lers, Cuylers, Cortlandts, and others, 
were established in that wealth and 
influence which, in a good degree, 
remain to their descendants. Ren- 
zalaer was the grandest of these 
proprietors, having had a grant at 
Oranienburg (Albany) of twenty- 
four Dutch miles square, with the 
title of Patroon, a designation tanta- 
mount to ‘ Lord of the Manor.’ The 
terms of the leases of these pro- 
prietors were that they should hold 
‘while water runs or grass grows,’ 
and the landlord was to receive the 
tenth sheaf of every kind of grain 
the ground produced. They lived 
in the style of German princes. 
Under their encouragement fami- 
lies of distinction emigrated to New 
Netherlands; but not enough of 
the common people to make it a 
very flourishing colony. Yet the 
Dutch stock took a good root in 
that wilderness, and developed an 
important element in its future 
society. The Dutch formed a much 
better alliance with the wild forces, 
brute and Indian, around them, 
than did the Virginian colonists. 
The ladies were gardeners, and it 
yas not unusual to see the mistress 
or daughter of a family of condition 
at work with hoe or rake, a great 
calash on her head, and a basket of 
seeds suspended at her side. In 
lieu of any other university, every 
young man regarded it as essential 
that he should be graduated among 
the Indians. At the age of eighteen 
or nineteen he would divest him- 
self of his Dutch garb, don a kind 
of kilt made of bear-skin or beaver- 
skin, perhaps stain himself so as to 
look as much like the Indian as 
possible, and start forth, amid the 
plaudits of the villagers, to live 
among the savages. After a year 
or two he would return with many 
furs and skins, receive the degree 
and title of Indian trader, settle 
down into a slow, comfortable Hans, 
and remain hidden away there- 
after in a never-uplifting cloud of 
tobacco smoke. 

Toward the middle of the seven- 
teenth century a large number of 
the peasantry of Sweden and Fin- 
land had, under the scheme of 
Oxenstiern and the protection of 
Gustavus, settled on the banks of 
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the Delaware, and the region was 
known as New Sweden; but when 
this very vigorous colony had re- 
mained long enough to fatten— 
some ten or twelve years, say—the 
Dutch gobbled up it and its furs. 
Easy digestion, however, does not 
always follow such repasts. New 
Amsterdam had for some time been 
becoming more and more a city of 
the world; people in divers cos- 
tumes stopped to stare at one 
another; and the fishermen could 
not get encroaching strangers to 
understand their oaths. After the 
absorption of the Swedes and Finns 
the distinctive Dutch features of 
the place were considerably modi- 
fied, and at the end of the next 
decade there was a third deposit 
over Mannahatta, in which every 
European people was represented. 
Moreover, it began to be slowly im- 
pressed on the Dutch mind that 
there were many tribes to whom 
neither the Stadtholder or his pro- 
tégés seemed essential to the sta- 
bility of the world. The city of 
Amsterdam, then perhaps the com- 
mercial centre of the world, was of- 
fering to the religious refugees of 
Europe a free passage to New Nether- 
lands, which they were not slow in 
accepting; but they brought with 
them ideas of liberty very dis- 
gusting to old Governor Stuyvesant. 
Worse than all, there were, at about 
the time of which I write (1664), so 
many New Englanders there as to 
require an English secretary, Eng- 
lish preachers, and the publication 
of civil ordinances in the English 
language. The Dutchmen had 
never dreamed how ill-used they 
had been by the excise laws, etc., 
until the New Englanders told 
them. Popular mutterings (town- 
meetings were prohibited) began to 
make themselves heard; to which 
the Renzalaer’s only reply was to 
build a fort on his manor, to keep 
off of it what he called ‘the canker 
of freedom.’ At length an assembly, 
which Stuyvesant could not prevent, 
met and sent even to him, ‘ Peter 
the Headstrong, a remonstrance, 
drafted by one George Baxter. 
‘ We,’ said this petition, ‘ who have 
come together from various parts of 
the world, and are a blended com- 
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munity of various lineage; we who 
have transformed the wilderness 
into fruitful farms—demand that no 
new laws shall be enacted but with 
consent of the people; that none 
shall be appointed to office but with 
the approbation of the people; that 
obscure and obsolete laws shall never 
be revived.’ Whereupon Peter Stuy- 
vesant flies into a passion. ‘ Will 
you,’ he cries, ‘ be led by the vision- 
ary notions of the New Englander? 
Could no Netherlander draft your 
petition—which is so extravagant 
that you might as well claim to 
send delegates to the Assembly of 
their High Mightinesses themselves!’ 
He then entrenches himself upon 
three positions: ‘1. Laws will be 
made by the directors and counsel. 
Evil manners produce good laws 
for their restraint; and therefore 
the laws of New Netherlands are 
good. 2. Shall the people elect 
their own officers? If this rule 
become our cynosure, and the elec- 
tion of magistrates be left to the 
rabble, every man will vote for one 
of his own stamp. The thief will 
vote for a thief, the smuggler for a 
smuggler; and fraud and vice will 
become privileged. 3. The old laws 
remain in force. Directors will 
never make themselves responsible 
to subjects.’ The Assembly rejoins: 
‘We do but design the general good 
and the maintenance of liberty: 
nature permits all men to consti- 
tute society, and assemble for the 
protection of liberty and property.’ 
Whereto Stuyvesant: ‘We derive 
our authority from God and the 
West India Company, not from the 
pleasure of a few ignorant subjects.’ 
And he disperses the Assembly, 
forbidding it to meet again under 
severe penalties. 

But the beaver-skin theory of 
man and nature will bear no more 
stretching, and it has been plainly 
outgrown by the colony. There is a 
people to the northward who believe 
that man’s chief end is ‘to glorify 
God and ’—notably about this time 
—‘to enjoy him for ever.’ Already 
they have moved from Plymouth 
Rock to the fruitful plains of the 
Connecticut, and passed there their 
comfortable resolutions, to wit :— 
‘ Wuereas, “the earth is the Lord’s 
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and the fulness thereof,” therefore 
Resolved, 1, that what is the Lord’s 
belongs to his saints. 2. That we 
are the saints.” On these devout 
principles the Puritans concluded 
to proceed further southward. 
Having itself devoured New Swe- 
den, New Netherlands is a plump 
morsel for the Puritan, and the 
people, fresh from their unsuccess- 
tul appeals to Stuyvesant, look with 
satisfaction on the approach of the 
New Englander, with his free insti- 
tutions. But meanwhile the King 
of England has granted the Ameri- 
can continent generally to the Duke 
of York, whose squadron appears 
before New Amsterdam, with troops 
from Massachusetts and a governor 
from Connecticut on board, and 
henceforth—except for a brief re- 
currence of fifteen months some 
years later—New Netherlands, New 
Amsterdam, Oranienburg, and the 
like, become extinct; in their places 
we have New York, Albany (the 
Duke’s Scottish title), and similar 
signs of the fourth formation over 
Mannahatta. 

The last of the Mannahattans has 


doubtless long since passed away; 
for surely those flabby mongrels 
who sell mats, baskets, and maple 


sugar in New York or about 
Niagara, will give no one an idea of 
those noblest of all American In- 
dians who once dwelt there. Yet 
one need only turn a little aside 
from the great lines of trade and 
travel running out from New York, 
to find now and then a genuine old 
specimen of Nieuw-Nederland. I 
remember once conversing, so well 
as I could, with an old Dutch 
oysterman, who assured me, in a 
language that was more Low Dutch 
than English, that though he had 
passed his seventy years within full 
sight of New (Nieuw he called it) 
York, he had never entered it and 
never would. Farther inland one 
can still see women at work in the 
fields, dressed in the short red petti- 
coats and heavy shoes of the olden 
time. ‘There are several of the old 
manor-estates which are still kept 
up, in central New York, in the 
grand old style; though their 
owners are often known as far re- 
moved from the conservatism of 
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their ancestors. There is among 
these old Dutch families of New 
York a sturdy honesty, good sense, 
and an unconventional liberality, 
which, united with the accumulated 
culture of generations, make their 
homes as attractive as any in 
America. 

The city of New York is to-day the 
same great eddy of the mixed human 
elements of the whole world that it 
was whén the Duke of York gave 
it its name. A vast impersonal 
floating city, rising and falling with 
the general tide of human life 
throughout the world, America is 
no more responsible for its good or 
its evil than any other country. It 
is a short and easy method of tra- 
velling around the world to take 
one’s stand on Broadway: the 
world will pass by you if you stay 
long enough. In one day I have 
seen there Indians in their skins, 
paint, and feathers; Chinamen with 
their pigtails; Japanese, whose 
popularity there suggests how, with 
the help of a skilful costwmier and 
some oriental names, we might lift 
the whole negro population into 
princely regard. (‘You know very 
well,’ said a preacher, rebuking the 
prejudice against colour, ‘that an 
ape with one million a year would 
be welcome in your best society.’) 
‘ They all come here sooner or later,’ 
said a New Yorker, with a patro- 
nising glance atthe Prince of Wales, 
when he was receiving his ovation 
there,—‘ they all come here sooner 
or later, though sometimes we don’t 
know it; for instance, there were 
Louis Napoleon and Prince Jerome, 
and there was Garibaldi, and one 
day they found a natural son of 
Frederick William of Prussia work- 
ing here ‘as a carpenter. Yes, sir, 
I am looking for his Holiness the 
Pope every day!’ But all these are 
only the chips floating upon the 
rapids of that Niagara of cities 
through which peoples are hurled. 
Let one but haunt for a week the 
Battery, where nearly every surge 
of the sea heaps the shore with 
immigrants from every land, if he 
wishes to know New York, and can 
bear to look upon the saddest of 
sights. Sitting close to the water’s 
edge, upon their boxes, many of 
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them alone, some in sullen groups, 
nearly all the women weeping and 
nursing children, one would natur- 
ally conclude that they had all 
been wrecked there. (And doubt- 
less they have been, but not by the 
sea.) Dreary must be that first day 
when the emigrant feels the great 
gulf fixed for ever between him and 
his native land—its cruelties hidden 
away behind the troops of fami¥ar 
scenes and faces, so dear as they 
vanish—and hovers on the verge of 
an untried world. Had they passed 
through the Dark Valley itself— 
and we once had a philosopher in 
America who believed that death 
was a westward migration of souls 
—and sat now at the gate of Para- 
dise, I fancy that they would be for 
a time thus disconsolate. Slowly 
the crowd begins to thin off at the 
outskirts; they kiss and part from 
each other, and are by nightfall 
merged in the great city. What 
becomes of them? The filtration 
is always going on. Those who 
have the most energy pass through 
New York to be distributed through 
the prairies of the West, and not a 
few will presently own free home- 
steads in the unsettled territories 
beyond the Mississippi. The most 
worthless will remain in New York 
to become familiar with its drink- 
ing-cellars, its brothels, and its 
station-houses. Already when the 


emigrant-ship comes in, the vul- 


tures are hovering on the shore, and 
many a young girl and boy will 
become their prey,—unless, indeed, 
the Emigrant Protection Societies 
lately formed have routed the un- 
holy brood. But New York yet 
receives two for every one it sends 
out into the West, and is always 
glutted with ignorant masses. 
Though lost among the millions, 
these swarms of foreigners will 
reappear with a fatal certainty. 


Out of their million dens they will 
come presently, each bearing some 
link for the chain with which the 
next election day will bind the 
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limbs of ‘the freest, &c., under the 
sun.’ The inevitable conscripts of 
the priest and the demagogue, the 
vast majority of them will be the 
standing army of every crime and 
corruption in the nation. It is 
these who, with an unfailing in- 
stinct for voting into power the 
boldest knave discoverable, have 
been able hitherto to outweigh the 
voice of New England, and to so 
degrade the politics of the United 
States, that the best men were un- 
willing to come into any contact 
with the State. Under their régime 
have sprung up that set of New 
York politicians who oscillate be- 
tween Congress and the State’s 
Prison. It is to these that slavery is 
looking at this moment, and not with- 
out some reason, for resuscitation.* 

See you that bland, clerically- 
dressed, and pious-looking person- 
age, walking through crowds of 
stock-brokers and bankers on 
Wall-street, with stealthy tread and 
pre-engaged air, as of one following 
some thread invisible to others? 
That is Pokeweed. Who is Poke- 
weed? The genius of jobbery; the 
power behind the American throne. 
His sceptre is a railroad, the Irish- 
men who work on it are his myr- 
midons, and every psecinct in the 
Empire State feels his power. His 
throne is not the gubernatorial seat 
nor that of the cabinet minister; 
it is the editorial chair of a news- 
paper. There has never been a 
railway bill passed in the State but 
he was the largest shareholder in it; 
there was never a piece of legisla- 
tive bribery but he knows all about 
it, and is so related to it that, if it 
succeeds, he will reap the chief ad- 
vantage, and, if it fails, can expose 
those who were parties to it, and 
seem himself to be immaculate. 
The private life of every politician 
in New York State is summed up 
and labelled in his pigeon-holes. 
He can blast the fair names of a 
hundred leading men to-morrow. 
Does any one dare to thwart his 








* I must not omit to say that the German emigrants to the United States, though 
often deceived for a time by the word ‘ Democrat,’ which means in America a devotee of 
slavery, are generally good learners, and have, within the last few years especially, given 


a most important reinforcement to the men of principle and intelligence, 
vote, the devil seems to have an eternal mortgage upon that, 
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will? He will find by the next 
day’s Albany Evening Smearer, that 
an unsleeping eye has been upon 
his down-sitting and his up-rising, 
and that, whether innocent or 
guilty, he must submit or be soiled 
by insinuation. You appeal to 
Pokeweed in vain; he is not a man, 
but a being created by and for a 
system. He has only a kind of ad 
hoc existence. When the railways 
declare high dividends, and elect 
the candidates who will transfer 
public moneys to the pockets of 
directors, Pokeweed is in rank 
health; if a governor turns out 
unexpectedly honest, or a lobby- 
scheme fails, he is thin; and if he 
ever dies, which is doubtful, a 
post-mortem examination will find 
a roll of railway certificates where 
most men have hearts, and a pulp 
of bank-notes for brains. He holds 
no office, yet every official dreads 
and therefore rules with reference 
to him. Pokeweed did not like 
some things in the administration 
of Mr. Lincoln unfriendly to slavery, 
and remonstrated; but Mr. Lin- 
coln declined to bow to the dictates 
of the New York railway king. 
Whereupon the latter, to give the 
President an idea of his power, 
carries New York against his party, 
and elects the democratic candidate 
for governor. After this, when the 
presidential election is coming on, 


Pokeweed sends to Mr. Lincoln his. 


terms: ‘A. is to be surveyor of the 
port of New York; B. is to be this; 
C. is to be that; D., E., and F. are 
to be removed. The President is 
assured that this is Mr. Pokeweed’s 


* Sometimes, indeed, one of the deeper fellows does stumble into ‘The Tombs.’ 
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ultimatum.’ The President knows 
that New York may have the cast- 
ing vote for president, and yields. 
And the people fondly imagine that 
they are ruled from Washington. 
Tn national affairs Pokeweed rules 
by proxy: he has his political 
partner in the Cabinet; and against 
that minister’s retention New Eng- 
land and the West have for five 
years protested in vain. Pokeweed 
has decided that he shall remain, 
and remain he does. 

I went once with a whimsical 
fellow, a New Yorker, to visit that 
gloomiest of all prisons—Newgate 
not excepted—of which its name, 
‘The Tombs,’ is an exact translation. 
My companion mingled freely 
among the prisoners, and spoke 
kindly to them, declaring to me 
afterward that he considered them 
the more honest of the rogues of 
New York. The poor rascals 
wanted money and stole it, and are 
now suffering for it. <A little less 
outrightness, a little more delibera- 
tion and practice, and they would 
have been in the Legislature or on 
the City Council, sending less cun- 
ning rogues here, and filling their 
pockets with thousands of decorous- 
ly-abstracted dollars, instead of the 
few shillings which these fellows 
appropriated.* It must be said, 
however, that this gentleman’s sar- 
casm belonged especially to the ante- 
diluvial period of New York. Since 
then the flood which has swept over 
the whole land has not spared the 
political vermin of that and other 
States, though it has by no means 
destroyed them. For five years the 


It is 


said that this building once had the honour of entertaining for a brief time one whose 


consummate art has since obtained for him a powerful throne. Committed on the charge 
of being mixed with some disreputable affair, this adventurer was, according to the New 
York story, barely saved from a residence in that unimperial abode, of a duration that 
might have considerably affected the destinies of Europe, by the smartness of a young 
lawyer, who had to take fine promises for his fee. When his former client had gained a 
crown, this lawyer forwarded to him a bill for services rendered in New York on the 
occasion referred to, which bill may or may not have been of imperial dimensions, but at 
any rate elicited no response, After trying this twice without effect, the audacious 
lawyer forwarded a copy of an amusing account of the adventure of his highness in New 
York, which, it was added, would, in case of the non-settlement of a certain twice-for- 
warded bill, shortly appear in the New York Herald, which paper would pay a good sum 
for so rich a morsel. Within six weeks from this communication the lawyer was invited to 
an interview with one of the foreign minsters at Washington, which proved satisfactory 
to all parties ; and thus history has lost an interesting item in the career of one of her 
most distinguished characters, 
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heavens have flamed with great 
questions of right and wrong,— 
questions which are to the Poke- 
weeds what dawn is to bats. Con- 
structed for stock-gambling and for 
pocket-politics, anything involving 
a principle is absolutely invisible to 
them; and not a few have dashed 
out their bank-note pulp of brains 
against the walls they could not 
see, whilst others have fled into 
caves and dens, to hide until a new 
night shall enable them to come 
forth again. 

But if the Pokeweeds grow apace 
in New York, their antidotes are 
also to be found there. Fortunately 
for the United States there have 
been for years in New York men of 
great wealth,—the Gerrit Smiths 
and Arthur Tappans,—;who are 
more willing to part with their 
money for the cause of justice, than 
the others to part with theirs for 
that of injustice. Where there is 
a very base party there is the pro- 
bability of an opposition made un- 
usually noble by the recoil; and 
these two will whet each other's 
eyes to an equal sharpness. The 
very extent and audacity of the 
party of corruption in New York 
has called into existence a compact 
and vigorous phalanx of honest and 
earnest men who have now gained 
power in the State. It is to a New 
York politician that we owe that 
great defeat of Pokeweed and his 
party which now and then seems 
as if it might prove final. In 1860 
those gentlemen went to the Re- 
publican Convention at Chicago, 
with the full purpose and apparently 
the power of giving to W. H. Seward 
the candidature for the presidency. 
New England had been persuaded 
that Seward and Radicalism were 
synonymous, and the nomination of 
the New Yorker seemed a foregone 
conclusion. But there was in that 
Convention the editor of a leading 
daily newspaper in New York, who 
had in earlier days been an employé 
of Pokeweed and Co., but who, 
having a conscience, had retired 
from that political firm. This man 
knew that the result of Seward’s 
nomination would be to transfer the 
trickeries of Albany to Washington, 
and instal the genius of jobbery as 
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the real president of the United 
States. Through his influence the 
vote of New York in that nomina- 
tion was divided, and Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated. 

New York has always been the 
centre of the most influential jour- 
nalism of the United States. The 
newspapers are crowded together in 
one district of the city, pretty much 
as they are in London, and some- 
times the editorial rooms of eight or 
ten of them are in one building—so 
that the editors are often sitting 
but a few feet from the ‘ respected 
contemporaries ’ whom they are de- 
molishing. The great Dailies, how- 
ever, have their separate buildings, 
which are in some cases large and 
fine. For along time the New Yori: 
Herald was the ruling paper in that 
city. It was started by a shrewd, 
half-educated, and utterly unscru- 
pulous Scotchman—James Gordon 
Bennett—with ‘ carroty’ hair, cross- 
ed-eyes, and generally repulsive 
exterior, which, however, were 
scarcely a sufficient physiognomical 
expression of the obliquities of his 
moral nature. By systematic col- 
lusion with all of the obscenities 
and scoundrelisms of a great city, 
and by levying ‘black mail, the 
Herald gained fortune. This, of 
course, involved personal degrada- 
tion, and many horsewhippings; in 
fact, the man does not live who has 
been so often horsewhipped, by men 
and women, as Bennett; but he has 
coined lashes into dollars. The 
bulletin boards of the Herald would 
present, in largest letters, to the 
crowded throng such announce- 
ments as these: ‘James Gordon 
Bennett, cowhided by a courtezan!’ 
On buying the Herald—price two 
cents—one would read a sensational 
editorial, beginning, ‘On going along 
Broadway this morning we were 
attacked by the notorious ——,’ and 
so on, the details being given with 
cool effrontery. The /eruld is now 
what it was then, the sewer of New 
York, (if the sewers will pardon 
me). About twenty-five years ago 
the Tribune was started by Horace 
Greeley, who had come as a bare- 
footed boy to New York city, from 
a remote county of the State, and 
who, by diligence and study, won 
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his way from the position of a type- 
setter to that of the founder, leading 
proprietor, and editor of the leading 
newspaper in America. Partly 
through the insufferable baseness of 
the Herald, but more through the 
industry and particular ability of 
its leading spirit, the Tribune be- 
came a rapid success. But Mr. 
Greeley is a man to whom success 
must imply more than money- 
making. He was at an early age 
a student and a thinker, and he 
became deeply interested in the 
liberal ideas, religious and social, 
which began to develop them- 
selves, in New England principally, 
soon after the establishment of the 
Tribune. The new journal did not 
hesitate to espouse the socialistic 
and other movements of that period, 
and became at length the organ of 
the progressive minds of New Eng- 
land. Indeed, Margaret Fuller her- 
self became one of the staff of the 
Tribune, and resided in the family 
of Mr. Greeley, for whom she enter- 
tained, during her life, the pro- 
foundest respect. Mr. George Ripley, 
long before known as a prominent 
and acute rationalistic writer in the 
controversies of New England, also 
became one of the 7ribune staff, and 
has at present charge of its literary 
department. To the many unpopu- 
lar causes with which Mr. Greeley 
identified the Tribune, that of 
negro emancipation was at an early 
day added. 'The speedy downfall of 
the Tribune, under this freight of 
‘isms, was prophesied by all; and, 
indeed, it was only the genius of 
Mr. Greeley which bore his enter- 
prise through the immense amount 
of detraction and persecution which 
he had to encounter. He was a 
man of perfect faith in the destined 
triumph of his principles; and the 
stubborn conservative was to him, 
as he once said, ‘like a horse on a 
ferry-boat; the horse may back, 
but the boat will carry him forward, 
nevertheless.’ 

A long and persistent career, 
marked by public and _ private 
virtue, cannot be without its re- 
ward even in New York. Mr. 
Greeley was once elected to Con- 
gress, but afterward determined 
that in the editorial room of the 
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Tribune was his true post; and by 
faithful service there he has ac- 
quired an influence far beyond that 
of any man in his State, and with 
the nation at large,—an influence of 
which the nomination of Mr. Lin- 
coln at Chicago against the most 
powerful combinations, already re- 
ferred to, is but one instance. He 
is a prodigious worker. The aver- 
age of two and a half columns which 
he has contributed daily to the 
editorial columns of the 7ribune, 
without much intermission since its 
establishment, show a vast amount 
of preparation and patient toil, and 
present the truest interpretation of 
the current politics of the country. 
But he has also written various 
works,—one of Hints on Leforms, 
a second of Travels in the Far 
West, a third of European Travels, 
and has now completed the first 
volume of the History of the Civil 
War, a work of the most extended 
research, and one which more than 
deserves the great success it has 
achieved. Personally, Mr. Greeley 
has a finely-shaped head, and a 
physiognomy quite peculiar, but 
also agreable. His extremely blonde 
complexion is exaggerated by his 
pertinacious habit of wearing a suit 
of light cloth, and a hat of the 
same colour; and these, with his 
rather shambling gait, give him 
somewhat the appearance of an 
overgrown infant. And, indeed, the 
oddly blended shrewdness and sim- 
plicity of his expression are cha- 
racteristics of his life; for whilst 
he is able to outwit the scheming 
politicians around him, there are 
imumerable anecdotes told con- 
cerning him which, whether true or 
not, are such as would be repeated 
only concerning a man of infan- 
tine unworldliness. It is said, that 
having invited some eminent gentle- 
men of Washington to breakfast, he 
gave them bowls of milk, in utter 
ignorance of the appropriateness of 
tea and coffee to that meal; that 
having on one occasion been in- 
duced to go to the opera, the prima 
donna was cut short in her finest 
aria by the powerful impression of 
his snores; that at a fashionable 
reception of Mr. Fremont, when a 
presidential candidate, he appeared 
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with a bran new cravat, but had 
entirely neglected to put on any 
collar; and that when he was ap- 
proached by a pious revivalist with 
the question, ‘Have you been bap- 
tized? he replied, apologetically, ‘ I 
cannot say 1 have; but I’ve been 
vaccinated.’ Mr. Greeley is about 
sixty years of age, or under, and 
has perfect health. I remember to 
have seen him in Washington when 
he was assaulted in the Capitol 
grounds by a Congressman from 
Texas, but the wounds seemed to 
have as little effect upon his nerves 
as upon his mind : he arose from the 
ground, where he had fallen under 
the blows of a heavy stick upon his 
head, and said only, ‘Can I employ 
any one present to send these des- 
patches to the Tribune? there is 
only fifteen minutes’ time.’ 

The Times of New York was es- 
tablished in late years on liberal- 
conservative, North-by-South, prin- 
ciples, and has always followed that 
kind of golden mean which means 
gold. It aspires to represent the 
mercantile aristocracy; is guardian 
of the Seward interests; and is 
edited by Mr. H. J. Reymond, a 
writer and speaker of solemn com- 
monplaces, who has, through the 
Pokeweed influence, been once the 
Governor and once the representa- 
tive in Congress of New York. The 
Evening Post was established by the 
poet Bryant, who is its present editor. 
It is a radical paper, and has many 
cultivated men among its contribu- 
tors. It gives much attention to 
literary matters, and does some of 
the work which should be done by 
a literary weekly press,—of which 
singularly enough, New York had 
only one, the Century, up to this 
year, when the Round Table and 
the Nation have been started. 
Harper’s Weekly, which is a pictorial 
journal on the plan of the London 
Illustrated News, is admirably con- 
ducted by G. W. Curtis, Esq. The 
majority of the weekly papers are 
sectarian, and of these the ablest is 
the Independent, edited by Henry 
Ward Beecher, which is much more 
devoted to liberal politics than to 
the interests of any sect. The Anti- 
Slavery Standard, edited by Parker 
Pillsbury, is @ very vigorous and 
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interesting representative of the ex- 
treme radicalism of every kind in 
the United States. 

Though the newspaper press of 
New York represents, as if seems to 
me, less ability, in the aggregate, 
than that of London, the pulpit 
there certainly has a higher stand- 
ard than the pulpit of London. 
The many colleges, to which all 
denominations have equal access, 
enables each to have cultivated 
ministers; and the absence of any 
prestige in any church other than 
its ability to interest the people, 
compels each one to have its best 
man in the metropolis. The religi- 
ous ‘struggle for existence,’ in New 
York, is intense, and the church 
that cannot boast an eloquent 
preacher is swiftly deserted. There 
is no place in the world where high 
steeples and fine music count for 
so little in comparison with the 
preacher’s eloquence. My belief is 
that many an ordinary preacher 
there would be a man of mark in 
most other places. The New York 
preacher, liberated from that old 
sermon method which, linking to- 
gether texts from the Concordance, 
made chains under which the 
hearer was bound in slumber, is 
given the free range of the world as 
to subject; he may and does preach 
about the Crimean War, or the 
sanitary condition of Five Points, 
the Atlantic cable, or Negro suf- 
frage, the Homestead Bill, or the 
Darwinian theory. Very much of 
that kind of ability which in Eng- 
land appears in leading editorials 
and monthly magazines goes in 
America into the Sunday’s dis- 
course. The churches are nearly 
all large and crowded,—for a crowd 
is their sine qué non. The pulpits 
of the great majority of them have 
come down, little by little, until 
they are but platforms even with 
the foreheads of the seated congre- 
gation. ‘The old pulpit-tone has died 
out of the minister’s voice in both 
his reading and speaking; the white 
cravat is rare,and the gown is becom- 
ing so. Much of this, which is true 
of the majority of American cities, is 
attributable to the immense growth 
of the lecture-system, which, bring- 
ing forward to the people the power- 
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ful essays of Emerson, Agassiz, 
Holmes, Curtis, and others, and not 
hesitating to deal with religious 
questions, has become a formidable 
rival of the pulpit, and some have 
declared that it is destined to super- 
sede all pulpits which will not be- 
come popular platforms. 

Henry Ward Beecher is a sepa- 
rate institution in New York, where 
it has become proverbial that, in 
the beginning God made men, wo- 
men, and the Beechers. He is 
preacher, editor, lecturer, stump- 
orator, humorist, politician, ortho- 
dox believer, and heretical minister, 
all rolled in one. To Mr. Beecher, 
the dogmatic theology in which he 
was trained, and for which his 
church was built, has been always a 
solemn joke. When sitting under 
his father’s lectures in Lane Semi- 
nary, he was only able to remain 
through the hour by whittling on 
the benches; and the old doctor had 
at last to compromise by permitting 
his son to take with him a stick to 
whittle during the lecture, in order 
to save the bench. And when, at a 
later period, a venerable council of 
the church was examining him 
previously to his settlement as a 
minister, he could scarcely believe 
them in earnest; and, being asked 
if he believed in ‘the perseverance 
of saints,’ he replied that he had so 
believed until he went out West 
and saw how Christians from the 
East lived out there. The society 
in Brooklyn, over which Mr. Beecher 
has so long presided, was not par- 
ticularly radical in former years; 
and when some of the older mem- 
bers asked him why he had not 
announced his radical views before 
his election as their minister, he is 
said to have declared that it was 
‘because he didn’t know them him- 
self then, and that he was glad that 
he did not, for they never would 
have elected him. That conser- 
vative would be a daring innovator 
who should attempt to dismiss 
Beecher now. Apart from those 
who belong to his church, expedi- 
tions to hear him are made from 
the remoter places, to an extent 
limited only by the dimensions of 
Plymouth church. The first time 
that I ever heard Beecher, I in- 
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quired the direction at the Brooklyn 
ferry, and was told to ‘cross the 
ferry and follow the crowd.’ Sure 
enough I found that my question 
Was as unnecessary as to inquire 
the course of the Hudson: the 
crowd went in one stream to Ply- 
mouth church. I narrowly watched 
the people who composed it, in 
order to see how many of them 
were likely to have any religious 
purpose in going, and these, I con- 
fess, seemed to me few. One youth 
excited the mirth of the company 
by asking if ‘any one could tell him 
at what time the curtain rose at 
Beecher’s,’ and nearly all had the 
air and feeling of being on a pic-nie. 
But those who were thus drawn to 
hear Beecher, were certainly not 
rough or illiterate people. There 
is a story that Mr. Beecher, on one 
occasion, entered at a mock-auction, 
and was at once recognized by the 
‘Peter Funk, who cried out, ‘ Why 
the devil don’t you bid, Mr. 
Beecher? Upon this Mr. Beecher 
disappeared, but persuaded a friend 
to go and ask the rascal how he 
came to know Mr. Beecher. ‘Know 
Beecher!’ exclaimed Funk, ‘ why 
T’ve owned a pew in his church five 
years.’ But I was persuaded, at 
my first visit to Plymouth church, 
that the Funks of that audience 
were few, and that they were not 
likely to hold pews there. In fact 
I was pleasantly disappointed in 
many ways: the audience was more 
refined, the animation of the service 
more genuine, and the preacher a 
more simple man and a truer orator, 
than I had expected. Ata certain 
moment the church became, by the 
connexion of seat with seat, en- 
abling those who were standing in 
the aisles to be seated, one vast 
amphitheatre of compact people. 
There was no choir, but, led by a 
fine organ, the entire congregation, 
to each of whom was given a book 
with words and music, sang, from 
time to time, stirring modern hymns 
to the old New England psalm- 
tunes. Never have I before or 
since heard congregational singing 
so harmonious and so impressive. 
The prayer which was then uttered 
was, I thought, constrained, and 
the tone of the scripture reading 
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seemed to me that of an effort to put 
into sentences, by the main force of 
emphasis, secondary meanings. The 
sermon, however, was very satis- 
factory. It was easy to see the 
reason of Beecher’s success: he és 
always interesting. His illustrations 
embodied facts of importance; and 
he culled quaint and valuable pas- 
sages from old divines—as Fuller, 
Taylor, South, Leighton—which in- 
dicated a good reader of books. 
Now and then there was a non- 
natural use of some orthodox phrase, 
and now and then the dwelling too 
long upon a conceit which for the 
moment seemed to the speaker a 
discovery; but as a whole the dis- 
course was the product of a large 
heart, a vigorous and well-informed, 
though not clear intellect, a rich 
and fairly chastened imagination, 
and a deep vein of humour, upon 
which he drew artfully, and to 
which the audience easily responded 
with smiles and tears. 

The tendency of every community 
of very various and yet uncrystal- 
lized elements must be to become 
more or less Bohemian. When the 
moral standards of a score of dif- 
ferent communities are brought 
together—when, for example, a 
French or German Sunday is going 
on next door to an English or New 
English one—then there becomes a 
general vagueness of the lines be- 
tween right and wrong. New York 
knocks out of the young men and 
women who go there the impression 
that the ethics of their village are 
coextensive with the world. And 
besides this weakening of moral 
and _religious prepossessions by thus 
being associated with a crowd of 
different ones, the withdrawal of 
that police of the eyes that know 
and expect something of the youth 
where he is born, make the entrance 
upon New York life a crucial test. It 
is said that the fast men of New 
York are chiefly recruited from the 
churches and chapels of Old and 
New England, and that French and 
German Bohemians go there to 
become respectable. Certain it is 
that New York is, next to Paris, the 
grand Bohemian capital of the 
world. There is, indeed, one con- 
siderable Bohemian club, unless the 
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war has by this time scattered it. 
They had a remarkably clever news- 
paper, called The Saturday Press, 
which covered its first page with 
translations from the French, chiefly 
from Balzac, and found a plausible 
defence for everything that society 
condemned. It died because man 
cannot live on snapping - turtle 
alone. <A _ bright and _ beautiful 
woman—Ada Clare by name—was 
the finest writer on the paper, and 
was the recognized queen of the 
New York Bohemia. Their ordinary 
assemblies were in Pfaaf’s wine- 
cellar on Broadway, where a friend 
of theirs once took me to see them. 
He pointed out to me a merry 
fellow with pipe and mug, and a 
remarkably free tongue, as the one 
who (to use his own words) ‘ does 
up the sternly virtuous’ for a 
certain important Daily; another, 
who was sneering vigorously at 
every human institution, was, I was 
assured, a salaried denouncer of all 
innovations whatever in the leading 
Conservative newspaper of the State. 
They all smoked pipes and drank 
much, and had their hair cut close 
to the head after the style of the 
P.R. They were disposed to chaff 
every stranger who came into the 
cellar until he had contributed 
something to the amusement of the 


company. One poor fellow came in 
with an ingeniously ugly new- 
fashioned wide-awake. ‘The hat 


was coolly requested by one and 
another for criticism: one eloquent 
Bohemian arose and expatiated 
upon the faults of the hat. At 
length the owner of it arose and 
said— Gentlemen, that hat has one 
good quality which ought to com- 
mend it and its owner to your 
regard.’ ‘What is it, what is it?’ 
cried all. ‘ Jt isn’t paid for? replied 
the fellow gravely; and thereupon 
he was embraced by all with en- 
thusiasm. Another visitor was 
called on for a story, a speech— 
something, they did not care what. 
He fought against it for a long time, 
but at length agreed to tell them of 
a very witty retort which John 
Randolph had made upon Henry 
Clay. It was, he said, during the 
great Tariff debates of over thirty 
years agoin Congress. The narrator 
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then went into some account of the 
condition of parties at the time, and 
the state of the country, all of which 
were necessary to understand the 
point of the retort. After going on 
for seven or eight minutes in this 
style, the speaker said that it was 
under these circumstances that 
Randolph, meeting Clay on the 
Capitol steps, made the witty re- 
mark to which he alluded. He 
then sat down with gravity. ‘ But 
the retort—the bon mot—what was 
that? cried the company. ‘I very 
much regret, gentlemen,’ said the 
young man, with feeling, ‘ that I 
have entirely forgotten the reply of 
Mr. Randolph; but I assure you 
it was one of the wittiest things he 
ever said!’ The groans which fol- 
lowed this ‘ sell’ were loud enough 
to bring a policeman from the 
streets. A majority of the large 
company seated at Pfaaf’s tables 
were men connected with news- 
papers, though there were many 
artists also. Some of those habitués 
of the Bohemian Club have since 
become widely known as writers 
and painters, but nearly all of them 
wielded an important influence 
through the press. Can it be due 
to this that there is such an evident 
dash of Bohemianism in everything 
and almost everybody in and about 
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New York? Bohemianism is social 
scepticism. There is in New York 
no great social conviction—positive 
or negative—but a suspense of faith. 
The Past is notoriously not there; 
a Catholic or a Protestant Episcopal 
member, or a dissenter of any school, 
meaning to go to New York, had 
best make the most of his church 
before starting: it will be only the 
ghost of the familiar creed or sermon 
that he will find there. And he 
shall find, also, that the ethical 
systems and social fortresses which 
correspond to those creeds and 
churches, and which elsewhere are 
preserved long after their co-ordinate 
theoretical ideas are abandoned, 
begin to be weakened in that me- 
tropolis. There are men of power 
there who, in their questionings and 
tendencies, remind one of the ‘ Re- 
formers before the Reformation, 
and many odd societies which are 
anticipating and preparing the path 
for a social Luther, who shall lead a 
great Protestant crusade against all 
institutions inherited from the Old 
World. For Bohemianism there 
differs from that of London or Paris 
by being more in earnest. What it 
means may be gathered from such 
strange ‘Chants Democratic’ as 
these from the New York poet, Walt 
Whitman :— 


I swear I dare not shirk any part of myself, 


Not any part of America, good or bad, 


Not my body—not friendship, hospitality, procreation, 
Not my soul, nor the last explanation of prudence, 
Not the similitude that interlocks me with all identities that exist or ever have 


existed, 


Not faith, sin, defiance, nor any disposition or duty of myself, 

Not the promulgation of Liberty—not to cheer up slaves and horrify despots, 
Not to build for that which builds for mankind, 

Not to balance ranks, complexions, creeds, and the sexes, 

Not to justify science, nor the march of equality, 

Not to feed the arrogant blood of the brawn beloved of time. 


I swear I am for those who have never been mastered ! 
For men and women whose tempers have never been mastered, 
For those whom laws, theories, conventions, can never master, 


I swear I am for those who walk abreast with the whole earth ! 


Who inaugurate one to inaugurate all, 
~ 


* 
What is this you bring my America? 
Is it uniform with my country ? 


ca ok 


Is it not something that has been better told or done before ? 
Have you not imported this, or the spirit of it, in some ship? 
Is it a mere tale? a rhyme? a prettiness? 


Has it never dangled at the heels of the poets, politicians, literats 
Does it not assume that what is notoriously gone is still here? 


, of enemies’ Jands? 
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Does it answer universal needs ? 


Does it respect me? Democracy? 


What does it mean 
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The Soul ? 
to me? to American persons, progresses, cities? Chicago, Kanada, 
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Will it improve manners ? 
Can your performance face the open fields and the sea-side ? 
* * * 


To-day ? 


Arkanzas ? the planter, Yankee, Georgian, native, immigrant, sailors, squatters, old 


States, new States ? 


Does it encompass all the States, and the unexceptional rights of all the men and women 
of the earth, the genital impulse of these States ? 


There is, or was a few years ago, 
a school near New York which was re- 
garded by many of the ‘ progressives’ 
as the model institution of America. 
Its master--Theodore Weld—was 
held to be a man of genius as an 
educator. To a celebration of the 
fourth of July at this place—Eagles- 
wood—a small company was invited 
in 1861, of which I was one. The 
first dreadful notes of the civil war 
had been heard through the land, 
and the celebration of Independ- 
ence Day was to be made the oc- 
casion of a renewal of the old conse- 
cration to the principles of the 
Declaration throughout the country. 
I well remember how historic the 
entire neighbourhood about New 
York seemed to us that day. Like 
the inscriptions on an old parch- 
ment, which appear when held 
close to the fire, the flames of kind- 
ling strife seemed to evoke some 
sacred record at every step. Where 
we went to embark for the Jersey 
shore, opposite the city, was the 
spot on which Aaron Burr stood 
from morning till night, during the 
last months of his life, gazing out 
on the horizon for the ship which 
Was never again to enter New York 
harbour. I knew an aged gentle- 
man who remembered seeing him at 
this time, worn and haggard, but 
with some lustre in his eye, whose 
fascinations were once irresistible, 
as with tottering step he paced up 
and down the battery, pausing only 
to wipe away a tear, that he might 
better scan the line where the ocean 
and sky meet. New York saw upon 
his forehead the red mark of the 
Federalist leader Hamilton’s mur- 
der; the nation had branded him as 
the first who had attempted to de- 
stroy the Union of the States; he 
had but one friend on earth—his 
beautiful daughter Theodosia, who 
resided with her husband in South 
Carolina. When her father, after 








his trial and his subsequent wan- 
derings in the Old World, had re- 
turned to New York, his daughter, 
whose faith in him was _ never 
shaken, started out from Charleston 
to go by sea to join him in that city. 
The vessel was never heard from 
again. But Burr would never 
believe that it was ,lost, though 
many months passed without any 
tidings of it; and when he died he 
left a tender message for his faithful 
daughter when she should return. 
It is hard to believe him to have 
been a bad-hearted man whom 
Theodosia, intellectual and virtuous, 
so revered. 

On Staten Island, fairest of all in 
the harbour, American eyes may rest 
proudly to-day; for there the real 
victory of Independence was won, 
though it was won without the firing 
of a gun, which may account for its 
having been passed over almost 
without note by American and 
English historians. In the month 
of August, 1776, immediately after 
the defeat of the Americans on Long 
Island, and whilst that disaster was 
not only demoralizing the army 
under Washington, but spreading 
dismay and consternation amongst 
the most resolute of the advocates 
of independence throughout the 
colonies, General Howe, wishing to 
take advantage of the terror which 
victory inspires, and persuading 
himself that the Americans, dis- 
heartened by so many checks, would 
be more modest in their pretensions, 
despatched General Sullivan to Con- 
gress, with a message purporting 
that, though he could not consis- 
tently treat with that assembly in 
the character it had assumed, yet 
he would gladly confer with some 
of its members in their private 
capacity, and would meet them at 


any place they would appoint. He 
informed them that he was em- 
powered, with the admiral, his 
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brother, to terminate the contest 
between Great Britain and America, 
upon conditions equally advantage- 
ous to both. He assured them that 
if they were inclined to enter into 
an agreement, much might be 
granted which they had not ori- 
ginally asked. He even concluded 
by saying that should the confer- 
ence produce the probability of an 
accommodation, the authority of 
Congress would be acknowledged, 
in order to render the treaty valid 
and complete in every respect. To 
this Congress answered, that the 
Congress of the Free and Inde- 
pendent States of America could 
not, consistently with the trust re- 
posed in them, send their members 
to confer with any one whomsoever, 
otherwise than in their public ca- 
pacity. But that as they desired 
that peace should be concluded 
upon equitable conditions, they 
would depute a committee of their 
body to learn what proposals Great 
Britain had to offer. General Howe 
and Admiral Lord Howe determined 
to stretch their red tape sufficiently 
to receive this committee, which con- 
sisted of Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams, and Edward Rutledge. The 
interview, which took place on Staten 
Island, showed to what a height 
the war, which began about a paltry 
tax, had risen under the tuition of 
heroism. The British commanders 
offered every concession, with com- 
plete amnesties and indemnities, 
provided only that they would lay 
down their arms and submit to the 
authority of England. But the 
Americans, staggering though they 
were under a disastrous defeat— 
dark too as was the prospect of a 
nation of three millions fighting 
against the strongest power on 
earth—utterly refused to submit to 
anything less than their entire inde- 
pendence. This was England’s last 
effort to settle the difficulty by 
negotiation. Immediately, there- 
after, she put forth her whole avail- 
able strength to compel submission ; 
but, had England only known it, 
she was conquered already, when 
in the midst of darkness and dis- 
aster there remained to coniront 
her a spirit too noble to compromise 
liberty, too royal to cool even the 
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fevered lips of war with an ignoble 
peace, and offer to despotism the 
libation of brave blood. 

When the school and the visitors 
had gathered in the large hall of 
Eagleswood, to hear patriotic ad- 
dresses, the first speaker, who had 
evidently a faith that the war was 
destined to liberate the nation from 
slavery, and the slaves from the 
nation, was asked what made him 
think that the war would affect 
slavery, when the President and his 
cabinet had declared that it was a 
war for the Union alone, and would 
not affect the condition of the slaves. 
In his reply he recalled the fact 
that the war about tea had, in a 
few years, grown up to an aim from 
which no offers about tea could dis- 
suade those men who met England 
at Staten Island. ‘ We hear,’ he said, 
‘much of “the Union cemented by 
the blood of our fathers ;” but here 
is more blood—what will that 
cement? Only the broken walls of 
Fort Sumter? Will it only recover 
a section for freemen to be tarred 
and feathered in,—a Congress for 
honest senators to be assassinated 
in? Are we giving up the best 
blood in our land that our flag 
may again unfurl its heaven-born 
hues over the lash, the chain, the 
auction-block, where humanity is 
sold and bought? There is where 
we start: that is “the Union as it 
was.” But blood is thicker than 
water. Already the little that has 
been shed makes men say, “ This 
war will end slavery: a little more, 
and yet more, and the prediction 
will grow to a wish, and that to 
the resolve: “This war sHALL end 
slavery !”? 

When the speaking was over, 
several negro girls, dressed in 
national colours, came forward and 
waved the flag, whilst the company 
united in singing ‘The Star-span- 
gled Banner,’ ‘ Viva l’America, and 
other songs. When the meeting 
was over, some of us repaired to 
two fresh graves in the wood, which 
were decked with flowers and ever- 
greens: they were the graves of 
two of the band of John Brown, 
who made the first armed attack on 
slavery. With tearful eyes they 
told us of the young girl, betrothed 
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to one of them, who went to Rich- 
mond, and clasped the knees of 
Governor Wise, imploring mercy for 
her lover and his friend. Governor 
Wise gave her their dead bodies; 
and she came with them to this 
spot where they desired to be 
buried after execution. Sweet and 
peaceful is the place of their rest. 

The Eagleswood school is con- 
ducted in a fine old mansion, built 
with much taste, and covered with 
vines, which one would say had 
been intended for the residence of 
some wealthy New Yorker, who 
knew the higher wealth of a fine 
sea-view and a noble park of trees 
stretching down to the beach. It 
was singular that there should be 
such a solitude so near the city. 
There was, besides the school, only 
the large mansion of the hospitable 
gentleman who was its most im- 
portant friend. The school was 
chiefly patronised by the Uni- 
tarians and Progressive Friends, 
who in New York are generally 
wealthy. The pupils are of both 
sexes, and chiefly between the ages 
of twelve and seventeen. I did not 
have much opportunity of esti- 
mating the value of some new 
methods of study which distinguish 
the school, but I was very much 
surprised at the high degree of in- 
telligence manifested by the pupils 
generally. Especially was the dra- 
matic culture shown in some thea- 
trical representations which they 
gave us, remarkable. The exercises 
on Sunday morning were of a novel 
description: each pupil was ex- 
pected to have prepared something 
to recite, original or selected, prose 
or poetic, scriptural or otherwise, 
religious or secular. Each recita- 
tion was brief, and was followed by 
a comment from the master, whose 
rich imagination and profound learn- 
ing framed each young thought in 
gold. This utterance of sentiments, 
feelings, and ideas, by the pupils, 
constituted the religious services for 
Sunday at Eagleswood. The rela- 
tion between the master and the 
pupils was much more perfect than 
I have ever known elsewhere, and his 
personal sorrow at any delinquency 
had gradually become the only, as it 
was the sufficient, punishment. 
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‘There is but one fault about 
Eagleswood,’ said one of the girls; 
‘we cannot live here for ever.’ 
Another vowed that she would never 
wear long dresses for fear of being 
thought, presently, too old to re- 
main. All were happy, as well they 
might be in such an Arcadia, and 
there was not, I believe, a case of 
ill-health among the pupils. This 
was doubtless owing to the physical 
training which was, after all, that 
for which the school of Mr. Weld 
had an almost national celebrity. 
When the Great Eastern steam-ship 
first entered New York harbour, all 
the vessels, yachts, and boats which 
came out to meet it and give it the 
great ovation which it received, did 
not excite the admiration of its 
officers and crew so much as one 
beautiful barge rowed exclusively 
by girls, which floated swiftly up, 
hovered a moment alongside, circled 
about the monster once or twice, 
then vanished amid the loud cheers 
of all who saw it—and it attracted 
more attention, for the time, than 
the great ship of Brunel itself. 
The girls who had rowed this fairy 
barge thus far out into the harbour 
had a gay uniform of easy-fitting 
blouses reaching a little below the 
knees, and coloured stockings ter- 
minating in smart boots. They 
waved their hats gracefully in 
response to the hearty cheers of the 
mariners, and then made for their 
own shore, which was Eagleswood. 
But to be fine oarswomen was not 
the limit of their training. There was 
a fine gymnasium, where the whole 
school was required to go through 
exercises during certain hours of the 
day. They were, also, all accom- 
plished swimmers. Toward noon, 
books were laid aside and the 
school went down to the beach; 
there, arrayed in ‘Bloomers, the 
girls went out to the end of a pier, 
and took each her stand upon the 
top’of a pillar about eight feet above 
the sea. At a given signal they 
plunged with many a graceful curve 
into the waves—disappeared—then 
rose to the’ surface some yards be- 
yond, and made their way out into 
the deep, where they sported like 
gold and silver fishes of a larger 
growth. 
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The last day of our sojourn in this 
charming place was passed chiefly 
on the water. <A fine yacht had been 
prepared, and early in the morning 
started out with the visiting party 
and the troops of pupils in their 
boating costumes. We were to 
‘make a day of it. Far out the 
blithe winds wafted us, until the 
long sand-bar of Sandy Hook came 
in sight; then we turned aside to 
one of the many inviting shores that 
run out into the harbour, disem- 
barked, sate us down, like Ulysses 
and his companions, upon the 
yellow sands, and said ‘We will 
return no more.’ Not being able, 
however, to persuade the elders of 
the party of the wisdom of this 
resolution, we re-embarked in the 
late afternoon, and turned our prow, 
not without many regrets and 
strong protests against the urgencies 
of ,the nineteenth century, home- 
ward. Never shall I forget that 
voyaging through waves of rose- 
tinted crystal below and mellow 
light above. The girls and boys 
joined together in singing many 
sweet hymns and songs, and when 
they had sung ‘ Viva lAmerica! 
home of the free!’ some one cried 
‘See!’ All eyes were turned where 
a little negro girl had climbed and 
stood with her feet upon the fluke of 
the anchor, to whose cable she clung, 
and where, outlined against the 
sunset, she was most unwittingly 
a picture of Africa holding on to the 
symbol of hope. 

So ended; our Fourth-of-July 
Festival at Eagleswood. Many times 
since then that happy shore, with 
its spirits of health—health moral, 
mental and physical—has gleamed 
through the parted clouds of war 
as the promise and vision of the 
Amcrica that is to be. 

On entering New York harbour 
from the sea the civilized traveller 
will at once have an opportunity of 
realizing the emotions of that Eng- 
lishman who, wrecked upon some 
wild shore, caught sight at length 
of a gallows, and falling upon his 
knees, thanked God that he was at 
least in a Christian land. One of 
the first objects that attract his at- 
tention will be an old and small 
fortress, which Knickerbocker com- 
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pares to ‘a fierce little warrior in a 
big cocked hat breathing gunpowder 
and ‘defiance to the world,’ resting 
upon a mere dot of land, called 
Governor’s Island, upon which 
stands the gallows of New York. 
To the executions which occur 
there only the officials and those 
whom they choose are admitted, 
though hundreds of yachts and 
boats hover about it on such occa- 
sions and obtain glimpses of the 
awful scenes. The prisoners start 
from the New York shore in boats 
for their eternal voyage. If one 
sails thence into Long Island Sound 
he will find, a little below the city, 
that most characteristic of New 
York institutions, Blackwell’s Is- 
land,a place of about one hundred 
and twenty acres, which holds more 
criminal and miserable people than 
can be found collected in a similar 
space anywhere else in the world. 
According to the Indian traditions, 
which New Yorkers are never at a 
loss to find or supply, Blackwell’s 
Island was once a much more im- 
portant region than Mannahatta, 
which was once a tributary pro- 
vince to it. It was then Minna- 
hanock, the realm of the beautiful 
Indian queen ‘Tarrapeta. This 
dusky lady’s hand was sought by 
the chiefs of the Massasoits, the 
Oneidas, and the Adirondacks; but 
she was so whimsical as to prefer a 
young Indian of no consideration. 
The chiefs naturally united in put- 
ting out of the way their unfor- 
tunately fortunate rival, and Tarra- 
peta, inconsolable, entered her 
canoe alone and drifted far away 
into the eddies known as Hell-gate, 
and is supposed to have been dashed 
to pieces on one of the three great 
rocks there, which have since, under 
the difficulty of fixing on the precise 
one worthy to be considered her 
monument, been called the ‘ Three 
White Swans.’ (This is according 
to the New York epos. Sailors call 
them, I believe, Pot, Frying-pan, and 
Hog’s Back). The island afterwards 
fell into the hands of a prosaic Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Blackwell, after whom 
it is named, from whom the city 
purchased it nearly forty years ago, 
and has on it erected a great City of 
Wretchedness. The alms-house, the 
U2 
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public hospital, the penitentiary, the 
lunatic asylum, and other kindred 
institutions are all there, and the 
sentences upon criminals and un- 
fortunates of almost every grade 
have been reduced to the simple 
formula, ‘I will send you to the 
island for —— months.’ In the 
great city, near by, crime is, for the 
most part, confined to a few fester- 
ing centres. One may walk for many 
miles in the better parts of New York 
without seeing at any hour of the 
night or day a drunken person or a 
prostitute. I know of no spot in 
any English or French city where 
vice is so shameless and the de- 
gradation so utter as at the Five 
Points, or Water-street houses; but 
the vice of the whole city seems to 
have been drained off into these 
few frightful sewers, all of which 
debouche into Blackwell’s Island, 
where the penalties, like the crimes, 
are congregated. The prisons here 
are of the kind known as ‘ model,’ 
and the treatment gentle. To re- 
turn to New York and mingle again 
in its gay and reckless scenes is 
the dream of nearly every prisoner. 
In the Lunatic Asylum one may 
study the new cause of insanity 
which it has developed—home- 
sickness—in the great number of 
Trish and German immigrants who 
have been sent here by this cause 
alone, within a few weeks or months 
of their arrival. Perhaps there never 
was a more peaceful and pleasant 
shore to receive those who have 
fallen in the race of life, than the 
beautiful grounds of the Alms- 
house afford. To see these men and 
women—a great battalion of the 
cecrepit, the armless, the legless— 
lounging in the shade or sunshine, 
their reveries broken only by the 
three bells a day which call them to 
their meals, might well tempt one 
weary of the work-a-day world to 
ask whether such quiet and such a 
home might not be worth a leg or 
arm. An object which attracts 
much curiosity is a fortress on the 
extremity of the island, in building 
which a harmlessly insane Irishman, 
named Maxey, employed five years. 
It covers several rods of earth, and 
is surmounted by wooden guns, be- 
hind which the Irishman may be 
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generally found, with a woman’s 
white silk bonnet, which he wears 
as ‘commandant of the fort. 
Whether he learned the effect of 
wooden guns from the success of 
those with which the Confederates 
kept General M‘Clellan at bay at 
Williamsburg, I do not know; but 
no doubt many an invader has 
paused before works no more for- 
midable than Fort Maxey, with its 
bonneted lunatic for a commandant 
and its sunflowers inside for soldiers. 
Sometimes, indeed, one cannot help 
suspecting some of these fellows of 
insinuations concerning ‘our most 
remarkable men.’ What, for ex- 
ample, does that old man with his 
pasteboard crown, who styles him- 
self Rameses the Great, founder of 
Egypt, mean when he declares his 
intention of erecting at Cairo, Illi- 
nois, a vast pyramid to hold all the 
public men of America, who are, 
he declares, all mummies, animated 
indeed for awhile to meet the exi- 
gencies of the present day, but des- 
tined soon to return to their wrap- 
pages? 

The geographer Guyot says, ‘ As 
the plant is made for the animal, 
as the vegétable world is made for 
the animal world, America is made 
for the man of the Old World. ... 
The man of the Old World sets out 
upon his way. Leaving the high- 
lands of Asia, he descends from 
station to station toward Europe. 
Each of his steps is marked by a 
new civilization superior to the pre- 
ceding, by a greater power of deve- 
lopment. Arrived at the Atlantic, 
he pauses on the shore of this un- 
known ocean, the bounds of which 
he knows not, and turns upon his 
footprints for an instant.’ He ex- 
hausts the soil of Europe, and then, 
reinvigorated, ‘ reeommences his ad- 
venturous career westward, as in 
the earliest ages.’ Guyot might 
have added that when the man of 
the Old World arrives on the At- 
lantic coast of America, he turns 
upon his footprints again, and will 
not go beyond the Alleghanies until 
he ‘has built New York and other 
big cities. And as the race pauses 
from time to time in its peristaltic 
movement, so do shiploads of the 
race. Well would it be for the im- 
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migrant, as for New York, if he were 
by law sent from his ship straight 
across the Alleghanies. Pausing 
in New York the man of the 
Old World may find fortune, and 
have his grandchildren learning 
and sporting in the parks of Eagles- 
wood; but, alas! he will much 
oftener pass under that iron gate 
on Blackwell’s Island, over which 
is written ‘The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard, and which, by the 
way, is only a few miles from the 
pass which the Dutchmen called 
‘ Devil’s Stepping-stones, just be- 
yond which are the dangers of 
‘ Hell-gate!’ But there are those 
who, not finding fortune in New 
York, still press after the vision 
that has led them from the Old 
World, and which now leads west- 
ward. Compare those immigrants 
in the Battery with those of them 
who may be seen on the wharves of 
the Hudson, bargaining for their 
journey to the West: it is wheat 
ly the side of oats: these men 
and women are they whom Destiny 
has picked for the seed-grain of fu- 
ture States, and to whom it has ut- 
tered the policeman’s order—Move 
on! 

Hiawatha sailing ‘into the purple 
evening’ had not a more shining 
pathway than these occidental voy- 
agers have in the broad silvery 
Hudson. Every traveller upon it has 
compared or contrasted the Hudson 
with the Rhine. Why? I can better 
see how Miss Bremer should, at a pic- 
nic in the region of the superb pass of 
the Hudson through the mountains, 
have poured on the rocks a libation 
of champagne, exclaiming, ‘To the 
mountain spirits of New York and 
Switzerland! But certainly the 
Rhine must avail itself of all its 
castles to be as impressive to the 
eye, or even to the imagination, as 
this magnificent river. The Rhine, 
not nearly so wide or clear as the 
Hudson, much more resembles the 
Ohio, which even has the vintages 
on its banks. Sometimes I have 
thought that there must be some 
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subjective tie between these rivers, 
one that possibly caused the Wizard 
of Sunnyside and Sleepy Hollow 
to find so congenial a spot in May- 
ence, where he wrote the Tales of 
a Traveller. Certainly there is a 
family likeness between the legends 
which haunt the two. I do not 
allude to those which they have in 
common—as where from a certain 
wine-cellar in New York the Devil 
is said to have rode on a cider- 
barrel—which might have come to 
the Hudson with the Dutch settlers, 
but to the general vein of weirdness 
and diabolism which runs through 
both. The Hudson has its palisades 
and wild mountain passes and peaks, 
where the Rhine has its castles; its 
towers the Future is to build, and 
very different will they be from 
those which the Past has reared in 
Rhineland; but nothing can pre- 
vent its becoming the most pic- 
turesque river in the world. Already 
the dream of the New York mer- 
chant is to have a fine villa on the 
Hudson, with ornamental grounds 
sloping to the river, and many have 
realized it. The river itself is 
always gay, covered with merry 
skating parties during the three 
months in which it is frozen over, 
and with pretty steamers, which 
play the songs of all nations from 
their pipes, during the other months 
of the year. Many years ago a gen- 
tleman of Pougkeepsie, who culti- 
vated a large number of gold fish 
in his park, had them swept into the 
river by a flood, and the boatmen. 
declare that they are flourishing and 
multiplying there to this day. So 
who shall say that the Indian spirit, 
Manetho, who fled when his ‘ trans- 
lucid lake, filled with silver and 
golden fish, in the midst of which 
lay the beautiful island covered with 
every variety of fruits and flowers,’ 
was laid waste by Dutch fur-traders, 
may not yet be lured back from 
beyond the waters of Ontario, and 
find in Mannahatta, its cycles of 
vicissitude fulfilled, his Paradise 
regained ? 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


*A FIRST FRIENDSHIP.’ 


CHAPTER L. 


JOB’S CONSOLERS. 


Bees LLE HURST had judged 
rightly. Neither Gilbert nor 
his father were happy in their new 
relations. In the case of the former, 
it was not to be wondered at; but 
the sorrows of the latter were quite 
as real and as hard to bear, in their 
way. It needed but a slight ac- 
quaintance with Sergeant Jack to 
discern in him a man of deep 
but undemonstrative feelings. The 
hardy-featured soldier was sensitive 
as a woman, though able for the 
most part to hide what he felt 
under an aspect of stoicism. Now, 
for such a man,the fact that he 
was the main cause of his son’s pre- 
sent misery was intolerable. He felt 
himself, to use his own words, to be 
‘only the ghost of a father who had 
come to life to shame his son.’ But 
what made the peculiar and crown- 
ing bitterness of his position was, 
that he was secretly longing and 
thirsting for his son’s love, though 
he knew it could never be his. 

For more than twenty years the 
image of his child had been pre- 
served in this man’s mind, and had 
been brooded over in secret with a 
sort of worship. Through all those 
years he had gone on following out 
in imagination the changes from in- 
fancy to boyhood, from boyhood to 
manhood, that were taking place in 
that existence so strangely con- 
nected with, and yet so utterly dis- 
severed from, his own ; ever desiring 
to break the silence that had been 
imposed between them; but ever 
manfully and unselfishly resisting 
the desire. When, at length, they 
met that day by chance, on their 
coach journey, and he knew that it 
was his son who stood there face to 
face with him in the inn parlour— 
bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh 
— it needed all the self-control of a 
vigorous will, and the instant obe- 
dience to duty of a well-disciplined 


nature, to enable him to play the 
part he had then played. 

But that meeting, though it had 
gratified the first wish of the father’s 
heart in giving him a sight of his 
son, had brought with it increase 
of misery. It had enabled him to 
realize more distinctly than ever 
the wide difference there was be- 
tween them; but it had not abated 
the old yearning for his affection. 
In that good-looking, well-man- 
nered young fellow, whose pleasant 
company had enlivened the journey, 
and whose social position was at- 
tested to in the civility and hat- 
touchings of coachman and guard, 
the Sergeant was proud enough to 
recognize his own son. But he felt, 
as he beheld him, that more than 
ever it was desirable that their 
relationship should be concealed. 

It was a hard thing, though, to 
keep silence, and bear himself to- 
wards his son as a stranger at that 
meeting. No wonder Sergeant Jack 
cursed Cyrus Hurst in his heart, 
that night when he had lain his 
head upon the churchyard wall at 
Skegsthorpe, and flung from him 
the child’s shoe he had kept about 
him for twenty years. The dream 
of those years was realized. He 
had seen the son whose face and 
form he had so often beheld in his 
dreams, and yet they stood far 
apart as ever. 

But since that time all was 
changed. He had been openly and 
voluntarily acknowledged by his 
son; he was living under the same 
roof with him, on terms of apparent 
intimacy and equality. Yet things 
were little better than before. The 
Sergeant felt that his presence was 
irksome to Gilbert. He feared that 
he only submitted to his companion- 
ship asa duty. He knew that his 
own shortcomings of speech and man- 
ners irritated and annoyed him. And 
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a shame-faced consciousness of these 
things was beginning to embarrass 
the man, and rob him of his old 
frank, natural demeanour. The only 
satisfaction his present life afforded 
was the being able to wait upon his 
son, and minister to his comfort 
in humble household ways. Long 
before Gilbert had risen in the morn- 
ing, his father was up and _bestir- 
ring himself. But for him the dis- 
comforts of their position would 
have pressed far more heavily on 
Gilbert than they did. The Ser- 
geant was not a man to care for 
‘looks, and the outward fitness of 
things. He turned up his sleeve 
and swept out the room, or brushed 
his son’s boots and clothes, just as 
he would have charged an enemy’s 
bayonets or marched to the breach 
under orders. ‘Duty’ was not a 
word for the parade-ground only, 
or show occasions, with him. It 
meant something above and beyond 
the martinet conception of the thing. 
But doing his duty didn’t bring him 
(as so often it does not bring us) 
any immediate satisfaction or re- 
ward. 

Matters stood thus at Meggett’s 
Gardens between father and son, 
when one evening in November the 
usual quietude of things there was 
broken into by the apparition, of 
visitors. 

Ushered into the room by the 
abrupt and irreverent Jemima, who 
cried, ‘ Here’s two gents a wantin’ of 
you, Mr. Rugge, and retreated 
forthwith, the visitors were upon 
them ere they were aware. Gilbert 
was sitting by the fireside in his 
slippers and an old coat, watching 
the Sergeant engaged in cooking 
sausages for supper. It had been a 
rainy day, and Gilbert had returned 
home wet and weary about eight 
o'clock, in urgent need of something 
to eat. Mrs. Flue’s kitchen-fire, a 
most unaccommodating one, was in 
its usual state of deadness and in- 
combustion at this period of the 
evening, hence there was no alterna- 
tive but to cook the sausages on the 
sitting-room fire or go without them. 

The visitors, standing irresolutely 
in the doorway, had their hats on, 
and their coat-collars turned up to 
keep off the rain. Their faces 
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were consequently not very visible. 
For the one candle that illuminated 
the apartment was in the Sergeant’s 
hand, as he bent over the frying- 
pan. 

‘ Will you walk in?’ said Gilbert, 
wondering who they might be. 

He started as he recognized Ben- 
lomond and Jack Harlixstowe, the 
former with his hands thrust into 
the pockets of his overcoat; the 
— dragging in something behind 
him. 

‘ How d’ye do, Rugge?’ said Ben- 
lomond, shaking hands with Gil- 
bert. ‘ Here’s this fellow, Jack, so 
proud of his prowess this season that 
he’s boring everybody to death with 
his presents of game. Nothing would 
do but he must come on here as 
soon as we got into Euston-square 
to-night, to deliver his pheasants. 
I hope we're not disturbing you?’ 

‘Oh, certainly not, said Gilbert, 
casting an uneasy glance at his 
father and the frying-pan, never- 
theless. 

‘That’s right, said Jack. ‘We 
thought we should find you in. 
How do you do, Sergeant? What 
an uncommonly savoury smell you 
have got there.’ 

The Sergeant’s face had been red 
before with the fire, but it had 
turned redder than ever when he 
raised it and discovered who the 
visitors were. But he returned 
Mr. Harlixstowe’s greeting with 
tolerable ease, and made the best 
of matters by going on with his 
cooking. 

‘I thought you were still at —’ 
Gilbert was going to say ‘at Har- 
lixstowe, but the very name was 
hateful to him—‘in the country, 
he said instead. ‘Won't you sit 
down ?” 

‘Of course, we will,’ said Ben- 
lomond, in a hearty sort of way. 
‘And what’s more, we should like 
some supper if you'll ask us. I 
speak fer myself; I’m too hungry 
to stand on ceremony, Rugge. I 
fell asleep in the train, and have 
been dreaming of broiled kidneys 
the last hour.’ 

Hearing this remark, the Ser- 
geant left the room, and despatched 
Jemima for a further supply of 
sausages. A wise provision, for, 
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coming back, the Sergeant found 
the guests were going to stay supper. 
‘Chey had not met with much en- 
couragement; but after the way in 
which Benlomond had put it, Gil- 
bert could not avoid asking them 
to stay without downright incivility. 

Whilst the supper was getting 
ready, the two men made them- 
selves as agreeable and as much at 
home as possible. Jack even took 
to helping the Sergeant to lay out 
knives and forks, and professed the 
liveliest desire to learn how to cook 
sausages. The Sergeant was soon 
at his ease with the young Squire 
of Harlixstowe. 

Gilbert, watching them both, as 
he pretended to listen to Benlomond, 
felt half grateful to his old friend, 
half angry with him. Benlomond 
had a ready manner and plenty of 
tact. He kept up a conversation 
in spite of Gilbert's disinclination 
to talk. But Jack was less happy 
in his choice of subjects when he 
joined in. He talked too much of 
Harlixstowe and things that pro- 
voked contrast between the past 
and present—discussed his dogs 
and sporting luck, and revived re- 
collections of the previous autumn 
that were better let alone. 

‘He’s such a fanatic about this 
sort of thing, Rugge, he'll go on all 
night if you encourage him,’ said 
Benlomond, desirous to turn the 
conversation. 

‘Ah, it’s all very well,’ retorted 
Jack; ‘ but you town men are as fond 
of sport as anybody, when you can 
get it. You’ve done nothing but 
»buse London ever since we got into 
+ 

‘ Well, it does seem rather a stale 
sort of place, I must say, whilst 
you’ve got the scent of bean fields 
and mountain grass still in your 
nostrils, though it’s the on!y place 
worth living in, after all.’ 

‘You must remember you have 
come through a rather stale neigh- 
bourhood to-night,’ said Gilbert. 

‘Oh, not that,’ replied Benlo- 
mond. ‘ Corhmend me to the West- 
end for out-and-out deadness and 
staleness at this season. My lodg- 
ings will look about as lively as if 
they were in a street in a Pompeii. 
By the way, what’s going on in 
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town just now? 
nearly ten weeks.’ 

‘Speaking from my own expe- 
rience, I should say that organ- 
grinding, in the way of amusement, 
and the sale of walnuts at ten @ 
penny, in the way of commerce, 
are the chief things going on at the 
present time,’ said Gilbert. ‘ You 
couldn’t apply to a worse informant.” 

‘Ah, I forgot. You’ve set up for 
misanthropy and seclusion nowa- 
days. Mean to turn a Diogenes 
and preach at us from a tub, don’t 
you? Rather a mistake, Rugge, alk 
the same.’ 

Benlomond would have rallied 
Gilbert further on his present dis- 
positions; but, at that moment, the 
Sergeant returned with the beer, 
and so his remarks were cut short. 

They drew to the table. The 
guests said they were ravenously 
hungry, and fell to the meal with 
an air of enjoyment. They really 
seemed disposed to make themselves 
comfortable. 

‘Where are you going to sit, 
Sergeant? I hope I haven’t got 
your seat?’ said Jack, noticing the 
Sergeant hovering about as though 
uncertain whether he ought to join 
them at table. 

‘Thank you, sir; anywhere.’ He 
sat down beside Jack, but with a 
half-embarrassed glance at his son. 

Gilbert, of course, took no heed 
of the look. 

‘What excellent sausages!’ said 
Benlomond, whose hunger was not 
assumed. (They had both of them 
forfeited their club dinner to pay 
this visit). ‘Where in the world, 
Sergeant, did you learn to cook like 
this? You old campaigners under- 
stand everything.’ 

Under the influence of the Ser- 
geant’s cookery and the bitter ale, 
of which there was a plentiful sup- 
ply on the board, matters seemed 
brightening. But unhappily the 
Sergeant could not sit quietly and 
eat his supper like the others. In 
his desire to promote the comfort 
of his son’s guests, he got up to 
change the plates and pour out the 
beer—did just what he ought not 
to have done, in fact. Gilbert 
looked desperately annoyed. Yet 
it was intended in such perfect 
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kindness, done in ‘such good faith, 
that it was cruel to feel or show any 
anger against him. But Gilbert 
did feel such anger, and unfortu- 
nately could not help showing it. 
His face got red. His vexation be- 
came more and more apparent. At 
length, out of himself altogether, he 
exclaimed, fixing an angry eye upon 
his father, 

‘If you want us to get our 
supper in comfort, you'll keep to 
your seat. Why the deuce can’t 
you leave us to wait on ourselves!’ 

The Sergeant instantly put back 
the dish he held, and sat down 
abashed and discomfited. Gilbert 
turned redder than ever. He was 
ashamed of the speech he had just 
are and despised himself for 
it. 

Even Benlomond’s presence of 
mind and ready wit were at fault 
here. He could not pass off 
such a remark with a jest. As for 
Harlixstowe, he devoted himself to 
his supper, and ate as though he 
were famished. But nobody re 
covered himself again till after the 
cloth was removed. 

Alas! the relations Gilbert had 
undertaken to sustain were more 
difficult than he had ever thought 
for—the position was more trying 
and unendurable. It was easier, 
after all, to make that public avowal 
of his father at the Richmond dinner 
than to carry out the consequences 
of that avowal in daily life. There 
had been a spice of the heroic in 
claiming the man in the presence 
of his fashionable friends. It was 
done under sudden impulse; he 
had been spurred on to it by strong 
emotions. But to bear his father’s 
companionship day after day—to 
sit at the same board with him and 
assume the behaviour their mutual 
position demanded—was a thousand 
times harder. 

‘Why did his father thrust the 
unnatural position so prominently 
before their notice?’ he asked him- 
self, as he sat there with a lowering 
face. 

He neither spoke nor cared to 
speak until the cloth was removed. 
Then the Sergeant left the room 
(for he felt himself miserably in the 
way), and took himself off to his 
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garret in the roof, to think over the 
part he had just played. 

‘There, gentlemen, you see how 
matters stand with us here!’ said 
Gilbert, when they were left alone 
and his guests had settled them- 
selves to smoke. ‘ Can you wonder 
I close my doors against my friends ? 
You see what a brute I’ve made of 
myself to-night.’ 

* You take these things too much 
to heart, Rugge,’ said Benlomond, 
as he puffed away calmly at his 
cigar. ‘ The fact is, you’ve got mor- 
bid with being so much alone.’ 

‘Morbid! Bearish, uncivilized, 
you mean. You won’t be in a hurry 
to put yourselves in this position 
again, I should think?’ 

‘Well, really, I should be very 
glad to put myself in this position, 
as you call it, provided you had got 
such beer to offer me, and provided. 
also you were not so excessively 
thin-skinned, was the embryo 
diplomatist’s reply. 

‘Thin-skinned! A rhinoceros’s 
hide wouldn’t be proof against some 
things, muttered Gilbert. 

‘Not if you’re always on the look 
out for thorns and hedge-stakes, and 
rushing at them like a bull at a red 
rag. Arm yourself with a little 
common sense, my dear fellow, and 
don’t treat things quite so much au 
serieun, 

‘Yes, yes! Since the days of 
Eliphaz the Temanite it’s always 
been an easy thing to treat other 
people’s misfortunes with pbhilo- 
sophy,’ said Gilbert, bitterly. ‘ You 
can’t realize my position and all its 
petty miseries, Benlomond, and it’s 
well for you you can’t.’ 

‘Perhaps I can—most of them,’ 
said the Earl of Grampian’s nephew; 
‘but then I shouldn’t be so much 
affected by them as you are, I 
imagine.’ 

‘Nonsense! There isn’t a man 
in London who would be more 
sensitive of any degradation than 
you.’ 

‘It depends on what you call 
degradation. To be horse-whipped 
in a public street is generally con- 
sidered degrading. Cheating at 
cards or on the Stock Exchange (if 
found out) also constitutes a sort of 
degradation. Some people would 
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feel it such to drive only one horse 
in the Park, or give a dinner party 
without silver side-dishes. But that 
isn’t what you mean, eh?’ 
_ Gilbert made no answer. 

‘But the special sort of degrada- 
tion to which I think you are re- 
ferring wouldn’t touch me very 
acutely, I’m afraid. I’m asad infidel 
in these matters. I’m pretty much 
of Voltaire’s opinion, that the differ- 
ence between one man and another 
inthis big matter of birth, is about 
that between “un andn dont le 
pere portait du fumier, et un anén 
dont le pére portait des ‘reliques.” 
Come, be aman, Rugge. Look up 
and face the world. If the world 
defies you, pick up the gauntlet and 
hurl it back. It’s a bully, and ever 
turns tail before a brave face, let it 
bluster never so loudly. Only don’t 
stay here at Meggett’s Gardens, 
rusting away in this fashion.’ 

Gilbert still answered not a word. 

‘ Well, all I can say, Rugge, it’s 
downright nonsense for you to be 
living here with your father in this 
way, went on Benlomond, with an 
air of pique. ‘It may be high- 
minded, and independent, and all 
the rest, but it’s folly—sheer folly, 
and what’s more it’s impracticable, 
and so you'll find it in the long run. 
You must drop these heroics and 
come and live with us ordinary 
folks at the other side of the town, 
if you mean to get up again in the 
world.’ 

‘But what if the ambition to 
“get up again” has left me?’ put 
Gilbert, half raising his head, and 
looking at the speaker from under 
knitted brows. ‘ What if, having 
cast in my lot with my father here, 
I prefer the society of one honest 
friend to that of a hundred false 
ones ?” 

‘Complimentary to his old ac- 
quaintance, Jack, isn’t it? said 
Benlomond, with mock laughter. 

‘Tm not alluding to such men as 
yourselves, you know that. If the 
world were composed (even by one 
half) of men like you two, the course 
you advise would be easy, said 
Gilbert. ‘ But it isn’t. It’s made 
up of cowards, fools, and flunkeys 
for the most part. Yes, hark here, 
Benlomond!’ Gilbert’s face flushed, 
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and his voice grew tremulous with 
repressed excitement. ‘Out of all 
the men who dined with me that 
day at Richmond—friends but of 
three months back—you two are the 
only ones who have dared to seek 
me out here—the only two, I verily 
believe, who would shake hands with 
me in Pall Mall to-morrow. Of 
course I don’t expect folks to brave 
public opinion for my sake as you 
two gentlemen are doing. There 
was a sneer on his lips as he 
spoke. ‘Of course I don’t expect all 
my acquaintances to defend me be- 
hind my back so handsomely as I’m 
sure you two would. I know the 
world, I tell you—short as my 
acquaintance with it has been. 
I know that Lady Julias and 
Honourable Adolphuses will dis- 
play their powers of satire on sub- 
jects so tempting to their wits— 
that dull dinner-tables must be 
enlivened somehow. You, Benlo- 
mond, know as well as any man the 
tone in which people discuss these 
things. And you needn’t wonder 
at my present resolution. Here, at 
Meggett’s Gardens, I am callous 
about it all—but back again in my 
old haunts, I shouldn’t be. Of course 
it’s morbid, and it’s thin-skinned, 
and everything that’s unreasonable 
—but it’s what I am and what I 
can’t alter. Let’s say no more about 
it.’ 

‘I think you’re wrong, Rugge, I 
really do,’ said Jack, here breaking 
in with a desire to improve matters, 
but failing signally to do so. ‘I’ve 
heard lots of people say—that—that 
they were uncommonly sorry for 
you—lI have indeed ; and they meant 
it too. Fitz-Ormond said he should 
shoot himself if he were in your 
shoes, and Pierce Granton, the bro- 
ther of the new Colonial Secretary, 
asked me whether I thought you 
would accept an appointment—on 
the Gold Coast I think it was—if it 
were offered you.’ 

These assurances did not seem to 
offer much consolation to the per- 
son to whom they were addressed. 

‘Come, look up, old fellow,’ 


continued Harlixstowe, cheerfully. 
‘Come and dine with us at the club 
to-morrow, and let’s talk matters 
Benlomond thinks he knows 
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of a thing that may suit you—at 
least he has spoken to the Earl 
about it, and it’s just possible 
that——~’ 

‘What a diplomatist you are!’ 
laughed Benlomond, as Jack was 
beginning to stammer and stumble. 
‘But never mind. Say you'll dine 
with us to-morrow, Rugge, and 
we'll discuss this ‘Talleyrand’s 
scheme at our leisure.’ 

But Gilbert didn’t say he would. 
He could understand that this was 
merely a bait to draw him from his 
seclusion. It wasn’t very likely the 
Earl of Grampian would repeat his 
offer: government appointments had 
not to go a-begging in this way. 
Besides, not from the friends of the 
woman who had cast him off in his 
adversity could he accept help or 
favours now. 

‘You mean well. Of course, I 
know that, said Gilbert, brusquely ; 
‘but I think you forget what has 
passed. Don’t come near me any 
more with these offers. I shall 
only be saying something that’s 
better left unsaid. Perhaps I’m 
pig-headed, as you, Benlomond, are 
saying to yourself. I don’t know. 
My temper’s soured, I know that. 
You saw me insult my father just 
now; perhaps I shall insult you if 
you stay much longer. Mine are 
troubles that one must bear alone 
and in one’s own way. All the good 
advice you could give me between 
now and Christmas wouldn’t help 
me to bear them any better.’ 

‘I don’t suppose it would, if this 
is your frame of mind,’ said Benlo- 
mond, for he was now fairly vexed, 
and rose to take his leave. Jack did 
the same ; and Gilbert was left alone 
to such meditations as the events of 
the evening had provoked. 

Alas! it was true what he said. 
He must ‘ bear his troubles his own 
way.’ Friendly help or counsel 
could do little for him. From with- 
in, and not from without, could the 
only effective help come. 

Long after the house was quiet 
for the night, the Sergeant could hear 
his son pacing the floor below. He 
stole down at last and listened at 
the door. Then he ventured to turn 
the handle and look in. 

‘I’m afraid I’ve given you offence 
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to-night,’ he began, in a hesitating 
voice. 

‘Offence? Pshaw!’ said Gilbert, 
stopping short in his walk and look- 
ing at his father, with a pale face 
and eyes inflamed either with his 
vigil or with tears he had been 
shedding. ‘Let’s have no more 
scenes, for God’s sake. It’s time we 
were both in bed.’ And he took up a 
candle and walked off to his room 
without another word. 

And then, not for the first time, 
the Sergeant asked of himself, as he 
stood there smarting under the 
speech, whether he had done well 
in coming to live with his son— 
whether it would not be better to 
go away even now and end this un- 
natural state of things. 

‘He'll grow to hate me in time,’ 
he muttered to himself, as he re- 
turned to his garret in abject wretch- 
edness of spirit. 


—— 


CHAPTER LI. 
LOVE—MOCK AND REAL. 


It was Christmas time, and the 
Hall at Harlixstowe was filled with 
guests. That intention of keeping 
high revels there this year, alluded 
to by Miss Harlixstowe in her 
correspondence with Mrs. Catherine 
Shaw, the housekeeper, was being 
carried into effect. From basement 
to garrets, every chamber of the old 
mansion was occupied by visitors 
or visitors’ suites, and the revel- 
keeping was going on right mer- 
rily. 

Miss Harlixstowe had returned 
home from the Highlands with the 
old bloom upon her cheeks and the 
old lustre in her fine eyes. Some 
people fancied those eyes wore at 
times a shade of sadness unknown 
to them in old days—that the 
handsome face was beginning to 
look a trifle worn and older. There 
were even those who whispered in 
friendly ears that ‘ Miss Harlixstowe 
must take care, or she would never 
marry now, that ‘her best days 
were over, etc. But then some 
people have a gift for this sort of 
thing. Miss Harlixstowe was herself 
—her old, handsome, self-contained, 
self; a trifle impassible outwardly, 
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but a charming hostess, as all her 
guests are agreed. 

Almost without exception Miss 
Harlixstowe’s friends are unanimous 
in their praises of her recent con- 
duct, and highly applaud her pre- 
sent dispositions. Lady Stella Nox 
says that ‘her behaviour about that 
shocking business has been really 
admirable.’ Lady Grampian is well 
pleased, of course, to see her niece 
taking such an active interest in 
life and the good things thereof, 
but is a little surprised, perhaps, 
at her unflagging spirits, and almost 
wishes she could detect at times 
some of those little weaknesses— 
sighs, tears, etc., which everybody 
had agreed were to be discounte- 
nanced and discouraged by every 
possible device. Not to one single 
friend—male or female—does Miss 
Harlixstowe ever make allusion to 
the past. Gilbert’s name has never 
crossed her lips since the day they 
last met. 

Harlixstowe, as has been said, 
is full of guests. Amongst them is 
the new baronet, Sir Sidney Huns- 
wood. He arrived a fortnight ago, 


with equipage and servants befitting 


his altered position. As the in- 
heritor of his uncle’s wealth and 
title, Sir Sidney occupies a very 
different place before the world to 
that filled by the East-Indian officer. 
He is no longer exposed to the 
distrust of money-lenders, the in- 
civilities of tradesmen, nor regarded 
as under ban and anathema by 
mammas with daughters to marry. 
Every one, with that ready indul- 
gence granted to men with fifteen 
thousand per annum, affirms that 
he is a reformed character; and it 
is widely reported that he is ful- 
filling the duties of his position 
at Birsthorpe in a: most exemplary 
manner. 

Nothing, certainly, can be in better 
taste than Sir Sidney’s behaviour 
since he arrived at Harlixstowe. To- 
wards Miss Harlixstowe, especially, 
Sir Sidney’s demeanour has been 
beyond praise. It is the perfection 
of tact and a right understanding of 
the position. For the first few 
days he took care never to force 
himself upon her notice, yet from 
the hour he entered the house he 
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has contrived to make his presence 
felt in many agreeable ways. He 
has a manner of listening to his 
hostess more flattering than any 
praises—a way of finding out her 
wishes in trifles, and of ministering 
to them, more pleasing than any 
demonstrative attentions. There is 
a sort of silent sympathy, moreover, 
expressed in his gentleness of man- 
ner, of which Miss Harlixstowe 
cannot but be conscious, but which 
is never obtrusive. 

Such have been Sir Sidney's 
tactics for the first week. In the 
second, he has adopted a bolder 
attitude, and advanced the game 
he is playing. Sir Sidney well 
knows what he is about. There 
is not a move in that same game 
which he has not considered in 
advance. He has wisely kept out 
of the way the last five months. 
But he has come back again now, 
either to win or renounce for ever 
the prize he aims at; and he is 
pretty sure he shall win. 

It looks like it certainly. The 
last few days he has been brought 
into constant communication with 
Miss Harlixstowe in helping her to 
organize a play that is to be played 
in the great hall on Christmas 
Eve. He has been her right hand 
throughout; and no one could fail 
to notice that there is an increase of 
cordiality in the lady’s demeanour. 
Whatever opportunities this co- 
partnership of labour has afforded 
Sir Sidney, he has made good use of 
them no doubt. 

And now Christmas Eve has 
come. Not with terrors of frost 
and snow, as in the preceding 
winter, but with warm and languid 
breath that wakes the violets to a 
premature life, and brings ill-timed. 
airs of spring to greet the holly 
and the misletoe. The old hall 
is all a-blaze to-night. Every win- 
dow sparkles with light. Dinner is 
over, and the play is coming on. 
The great hall is fitted up with a 
stage, and transformed into a scene 
of enchantment. Through here 
and there an open window, the 
sound of voices and music floats 
out on the terrace, and dies off in 
the glades of the chase below. So 
mild and languid is the still Decem- 
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ber night, that from time to time 
an actor strolls out on to the 
terrace to get the air. Now it is a 
Moor in robe and turban; now a 
Christian knight in armour (for the 
piece is Eastern); and anon a veiled 
princess playing the part of beauty 
in distress. Then a bell rings, and 
they re-enter through the windows ; 
and the terrace is left again to the 
stone statues and the stars above. 

After a time, there passes out on 
to the terrace some one alone. 
There is a sound of hand-clapping 
and applause going on within. It 
is Miss Harlixstowe. The play is 
over, and she has just escaped from 
the stage—clad in a white robe that 
reaches to her feet, and with a 
mantle thrown about her. She 
stands beside a statue on the 
balustrade, looking out over the 
park. She is panting for breath, 
tor the scene had required well 
acting, and she had thrown all her 
spirit into the part, as the applause 
behind her testifies. Over the woods 
on the east the moon is rising. 
Below, the park lies dim and 
shadowy. From the belfry of Har- 
lixstowe church, a Christmas peal is 
ringing. Is it the foolish love- 
words she has just uttered in the 
play, or the mystery of the rising 
moon, or the bells ringing yonder 
in the village church, that send her 
thoughts roaming where she has 
resolved they shall roam no more? 
She stands there motionless as a 
statue for some minutes, until all at 
once her lips quiver, and the rising 
moon shows tears trembling in her 
eye. 

Yonder, under the distant trees, 
she has caught the gleam of moon- 
light on a patch of water in the 
park, and the recollection of that 
day when Gilbert Rugge flung him- 
self into the lake to fetch the drifted 
boat has come back to her. ‘He 
told me he loved me as none else 
would ever love me,’ she cried bit- 
terly within herself. ‘Where is he 
to-night? Where is he, while I play 
mimic woes to amuse these idlers ?’ 

The bells of Harlixstowe seemed 
to mock her, and echo back ‘ Where 
is he to-night?” 

She made a sudden clutch at her 
robe, as though she would have 
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cast off her player’s trappings. ‘ But 
six months back and he called me 
his wife—sat with my hand in his 
—pressed, his lips to mine! Oh I 
am base—base !’ 

For a moment, her head sank into 
her upraised hands, her frame 
shook, and the tears fell. But she 
checked herself. Footsteps were 
approaching. Two guests had just 
passed out through one of the 
windows. Miss Harlixstowe did not 
wish to be seen there at that 
moment. She shrank closer into the 
shadow cast by the statue near her. 
The guests passed within a few 
yards of her, talking. 

‘What spirit she played with! 
What life she put into those un- 
meaning words! One would say 
that she did understand what love 
meant after all!’ 

‘ Ah, beware, beware, fond youth! 
Many a moth has got its wings 
burnt by playing too near this 
pretty flame. Flame! It is a 
wrecker’s light luring good ships to 
destruction. See how many a noble 
craft has gone ashore within the last 
three years on the Harlixstowe reefs.’ 

There was a light and airy laugh, 
and some light and airy words 
followed. Miss Harlixstowe stood 
motionless as the statue beside her. 
‘The next words were lost, but she 
heard again,— 

‘Oh I agree with you that the 
intellectual conception of the thing 
isn’t wanting. It’s the heart that’s 
in fault, I suppose.’ 

‘But you don’t mean that you 
would have had her marry that 
fellow, Rugge, eh ?’ 

‘Not I, good faith! I would 
infinitely rather she should marry 
me. But it strikes me la belle 
dédaigneuse won't marry at all, if 
she doesn’t mind what she’s after. 
These difficult dames are sometimes 
left in the lurch after all. By the 
way, what's become of that poor 
devil, Rugge ?’ 

‘Not the slightest idea—dropped 
quite out of sight. Rather odd, 
nobody does seem to know—nor 
care either.’ 

‘Amiable beasts, aren’t we ? 
Called ourselves his friends, six 
months ago, and ate his dinners. 
Why doesn’t somebody get up into 
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a pulpit on Sundays and throw that 
into our faces? Perhaps we’d feel 
ourselves to be rather more miser- 
able sinners than usual ?’ 

They passed on again. But Miss 
Harlixstowe stood in the same 
attitude—motionless and rigid as 
the statue by her side. Her face, 
lighted by the rising moon, as she 
looked out over the park, was like 
the face of the stone Judith by her 
side—hard and set, and wreathed 
with a cruel scorn. ‘ This, then, was 
what she had got—that men should 
speak thus of her ?” 

She struck her clenched hand 
upon the balustrade, and moaned. 

‘Why, even these men, mere 
casual friends, took shame to them- 
selves! What name did she deserve 
—what epithets were befitting her !’ 

She stood looking out wildly into 
the night, with a heaving bosom. 
‘But of what use were words and 
lamentations now? ‘There was no 
turning back. She must go on to 
the end—the end she herself had 
chosen and put before her as the 
fitting one. What was it they had 
said in their scornful way? That 
“she would never marry now!” 
They were false prophets there. 
The world should see that she had 
not played a losing game after all. 
She would be a bride ere many 
weeks, and a bride whom women 
should envy and men do homage to. 
Perhaps the bridegroom would be 
no saint—strange things had been 
said of him—but at any rate he 
was good enough for her.’ 

She gave a little laugh, and 
shuddered, and was about to return 
within doors, when a voice whis- 
pered in her ear,— 

‘Iam afraid you will take cold. 
Let me wrap this about you.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Sir Sidney. It 
is unwise, perhaps; but the heat 
yonder was intolerable.’ 

She had started at the first sound 
of his voice, but she spoke with 
perfect calmness. 

‘ You left the room yonder ringing 
with applause.’ 

‘People always applaud on these 
occasions. We are all Talmas and 
Siddonses in private. I hope you 
did your duty and split your kid 
gloves in your raptures. But you 
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ought to have been on the stage, 
and not amongst the audience, Sir 
Sidney. I am offended with you 
for declining the part that was 
offered you.’ She made pretence of 
turning her back upon him. 

‘Ah, Miss Harlixstowe, don’t say 
that.’ 

‘But I shall,’ she langhed, with a 
clear but slightly hysterical laugh. 
‘T insist that it was ungallant, un- 
grateful, and everything abominable. 
Such an excellent part, too! Now 
if I had asked you to play the 
herald, who blows two blasts and 
makes one speech, I could have 
forgiven it. But the knight in full 
armour—the hero and demigod— 
to refuse that! It was bad taste, 
and incomprehensible.’ 

‘I think not incomprehensible,’ 
said Sir Sidney, with a sigh. ‘Can 
you find no reason why I should 
shrink from playing Sir Hubert 
before your guests?’ 

‘Well, a coat of mail is uneasy 
wear, certainly, and the weather not 
favourable to strong emotions, or 
active exertion. Perhaps that was 
it 7 > 


‘Not exactly. Though my rea- 
sons might seem no better if you 
knew them.’ 

‘What a sigh, Sir Sidney! Of 
course that is a matter I can give 
no opinion upon until I do know 
them. If not an indiscretion, may 
I ask what was the grave impedi- 
ment to your obliging a lady ?” 

‘Edith, you may!’ Sir Sidney 
suddenly altered his tone, and 
approached his lips so close to her 
ear that she could feel his hot 
breath upon her cheek. ‘I feared 
to put mock words into my mouth 
too like real words that I would 
fain utter if I dare. Can you 
have lived ten days under the 
same roof with me, and not have 
divined my secret? Let me tell it 
now. I love you, Edith; I have 
long loved and worshipped you. 
You know now why I refused to 
make mock love to you to-night.’ 

‘Sir Sidney ! 

She started, and for a moment 
tried to remove the hand with 
which he sought to clasp her waist. 
It had come upon her sooner than 
she had expected, forsooth! He 
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went on with his love-making. She 
shivered, but made no resistance. 

‘Answer me, my love,’ he whis- 
pered in her ear; but she answered 
nothing. 

‘ Answer me, Edith. The mistress 
of Birsthorpe will have a fair future 
before her. You shall reign para- 
mount there. Your will shall be 
mine. Come, my queen of women, 
tell me I may be your slave.’ 

He could feel her heart beating 
violently against his hand. But 
she stood as before. What did it 
mean this outward calm, this in- 
ward agitation? He was growing 
almost angry at this silence, when 
scarcely turning her head, she re- 
plied, 

‘Let me think it over for a few 
hours, Sir Sidney; I will answer 
you soon.’ 

‘But why not now? 
offended? You think me precipi- 
tate? I have not allowed time 
enough to elapse since—— 

She stopped him instantly. 

‘I have no right to feel offended, 
Sir Sidney. I am honoured by 
your proposal, but——’ 

She ceased. There was some one 
else advancing on the terrace. She 
took the arm he offered her, and 
they turned towards the Prior's 
Walk—a shady alley of yews at the 
end of the terrace. 

The rest was heard only by the 
owls and night-birds that roosted 
in the Prior’s Walk. 

A few minutes later Miss Harlix- 
stowe and Sir Sidney Hunswood 
returned to the drawing-room toge- 
ther — returned affianced lovers. 
Edith’s face was pale no longer. A 
brilliant colour dyed her cheeks, and 
a brilliant light shone in her eye. 
She laughed gaily as the gayest of her 
guests, and never for one moment 
flagged the evening through. 

But that same night, as the turret 
clock was striking one, and Lady 
Grampian was falling into her first 
sleep, she was startled by an appa- 
rition at her bedside. It was her 
niece, in her dressing-gown, and 
with her long hair loose about her 
shoulders. 

‘My dear! is 


Are you 


anything the 


matter? cried the old lady, quite 
startled. 
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*No, aunty, I have only some- 
thing to tell you—something you 
will be glad to hear, I think.’ 

There was not much gladness in 
the speaker’s face (it was white as 
her gown), nor in her voice, which 
was hard and vibrated coldly on her 
aunt's ear. Her eyes burned like 
living coals. 

‘You will have your wish, aunt. 
I shall be married before the spring 
is over. 

Then she told Lady Grampian 
what had taken place. 

‘My wish, certainly, my dear; 
but, is it not your wish also?’ asked 
the old lady, not ill pleased at the 
news, but hardly liking the way in 
which it was communicated. 

‘I suppose so, or Ishouldn’t have 
accepted him,’ was the reply; and 
the speaker fixed her eyes moodily 
upon the silver night-lamp. ‘Iam 
offered all I expected—all I have 
been taught to expect from a mar- 
riage. I ought to be contented.’ 

‘And are so, I trust?’ said Lady 
Grampian, with a shade of anxiety 
in her tone. 

The old lady, who was quite 
awake now, ran off into an enumera- 
tion of the advantages of the alliance, 
and ended by offering her niece her 
sincere congratulations. 

Edith stood listening to her aunt, 
with her eyes fixed on the night- 
lamp. But as the last words es- 
caped Lady Grampian, she cried— 

‘No, no—not that, not that!’ And 
she suddenly sank down by the 
bedside, with her face buried in the 
clothes. 

‘Edith! my love!’ 

The figure by Lady Grampian’s 
side was convulsed and shaken by 
hysteric sobs. 

‘Don’t kiss me—don’t kiss me; 
Drive me away. Call me by cruel 
names. I am a wicked, wicked 
woman.’ 

She lay there weeping passion- 
ately, with her face hidden, and her 
fingers twined in her long hair. 

‘Edith, my child, what is this? 
You frighten me.’ 

For some moments there was no 
reply. Then the weeping ceased, 
the trembling subsided. She looked 
up ere long with a tearless face. 
‘What is it, aunt? Why, that I 
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am weak and hysterical to-night. 
But—but you forget, she added, 
with a wan smile, ‘how short a 
time it is since I was last congratu- 
lated. The word was ill-chosen, 
that was all.’ 

She got up and kissed her aunt. 

‘I am all right now. Good-night. 
But no more congratulations. We'll 
svait this time until I am married.’ 

She made a sorry attempt at a 
laugh and then passed, white and 
tearless, from the room. 

Lady Grampian’s pleasure in 
hearing of her niece’s engagement 
was damped, certainly, by the way 
in which it had been communicated. 


This same night, at this same 
hour, there sat in a dreary London 
lodging, beside a dying fire, a young 
man who had fallen asleep over his 
work. The table before him was 
covered with sheets of paper, and 
the pen that had dropped from his 
tired hand lay upon the floor. He 
was dreaming. Through his half- 
open lips there passed from time to 
time a woman’s name. 

‘Keep faith? Ay, we have kept 
faith, my love,’ he murmured, ‘and 
will do to the end;’ and then a 
smile passed over his face. 

In his dream he was poor and 
disregarded by the world, but by 
his side there sat his wife—his 
early love—and he was working for 
her and with her in his humble 
home. It was a happy dream. 

But it broke with the harsh sound 
of a trumpet braying in his ears. 
He awoke to find himself in Meg- 
gett’s Gardens, and the Christmas 
Waits playing ‘Auld Lang Syne’ 
beneath his window. 

for a moment the contrast be- 

‘veen the vision and the actual was 
too vivid. 

‘Fool, fool! Isn’t that dream 
dreamed out yet?’ he cried, as the 
unwilling tears struggled into his 
eyes. 


CHAPTER LI. 


A LAST SACRIFICE, 


Christmas at Meggett’s Gardens 
was altogether another thing to 
‘hristmas at Harlixstowe. 
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The season met with but scant 
honours, and was celebrated with 
mere vulgar rites, in Mrs. Flue’s 
household. There was neither 
boar’s head nor rosemary, nor yule 
logs, nor private theatricals. <A 
game at speculation with greasy 
cards, and a supper of toasted 
cheese and hot ale, served to com- 
memorate the festival in the little 
clerk’s family. 

Christmas Eve had found Meg- 
gett’s Gardens in a brown fog. 
Those atmospheric conditions which 
had brought out violets in southern 
nooks at Harlixstowe, and rendered 
open windows a necessity there, had 
involved London in a dense vapour 
that hid stars and moon and had 
obscured the very sun at noon, It 
had been night, in Meggett’s Gar- 
dens, ever since three o’clock. 

The day had commenced in- 
auspiciously. Mrs. Doomsley’s cha- 
riot had driven up to Mrs. Flue’s 
door in the forenoon, and Mrs. 
Doomsley had alighted therefrom in 
a highly-edifying frame of mind. 
She had come to ‘hold out the 
hand of peace,’ as she said, and 
invite her nephew to partake of her 
Christmas dinner on the morrow. 

‘Tt will not be a banquet of rare 
meats, Gilbert,’ said the lady, with 
candour, ‘such as some people love 
to indulge in at this season. Apart 
from the impropriety of devoting 
the day to mere sensual enjoyment, 
I do not approve of feasts or fasts, 
which are a mere remnant of popish 
superstition. These things should 
be kept in spirit. But if you will 
partake of roast beef with us to- 
morrow at two, I shall rejoice to 
see you, and trust the day will not 
be unprofitably spent.’ 

Opening in this spirit, it was no 
wonder that Mrs. Doomsley’s mission 
was unsuccessful. Gilbert curtly 
replied that he should dine at home 
with his father. 

‘Ah,’ returned the lady, shaking 
her head, ‘I cannot extend my 
invitation in that quarter, Gilbert, 
if that is what you mean. I cannot 
indeed. I have to think of my 
family and of Mr. Doomsley. For 
myself, it would be immaterial. 
I could sit at meals, I hope, with 
any of my fellow-sinners. But 
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I must not expect others to show 
the same forbearance.’ 

‘Do you think then I should 
permit him to accept your hospi- 
tality ?’ said Gilbert, almost fiercely. 

‘I don’t know what your influence 
over the person you allude to may 
be, Gilbert; but “ permit” is hardly 
the word to use when speaking of a 
parent. Remember, whatever may 
be his faults, he is your father, and, 
as such, is entitled to your respect. 
I should be the last person to wish 
to sow discord between parent and 
child, but of course you are aware 
that as long as he remains here you 
will be subject to these annoyances, 
and you will be invited to houses 
where he cannot possibly be a guest.’ 

At this point the Sergeant had 
entered, just in time to hear the last 
words, as his face plainly showed; 
and Mrs. Doomsley, rising to an 
attitude of sublime self-sacrifice, 
greeted her sister’s husband (whom 
she now beheld for the first time) 
with three fingers of her right hand, 
and said, ‘ that as a fellow-pilgrim, 
through the vale, she held out her 
hand to him; for the past couldn’t 
be changed now, and its bitterness 
ought to be buried in Adelaide’s 
grave. Happily she ‘took her de- 
parture almost immediately after, 
and so the explosion that threatened, 
on her nephew’s part, was avoided. 

Then the day had dragged on 
miserably enough; and night had 
found Gilbert working by his soli- 
tary fire (he was trying writing for 
a livelihood) until sleep had over- 
taken him, and he had dreamed 
that mocking dream of a faithful 
love from which the Christmas 
Waits had roused him. 


Where was the Sergeant that he . 


was not with his son on Christmas 
Eve? Down below in Mrs. Flue’s 
back parlour, forgetting his own 
griefs for a time in the delight of 
Trot and his brothers over the game 
at cards. More often than not the 
Sergeant was to be found downstairs 
now-a-days, or up above in his gar- 
ret under the roof. The breach 
(if breach it might be called) 
between himself and his son was 
widening day by day, and he 
knew it. Not that Gilbert’s be- 
haviour had much altered towards 
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him, or that he ever, in words, gave 
his father to understand that his 
society was distasteful. But that 
affection for which the man hun- 
gered was still withheld him, and 
he knew it always would be. 

Ever since the failure to improve 
matters by the aid of the grammar- 
book (of course Mr. Lindley Murray 
had proved but an indifferent ally 
here), the Sergeant had quite lost 
heart. The grammar-book, alas, 
had only made worse of things! 
The plain-spoken soldier had con- 
tracted a habit of stammering over 
his words and correcting his mis- 
takes, which was far worse to Gil- 
bert than the errors themselves, 
especially when others were present. 
In former times, Sergeant Jack had 
had a frank natural manner enough, 
and never needed to choose the 
words in which his good sense and 
clear understanding should have 
expression ; but now he hesitated in 
his speech, and was fettered by a 
constant dread of falling into some 
of those grammatical pitfalls in 
which language abounds for the 
uninitiated. The plight would have 
been ludicrous but for the pathetic 
side there was to it. 

‘I vow, Stanmore,’ wrote Benlo- 
mond toa friend, after another even- 
ing visit to Meggett’s Gardens, ‘it is 
the painfullest thing to see that fine 
honest feilow afraid to open his lips 
in my presence, just because I’ve 
got some fancied superiority over 
him in the matter of aspirated h’s 
and such humbug. Why, he’s got 
more head-piece—more real sense— 
than many a fine fellow who lays 
down the law on all things human 
and divine in a club- or draw- 
ing-room. It’s a real pleasure to 
talk to the man on India or military 
matters. And yet, I confess, I 
shouldn’t like to have him for my 
father; I confess that I should feel 
much as this poor Rugge does, and 
blush at his blunders of speech. 
It’s a queer thing, isn’t it,—what 
this education does for us? After 
all, it’s your only real barrier be- 
tween “ man and man.”’ 

Yes, the Sergeant was beginning 
to discern the utter impracticability 
of the present state of things. He 
found himself only giving pain and 
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annoyance where he most desired to 
please—in danger of exciting ridi- 
cule and disgust where he wished to 
arouse love. Do what he would, he 
could not come up to the standard 
required of him. 

At one time, his son took him to 
task for spending so much of his 
time with ‘those folks’ below. ‘I 
won’t have my affairs talked over 
by that woman and her gossips,’ 
said he. ‘ You must remember this 
sort of thing won’t do now, whatever 
terms you have been on with those 
people before.’ On another occasion, 
the Sergeant’s lingual difficulties 
called forth remonstrance. ‘ Don’t 
attempt to talk grammar,’ said Gil- 
bert, petulantly. ‘Talk as you’ve 
always done, pray. There’s no occa- 
sion to draw unnecessary attention 
in that quarter. An ungenerous 
speech, that brought a quick flush 
across his father’s cheek, and that 
Gilbert wished recalled the moment 
he had uttered it. 

‘Ay, ay! I see it,’ said the Ser- 
geant to himself that night, as he sat 
thinking it all over. ‘I see it now 
plain enough. I ought never to 
have looked for any other. I ought 
never to have come here at all.’ 

This idea once firmly planted in 
the man’s mind, he set himself 
resolutely to work to devise a way of 
extricating himself from his position. 
There was but one way, alas! but 
he did not shrink from it. It was a 
hard way; but had not his whole 
life been hard and lonely for years 
past? What matter how he spent 
the little remnant of it that was left 
to him? Surely he was not going 
to turn egotist or whiner, now. 

So thought he, as he revolved his 
plans in silence for some days. On 
the third, his course seemed to lay 
clear before him. He had thought 
it all out, counted the cost, and was 
ready to make this last and bitterest 
sacrifice. 

And now, on the last night of the 
old year, he was preparing the plan 
which the first light of the new one 
was to see him put into execution. 


It was a wild and stormy night, 
with a raging wind abroad and a 
gusty sound of bells rising and fall- 
ing with the wind. Midnight was 
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drawing near, and the church bells 
had just started ringing; but the 
gale sweeping over the metropolis 
seemed bent on drowning their cla- 
mour with its own. Every now and 
then a harsh gust of rain swept 
against the window-panes. The old 
year was ‘ dying hard,’ as the police- 
man had just remarked to his com- 
rade at the street corner. 

Up in his garret chamber, by the 
light of a solitary candle, sat the 
Sergeant, writing a letter. He had 
been at work there the last two 
evenings, making some secret pre- 
parations. The room bore evidences 
of a coming change. The man’s 
face looked stern and sad. At times 
a slight quiver passed over it; but 
he never paused in his work, but 
went on with it slowly and labori- 
ously, as a man to whom letter- 
writing is not the easiest task in 
the world. And this is what he 
was writing :— 


‘My dear Son,—Yes, I may call 
you by that name once agen, for it 
is the last time it will ever trouble 
your ears. I was right all along in 
thinkin as it would never anser, 
though you thought otherways, and 
have done your best whereby it 
should. But I was older, and 
should have known better, nor 
ought to have let you try it. Don’t 
be angry at what follers. I feel that 
we have made a misstake, both on 
us ; but it isn’t too late to put things 
right. I had no business ever to come 
here, and no business even to fancy 
(as I was fool enough to fancy) that 
you might get used to me in time, 
and grow to feel what I now feel sure 
you never can feel for me. I go 
away from here to-morrow mornin, 
and shall never see you agen. It 
isn’t in anger that I go, but because 
I reckon it will be best for us both. 
I’m a drawback to you in every way. 
I stand atween you and your old 
friends—atween you and your rise 
again in life. I know it and feel it 
twenty times a day. This oughtn’t 
to be, and it shall not be. 

‘I’ve drawn the money from the 
savings-bank, as you'll find, and 
leave herewith sixty-nine pound, 
which, with the ten I’ve took for 
present need, makes the balance 
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right. Iask you to make use of it, 
as I pray you will, being all I can 
do, but that right cheerful, as you 
know. Don’t trouble for me, nor 
think Tl need the money. I’m 
going away to a friend, who will 
give me a home for the rest of my 
days, and I shall want for nothing. 
Tf I don’t tell you where I’m goin 
it’s because I think it best you 
should never hear no more of me in 
any way. 

‘And now havin said this, I’ve 
only to say good-bye. I pray God 
to take you in his keepin, and 
bless and prosper you in every way, 
and I hope that the thought of me 
will be less likely to pain being ab- 
sent than when here, and that all 
I’ve done to offend will be forgive as 
never meant, and rising from my 
ignorance and not my will. 

‘And here, for first and last, I 
sign myself, what Iam in heart, at 
least, 

* Your affectionate father, 
‘Jonun Rvuac. 
.  €P.S. Don’t think as I go because 

I feel myself drove away. You've 
done your best, and I know it, and 
am grateful for it.’ 


When he had written this, he sat 
back in his chair, and listened to 
the wind tearing at the roof, and the 
humming of the bells; and a few 
unconquerable tears forced them- 
selves into his eyes and rolled down 
his weather-browned cheek. 

‘If it had been otherways! If 
he could have got to feel to me as 
a son! Iwould have worked my 
fingers to the bone to serve him!’ 

But he soon checked this, and set 
himself to do what else had to be 
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done. He wrote a letter to his land- 
lady, explaining his departure, and 
one to his small friend Trot, bidding 
him ‘ be a good lad, and so one day 
become a good man and a comfort 
to his father and mother” Then 
he enclosed him a bright crown- 
piece, and the grammar-book (of 
luckless memory) as a parting gift 
and aid to scholarship and virtue. 
That done, he packed up a few 
clothes in his old knapsack (the 
knapsack that had carried the bottle 
and the lint that day when he bound 
up his son’s injured leg on the coach 
journey), and then lay down in his 
clothes to rest upon the bed. But 
he never slept. 

All night long the wind thundered 
over the house-roofs, and the rain 
swept harshly against the window- 
panes. Between five and six he 
arose, threw his knapsack over his 
shoulder, took his stick in his hand, 
and crept quietly down-stairs. He 
carried two letters with him—one he 
laid down at Mrs. Flue’s door, the 
other he placed on the table of his 
son’s sitting-room. He stood a mo- 
ment and listened at Gilbert’s bed- 
room door, and laid his hand upon 
the lock, as though half tempted to 
take a last look at him as he slept; 
but he resisted it, and turning 
quickly away passed quietly down- 
stairs and out of the house. 

The wind was still blowing hard, 
and no signs of dawn were in the 
wintry sky. But the Sergeant 
turned his face resolutely in the di- 
rection of his journey, and neither 
felt blast nor rain, as he tramped on 
through the cold wet streets, with a 
face more wintry than the January 
sky overhead. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE COURT AND TIMES OF THE 
EMPEROR, PAUL I. OF RUSSIA, UP TO THE 
PERIOD OF HIS DEATH. 


FroM THE PAPERS OF A DECEASED RussiAN GENERAL OFFICER. 


Parr II. 


HAVE but little inclination to 

continue this memoir, sur- 
rounded as I am by everything that 
reminds me of my bereavement, and 
makes me drink the bitter cup of 
sorrow to the very dregs. Having no 
home on earth, I am obliged to burn 
and destroy every paper and letter 
that passed between my beloved wife 
and myself during occasional separa- 
tions that took place in the forty- 
two years of our matrimonial life. 
It is like going through the painful 
ceremony of the funeral a second 
time, and is most harassing to both 
heart and mind. Nevertheless, it 
would be a pity not to reveal to 
posterity the singular occurrences 
of the Emperor Paul's short reign 
of four years; a reign that presents 
so many contradictory features, 
which it is the interest of so many 
criminal men of that day and of 
their descendants to misrepresent 
and distort, for the purpose of ex- 
tricating their own reputations from 
just condemnation, and white-wash- 
ing their families. And thus the 
reign and the tragical death of 
Paul I. which should for ever 
remain a warning example to mon- 
archs, to governments, to the no- 
bility and the people, will be mis- 
understood or misrepresented. All 
these considerations compel me, 
little as I feel inclined to undertake 
the task, to make a violent effort 
and continue this work. 

At the end of the first part 
(written during my dear Julia’s 
lifetime), I expressed my intention 
of endeavouring ‘to relate in chro- 
nological order the various occur- 
rences of Paul’s reign.’ This I am 
now not able to do. I have no 
heart for it; and, besides, I have 
not at hand my own notes and 
papers, or such historical records as 
would enable me to observe strict 
chronological order in my narrative. 


Carlsruhe, #2 April, 1847. 
Therefore I shall not attempt it, 
and the reader must be satisfied 
with the perusal of detached anec- 
dotes related by an eye-witness, and 
set down without order or method, 
just as I recollect them. 

Let us return for a moment to 
Gachina, that terrific place from 
whence was issued the thundering 
rescript of my father’s dismissal 
and banishment, and which had 
been the cradle of Paul’s army and 
navy, their organization, institu- 
tion, drill, and discipline. Gachina 
was his favourite autumnal resi- 
dence, at which he held his annual 
military manceuvres. For a northern 
country residence it is superb. The 
palace, or rather chateau, is large 
and substantially built of hewn 
stone, in excellent taste; the park 
is very extensive and contains many 
fine old oaks. A limpid stream 
meanders through the park and 
pleasure-grounds, spreading itself 
out in several places into large 
pieces of water, which might be 
almost called lakes; the water is so 
perfectly pure and transparent that 
one may count the pebbles at a 
depth of twelve or fifteen feet, and 
one sees large trout and sterlets 
swimming about. 

Paul was of a very romantic dis- 
position, and delighted in everything 
that was chevalresque. To this he 
united a taste for magnificence 
and luxury which he had acquired 
during his residence at Paris and 
Berlin. At Gachina we had, as I 
have mentioned, great reviews and 
manceuvres, and whilst these were 
going on great gaieties—con- 
certs, balls, theatrical perform- 
ances—succeeded each other every 
night without intermission; and it 
seemed as if the pleasures of Ver- 
sailles and Sansouci were concen- 
trated at Gachina. But alas! these 
solemnities were but too often 
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marred by severities of different 
kinds, such as officers being placed 
under arrest, or banished to dis- 
tant regiments without a moment’s 
warning. Accidents, too, such as 
frequently occur at great cavalry 
manceuvres, occasionally happened 
and provoked the Emperor very 
much; but although always made 
angry by such occurrences, he in- 
variably gave proofs of great hu- 
manity when any one was seriously 
injured. 

One day that I mounted guard at 
the palace a funny scene took place. 
I have already mentioned that the 
cavalry officers’ guard-room was 
next to the Emperor’s private cabi- 
net, in which I often heard him at 
prayer. Next to the officers’ room 
was a large anteroom, where the 
guard stood, and from this anteroom 
a long narrow corridor led into the 
interior of the palace, and a sentry 
was posted here to call to arms 
whenever the Emperor came that 
way. All of u sudden I heard the 
sentry shout ‘Guard, turn out! I 
rushed out of my room, and the 
men had scarcely time to take up 
their carabines, and I to draw my 
sabre, when the door of the cor- 
ridor flew open, and the Emperor, 
in shoes and silk stockings, with 
his sword and hat, entered in a 
great hurry, and at the same mo- 
ment a lady’s shoe, with a very high 
‘heel, flew over his Majesty’s head, 
and just missed it. The Emperor 
went through my room into his 
cabinet, and Mademoiselle Nelidoff 
came out of the corridor, picked up 
her shoe quietly, put it on, and 
returned to where she came from. 

The next day, as I was marching 
off the guard, his Majesty came and 
whispered to me,‘ Mon cher, nous 
avons eu du grabuge hier” ‘Oui, 
sire!’ I replied. I was much amused 
with this occurrence, and did not 
mention it to any one, expecting it 
to be followed by something equally 
amusing, and in this I was not dis- 
appointed. That very evening, at 
the ball, the Emperor came up to 
me, as he might have done to a 
familiar friend or confidant, or like 
a Don Quixote to his Sancho Panza, 
and said, ‘ Mon cher! faites danser 
‘quelque chose de joli.” I imme- 
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diately guessed that his Majesty 
wished me to make Mademoiselle 
Nelidoff dance. What could she 
dance but a minuet, or gavotte 
de l’an’40? Iasked the leader of 
the orchestra if he could play a 
minuet, and being answered in the 
affirmative, I ordered them to begin 
playing, and immediately engaged 
Mademoiselle Nelidoff, who, the 
reader will recollect, had distin- 
guished herself as a dancer at the 
Convent des Demoiselles. We be- 
gan to dance. What grace she dis- 
played, how beautifully she per- 
formed the ‘pas’ and turned the 
corners, and how elastic the little 
creature was in all her movements, 
in despite of her high-heeled shoes, 
just like the famous Lantini, who 
had taught her. Nor did I forget 
the instructions of Mons. Canziani, 
my dancing master: and dressed as 
I was, in a coat a la Frederick le 
Grand, we must have looked very 
like old pictures. The Emperor 
was in ecstacies, and followed me 
through the whole minuet, encou- 
raging me by such exclamations as, 
‘C'est charmant, c’est superbe, c’est 
deliceux.’ This first dance having 
happily terminated, the Emperor 
desired me to get up another, and 
bring a second pair into action. 
The question now was, who to take, 
or who would pass muster on such 
a trying occasion? We had an 
officer in our regiment, named Hit- 
roff; I recollected that he had also 
taken lessons of Canziani, when a 
lad of thirteen, along with myself; 
and ashe always then wore red 
heels to his shoes, I used to call him 
the Chamberlain. No one could 
be better suited for my purpose. 
I therefore informed him of his 
Imperial Majesty’s desire. At first 
Hitroff hesitated, although he ap- 
peared evidently glad of an oppor- 
tunity of stepping forward; he con- 
sented after a moment’s thought, 
and asked me what lady he should 
select. ‘Take old Mademoiselle C. 
Valoneff, I said, and he did so; of 
course I again engaged Mademoi- 
selle Nelidoff myself, and the dance 
went off most successfully, and to 
his Majesty’s very great delight and 
satisfaction. I had for my share of 
recompense nothing but the amuse- 
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ment, but to Alexis Hitroff this 
minuet was of great use. Being 
not a very good officer, he was made 
a Chamberlain at Court, which in- 
troduced him into the civil service, 
and being obsequious in his manners 
to powerful ministers he at length 
became a minister himself, and is 
now a very indulgent Comptroller 
of the Empire, and on the whole, a 
very good man. 

The Emperor Paul is usually 
spoken of as a man divested of 
every amiable quality, always mo- 
rose, always touchy, very suspi- 
cious, and resentful. This was not 
at all his character: He could un- 
derstand and enjoy a joke as well 
as any one, provided it did not pro- 
ceed from ill-will towards him, or 
any similar motive. The following 
anecdote will, I think, show this. 

Opposite to one of the windows 
of the officers’ guard-room above 
mentioned, grew a very old oak, I 
believe it is still there. This tree 
was covered with curious excres- 
cences, out of which a few twigs 
grew. One of these excrescences 
was so perfect a likeness of Paul L., 
with his pigtail, that I could not 
resist making a drawing of it. On 
my return to the barracks my sketch 
was so much admired, that every 
one wished to have a copy of it, and 
the next day at parade I had scores of 
applications for this caricature from 
officers of the Foot-guards. These 
were easily made, and I distributed 
not less than thirty or forty of them. 
Spied over as were all our move- 
ments, by the Gachina officers in- 
corporated into our regiments, there 
can be no doubt that my caricature 
and its distribution were duly re- 
ported to the Emperor. The next 
time I mounted guard, that is, five 
days later—we had three fine squa- 
drons in the Horse Guards, and I 
was the only officer in our squadron 
who stood his ground—I amused 
myself copying two fine busts that 
stood before a looking-glass in the 
guard-room. I had finished draw- 
ing Henri IV., and was very busy 
copying Sully, when the Emperor 
himself entered the room without 
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my perceiving it, and placed him- 
self behind me, he tapped me gently 
on the; shoulder, and asked me, 
‘What are you doing? ‘ Drawing, 
sire,” I replied. ‘Come, let me see. 
Well done, Henri IV. is very like, 
let me look at Sully. Come, this 
will be like, too, when it is finished. 
I see you can make good likenesses. 
Have youever made mine?’ ‘Many 
a time, your Majesty. Upon this 
he burst out laughing, looked at 
himself in the glass, and said, ‘A 
pretty phiz (horocha kaia) to 
draw, slapped me again good- 
humouredly on the shoulder, and 
returned to his cabinet, laughing 
heartily. Surely there could not 
be a greater instance of indulgence 
towards a gay young man, in whom 
he did not discover any malicious 
intention, for drawing his carica- 
ture. There was genuine noblesse 
and high breeding in Paul’s cha- 
racter, and although he was jealous 
of power, he despised all those per- 
sons who showed themselves too 
subservient to his will at the ex- 
pense of their rectitude and truth, 
whilst he respected those who, in 
order to protect the innocent, fear- 
lessly resisted his bursts of violence. 
It was on this account that the 
Emperor Paul showed to the last 
day of his life, the highest re- 
spect and regard for Sergey Ilitch 
Mouchanoff, the Grand Master of 
the Horse. 

But enough of Gachina, the au- 
tumnal residence of the court, its 
grand manceuvres, its splendid en- 
tertainments, and the dancing on 
the slippery and highly-polished in- 
laid floors of the palace. Although 
many afflicting occurrences were 
occasioned by Paul’s irascible dis- 
position (particularly in connexion 
with Gachina), we cannot but re- 
gret that so honest, so clever, and 
80 patriotic a sovereign, and one so 
regardless of persons, should not 
have been allowed to reign longer, 
and weed a few more unworthy 
members from amongst the aristo- 
cracy and placemen. His ears were 
always open to hear the truth,* and 
with him, to hear the truth was to 


* Those best likely to be informed on the subject, assert that Paul heard the truth even 


when unpalatable, from no one more frequently than Mdlle, Nelidoff.—Zditor of Article.. 
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recognize and remember it, and to 
respect the person from whom it 
proceeded. In Paul’s time there 
certainly was some favouritism in 
the distribution of presents and 
gratifications, but never in the pro- 
motion of officers; and there was 
always a perfectly equal administra- 
tion of justice between superiors 
and inferiors. A cornet might safely 
demand a court-martial against his 
commanding officer, with perfect re- 
liance on the impartial administra- 
tion of justice, and this was the shield 
by means of which I kept at bay the 
Grand Duke Constantine all the 
time he commanded onr regiment, 
and effectually resisted his violence 
and despotism. The very mention 
of demanding a court-martial was a 
Medusa’s head which petrified his 
Imperial Highness with terror, as I 
have frequently experienced. It is 
right that I should here record that 
after many years’ estrangement from 
Constantine, when I called upon 
him at Dresden in December, 1829, 
he received me with open arms, and 
in the presence of his natural son, 
Alexandroff, related all the quarrels 
I had had with him, nobly confess- 
ing that he had always been in the 
wrong, and doing full justice to the 
correctness of my conduct towards 
him. It gives me great pleasure to 
write these lines, and record here 
on earth that this Prince, although 
guilty of many errors, and very 
severely judged, was not, as has 
been represented, devoid of all 
virtue, and above all, of humility 
and charity. 

To show the respect which Paul 
entertained for courts-martial, and 
his impartiality in matters of justice, 
I will relate the following anecdote. 
Tn the first year of his reign Count 
Sumailoff was Proeureur-General 
of the Senate, and was connected 
with General Lavroff, who was mar- 
ried to a sister of the well-known 
rich Demidoff. Lavroff was a pro- 
fligate fellow, a great gambler, and 
deeply in debt. His wife was very 
gay and very rich, and had liaisons 
with three officers of our regiment, 
the Horse Guards. She was so much 
pleased with their attentions, zeal, 
and love, that she gave each of them 
a bill at sight for 30,000 roubles. 
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Lavroff, furious at so large a sum 
escaping him, petitioned the Senate, 
representing his better half to be an 
idiot, and unable to read the sum 
written in the body of the bills; 
that she had only seen the figures 
at the top of the bill, which was 
originally 3000, and that an addi- 
tional o had been added by the 
happy lovers, whom he accused of 
forgery. The Senate, under Su- 
mailoff’s direction, found the officers 
guilty of the foul act, and sentenced 
them to be degraded. This was 
sent up to his Majesty for confirma- 
tion; but the Emperor, instead of 
confirming the sentence of the Se- 
nate, ordered a court-martial in our 
regiment. I was the junior mem- 
ber of the court, and as such, of 
course, the first to vote. I moved, 
that Madame Lavroff be asked 
‘whether there was any fraud in 
the three bills? She replied in 
writing, ‘that there was no fraud; 
that she loved the three officers, and 
wished to make them a present, and 
that her husband was a liar” I 
then voted that the three officers 
should be acquitted of the forgery 
and fraud, but should be dismissed 
the regiment, as having been guilty 
of ungentlemanlike conduct. The 
court agreed to this unanimously, 
and the sentence was presented to 
the Emperor, who confirmed it, 
annulling the decision of the Senate 
and giving them a fierce reprimand. 
The three officers were dismissed, 
and in after life they frequently 
testified their gratitude to me. 

Paul was, as I have said before, 
from his youth up a sincere Chris- 
tian, and had in truth the fear of God. 
To such a man his coronation oath 
was indeed a sacred pledge. At our 
coronations the various privileges 
granted by charter to certain classes 
of the nation, as the noblesse, bur- 
gesses, merchants, or to certain 
communities, as the Cossacks, or to 
conquered provinces, or those an- 
nexed by treaty, particularly the 
Baltic Provinces, are all recorded; 
and the Sovereign swears to main- 
tain them, as well as to protect pri- 
vate property and the various reli- 
gions of the realm. Paul always 
did faithfully keep his coronation 
oath, except, alas! in three cases. 
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He struck three officers on parade 
with his cane—and dearly he paid 
for this at the hour of his death. 
I served during the whole of his 
reign, and never missed a drill or 
parade, and I can positively declare 
that although he was often excited, 
I never heard an insulting oath 
proceed from his mouth. The fact 
is, Paul was himself a gentleman; 
knew what was due to a gentleman, 
and behaved accordingly. There 
was, as I have already observed, 
much chivalry in his general cha- 
racter, even to an excess. There 
can be no better proof than his 
having proposed, and that in good 
earnest, to meet Bonaparte in single 
combat at Hamburgh, each to be 
attended by only two seconds, and 
there to terminate by a duel the 
wars “hat were devastating Europe. 
The Emperor’s seconds were to 
have been Count Pahlen and Count 
Kutaizoff. It must be confessed 
that there was a great deal of eccen- 
tricity in such a proposal; but 
nevertheless full justice was done by 
the world, and by Bonaparte him- 
self in particular, to the humane and 
heroic motives which induced the 
Emperor to make so chevaleresque 
a proposal, which he offered with 
sincerity and earnestness. 

Apropos of chivalry, I must de- 
scribe some of the occurrences at 
Pavlofisky, the summer residence of 
the Imperial family. It was parti- 
cularly in the spring, or the early 
part of the summer, that their Ma- 
jesties resided there, for during the 
great heat of July, Peterhof, on the 
Gulf of Finnland, being a cooler 
place, was generally preferred. 
Pavlofisky, the personal property 
of the Empress Mary, was most 
elegantly adorned, and every spot 
of ground there, which was at all 
capable of it, had been marked most 
impressively with the stamp of her 
feelings, her tastes, and her re- 
miniscences of her travels abroad. 
There was a Pavillon des Roses, 
like that at Trianon; chalets, like 
those she had seen in Switzerland; 
a mill and several dairies in imita- 
tion of the Tyrol, and also reminis- 


Count Kutaizoff. 


* One of her sisters married a Demidoff, an officer in our regiment, the other a son of 
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cences of gardens and terraces from 
Italy. A theatre and long avenues 
copied from Fontainebleau, and 
artificial ruins in various places. 
Every evening there were rural 
parties, drives, collations, theatricals, 
impromptus, surprises of various 
kinds, balls or concerts, and the 
Empress, her beautiful daughters 
and daughters-in-law, by their 
affability and elegance of manner, 
gave to these fétes a most delightful 
character. Paul himself enjoyed 
them very much, and his admira- 
tion of female beauty often induced 
him to point out a Dulcinea, whom 
his Figaro or Sancho, Kutaizoff, 
never failed to book, and exert him- 
self to the utmost to convert into a 
liaison and bring to maturity. 

Once, during a tour in the in- 
terior, the Emperor, ata public ball 
at Moscow in 1798, was thus im- 
pressed with the lively black eyes of 
a Mademoiselle Anne Lapouchine. 
Of this impression Kutaizoff became 
immediately the confidant, and with- 
out delay he gave notice of it to the 
lady’s father, with whom a plan was 
concocted to ensnare his Majesty’s 
heart. 

‘ La troupe dorée,’ as the Emperor 
called us, the officers of the Horse 
Guards, on account of our general 
smartness and the colour of our 
uniforms, red, ‘tirant sur l’orange, 
being the crack men at the Pavloff- 
sky parties, were very soon in- 
formed of this love affair, and de- 
bated the subject pretty freely. 
This came to his Majesty’s ears, and 
put the regiment out of favour for 
atime; but this did not last long, 
for Mademoiselle Lapouchine liked 
us herself, and she had sisters who 
had set their eyes on some of us.* 
So that as soon as she rose in favour 
herself we also regained our former 
position. Before long Mademoiselle 
Lapouchine was made Demoiselle 
d’Honneur, and invited to live at 
Pavloffsky. A separate house, a 
sort of little garden villa, was 
allotted to her, and to this Paul 
could easily pass unseen from the 
‘Pavillon des Roses.’ He went 
there every evening, as he imagined 
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at first, merely for Platonic admira- 
tion; but the barber and the papa 
knew human nature better, and 
judged more soundly of the conse- 
quences. They succeeded in rivet- 
ing Paul’s affections to the girl by 
means of her obstinate resistance to 
his Majesty’s desires, and indeed 
she resisted the Imperial amorous 
attacks without much effort on her 
part, because she had previously 
contracted at Moscow a very decided 
attachmént for a Prince Gagarin, 
major in the army, and at that time 
with Souvaroff in Italy. One even- 
ing that Paul’s attack was more 
fierce than usual, Mademoiselle 
Lapouchine burst into a fit of tears, 
and begged to be left unmolested, 
confessing at the same time her 
love for Gagarin. At once Paul’s 
noble spirit burst forth, his chi- 
valrous feelings were aroused; he 
would no more dream of love for 
the damsel, but be her friend, and 
assist in marrying her to the man 
she loved so faithfully. Orders 
were immediately despatched to 
Souvaroff to send back Major Prince 
Gagarin. Just as this order arrived 
the Prince had distinguished him- 
self in some affair, and was there- 
fore made the bearer of the report 
of that victory. I was present when 
Gagarin arrived at court. He was a 
very good-looking little man. Paul 
decorated him instantly, and intro- 
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duced him himself to his belle. 
That day the Emperor was frantic 
with joy, and quite proud of his 
heroic self-sacrifice. He moved 
about as if he was only feather 
weight, and in the evening, at a petit 
bal at the palace, he really looked 
quite happy, spoke with admiration 
of his handsome and happy rival, 
and introduced him to several of us 
with perfect good humour. I, for 
my part, have not the slightest 
doubt that Paul was sincere in feel- 
ing the triumph of virtue in his 
heart; and were it not that Kutai- 
zoff and Lapouchine, who were all 
this time making their choux gras, 
subsequently worked up Paul’s 
evil passions and stimulated his 
foible—on this occasion had not 
Gagarin himself lent his hand to 
their accursed plot, the Princess 
Anna Gagarin, née Lapouchine, 
would not have been Paul’s mai- 
tresse en titre the day on which he 
was murdered. 

Contemporaneous with this love 
affair, great public events were 
taking place—for instance, the treaty 
of alliance between Russia and 
England, and the whole Continent, 
against revolutionary France, was 
signed. Souvaroff was recalled from 
his exile and appointed generalis- 
simo of the allied Austro- Russian 
army acting in Italy, February, 
1799." A Russian army, under 





* At the period of Paul’s accession to the throne (Nov. 1796), Souvaroff was com- 


mandant of the military divisions of Jekaterinovslaw. At first everything went on 
smoothly enough, and on the $3 December Paul invited the old warrior to come to the 
coronation at Moscow, in the kindest manner possible; but this friendship was of short 
duration, for on the ?, January, 1797, Souvaroff received asevere reprimand for having 
sent one of his aides-de-camps to St. Petersburg with private letters, although Paul had 
strictly forbidden officers being employed as couriers, he having sent two Feldjagers to 
each General-in-Command to do that sort of duty. Moreover it would appear that 
Souvaroff, according to a custom then prevalent in the Russian, and indeed in all other 
armies, not excepting the British, had withdrawn from their duties a certain number of 
officers and men, and employed them about his own person and for private purposes; but 
Paul’s wrath was most of all excited by Souvaroff’s granting leave of absence to officers, 
and on the 43 January a second and still severer reprimand was issued ; on which Souvaroff 
sent in his resignation, which had, however, been granted before his application reached 
St. Petersburg. Souvaroff retired immediately to his estates in the government of 
Nowogorod, where he remained perfectly unnoticed till September, 1798, when the Emperor 
ordered him to come to St. Petersburg, which he did, although unwell, travelling with his 


own horses, and stopping to feed them at the barriers of the city (ae =e 


October 6 
avoided being presented at Court that day. Paul was most impatient to see him, and 
fixed an early hour next morning for his audjence; the old Field Marshal asking, as 
Danilewsky informs us, ‘How am I to appear—I was dismissed without a uniform ?” 
The people about court, however, told him to put on an unattached uniform, which he did, 


and was closeted with Paul for an hour; after which he was taken to the parade and 


, so that he 
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General Hermann, was sent to Hol- 
land to co-operate with that acting 
under the Duke of York, and thus 
attack France from the north; and 
last of all, but not the least im- 
portant event, was the nomination 
of the Emperor Paul to be Grand 
Master of Malta, and the placing of 
that island under his protection. 
Paul was in ecstasies with this title 
—to be Grand Master of so many 
knights-errant, at the very moment 
that a romantic love was inflaming 
his tender heart, set the poor man 
quite beside himself. He thought 
he could never be generous enough. 
Three houses were bought on the 
Quay of the Neva to be united into 
one palace for Prince Gagarin, the 
indulgent husband of the favoured 
brunette. Her father, Lapouchine, 
was created a prince, and named 
Procureur-General of the Senate (an 
office most resembling that of First 
Lord of the Treasury in England, 
as to political power and influence), 
so to say, Prime Minister. Kutai- 
zoff, who had been dangerously ill 
with a quinsy, made over his Ma- 
jesty’s chin to another barber, but 


retained for himself the Figaro part . 


of the business, and continued to be 
the confidential attendant of the 
Grand Master of Malta on his 
amorous incognito drives every 
evening, as noticed in the first part 
of these papers. Of course the 
Emperor could not allow a mere 
chin-scraper to sit in the chariot 
with the Grand Master of Malta on 
such solemn occasions as his visits 
to his mistress. This led, as has 
been already mentioned, to Ku- 
taizoff being made a count, and re- 
ceiving the appointment of Grand 
Master of the Horse to the Grand 
Master of Malta. The new count, 
in his equestrian capacity, thought 
it necessary to hire a house near 
the palace of the Princess Gagarin; 
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and in this house he established his 
own mistress, Madame Chevalier, a 
French actress. I have frequently 
seen the Emperor leave him there, 
and fetch him away again on his 
return from his own mistress. 

On this occasion, again, the trowpe 
dorée, that is, the officers of our regi- 
ment of Horse Guards, were obliged 
to take their part in the mouvements 
du Palais. No sooner was the treaty 
of alliance with England signed 
than I was despatched by special 
command from Pavloffsky to St. 
Petersburg, to have a uniform made 
precisely like that of the English 
Horse Guards, red, with blue facings, 
embroidered in gold. Most fortu- 
nately I found out an Englishman, 
named Donaldson, who had formerly 
been tailor to the Prince of Wales; 
had become a bankrupt in England, 
and when travelling through Poland 
in search of adventures, ran away 
with a very rich and enormously 
fat Polish bourgeoise of Warsaw. 
This man was just arrived at St. 
Petersburg, and I applied to him; 
and, thanks to his activity, was 
enabled to return to Pavlofisky in 
less than two days, in my new uni- 
form, which was very generally ad- 
mired, especially by the Grand 
Duchesses. Two or three other 
officers had scarcely time to have 
similar uniforms made, when a new 
colour was given us, purple. Purple 
was the colour of the Grand Master 
of Malta, and therefore, the troupe 
dorée was dressed in purple. Of 
such changes of colour and cut of 
our coats, we had no less than nine 
during the four years of Paul’s 
reign. 

The reader must not imagine that 
during the time that all these 
amorous negotiations, political 
movements, changes of coats and 
colours, grand entertainments and 
gaieties were going on at Pavlofisky, 


shown the new drill, &c., but he retired before the exercise was over, under pretext of 
illness, and although Paul wanted him to take service again, he declined, begging permission 
to be allowed to return to his village, which was accordingly granted: there he remained 
till February, 1799, when Tolbeskin, an aide-de-camp of Paul's, appeared with a letter from 
the Emperor, informing him that the Emperor of Germany (Francis) had requested that 
he, Souvaroff, should assume the command of the allied Austro-Russians in Italy, he, Paul, 
had acceded and he was therefore reinstated; but it is evident that Paul did this with a bad 
grace, for he gave underhand instructions to General Hermann, one of Souvaroff’s subor- 


dinates, to watch over the Field Marshal and act as his Mentor. 


Hermann was subsequently 


employed in Holland, where he made a mess of it—Danilewsky, vol, i. 
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that there were, therefore, no dis- 
ciplinary severities such as occurred 
at Gachina and in the metropolis. 
On the contrary, there were quite as 
many, if not more; for as there 
were daily reviews, not in large 
corps as at the great manceuvres, but 
in small detachments, every mis- 
take became more perceptible. 
There was also at Pavloffsky a so- 
called citadel or fort named Bip, 
to which officers were sent occa- 
sionally under arrest. Twocolonels 
of the Don Cossacks named Zalou- 
vesky, famed for their achievements 
in the last war, were arrested and 
sent to Bip for spirited replies to 
Paul. Captain Tschitschagoff of the 
navy was also ordered under arrest 
to the citadel for a lively reply 
which bordered almost on imperti- 
nence. He resisted this order on 
the plea of the privileges attached 
to the Cross of St. George. The 
Emperor, infuriated beyond mea- 
sure, ordered the cross to be torn 
off, and Ouvaroff, who was aide-de- 
camp-general on duty, accomplished 
the deed without hesitation. Tschi- 
tschagoff, incensed at this insult, 
threw off his uniform also, and 
walked into the fort in his waist- 
coat. He was kept under arrest a 
few days only, and was soon after- 
wards promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral, and given the command of 
a squadron. 

Ouvaroff was colonel of a regi- 
ment quartered at Moscow when 
the Emperor first saw Mademoiseile 
Lapouchine and became smitten 
with her black eyes. As cicisbeo of 
Lapouchine’s wife, the lady’s mother, 
he of course became a party to the plot 
for ensnaring Paul. Ouvaroff arrived 
at Pavlofisky with the Lapouchine 
family, was transferred to the Horse 
Guards, very soon promoted and 
made aide-de-camp-general, and so 
went on progressing in favour, pari 
passu, with the Lapouchines. Ata 
dinner of the ‘ soi-disant’ liberators, 
after the death of Paul, Ouvaroff re- 
minded Tschitschagoff of his having 
been the person who tore off his 
Cross of St.George. Tschitschagoff 
replied, ‘If you serve the present 
Emperor as faithfully as you served 
the last, you richly deserve to be 
well recompensed.’ Ouvaroff, al- 
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though a confidential aide-de-camp- 
general of Paul, and on duty the 
night he died, was, as will be seen 
hereafter, one of the leading mem- 
bers of the conspiracy. 

The history of no country in the 
world can exhibit evidences of 
greater patriotism in a line of sove- 
reigns than that shown by the 
family of Romanoff. Personal foibles 
ofsome individual monarchsamongst 
them have been, it is true, taken 
advantage of, and abused by place- 
men and courtiers; and it is also 
true that they have been frequently 
led astray by their own presumption, 
still, as far as my own experience 
and a severe scrutiny and observa- 
tion of public measures during four 
successive reigns goes, I am con- 
vinced that there has always been 
a patriotic motive, either real or 
mistaken, at the bottom of every act 
of these sovereigns. Rulers of this 
mighty empire take a personal 
pride in its greatness, and some- 
times consider it their duty to act 
in a manner which they hold to be 
in accordance with that greatness, 
in consequence of which love of 
glory often degenerates into per- 
sonal vanity, and wise economy into- 
unbounded extravagance. In ad- 
dition to the innate propensity that 
every man has, whether prince or 
cobbler, to pride and vainglory, ever 
since the fall of our forefather Adam, 
the Russian monarchs have two 
other excuses for their ambition and 
love of praise. First: that all the 
descendants of the Romanow family 
have been remarkable, both males 
and females, for great personal 
beauty and physical powers. Se- 
condly: from the year 7oo, and even 
still longer, Russia has been at war, 
with scarcely any intermission, 
either being invaded itself or in- 
vading others. This country has 
been perpetually fighting, and its 
armies have been always headed by 
its princes, czars, or emperors. In 
this way the love of military glory, 
and with it that of playing the cor- 
poral, have been transmitted from 
father to son, and has remained the. 
predominant passion or foible of the 
race to this day. How flattering it 
is to the pride of man to see thou- 
sands of men move, stop, turn as 
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his word. What a very clever officer, 
high in rank and favour at court 
once said, when speaking of the 
immense cost to the empire of its 
standing army, is perfectly just and 
true :—‘ Until we have a cripple for 
our sovereign we shall never see 
any change in the spirit and habits 
of our emperors.’ ‘Toujours joli 
gargon, toujours caporal.’* 

Let us now return to the chain of 
events that ended in the murder of 
Paul. 


The Autumn and Winter of 1800.— 
The Spring of 1801.—The Murder 
of the Emperor Paul. 


20 Nov 


¥ > - a De 
St. Petersburg, > De, 1847: 


It is now the seventh week since 
my return here, and scarcely a day 
has passed that I have not been 
asked to relate the details of the 
awful catastrophe of Paul’s death. 
Every one tells me, ‘ You ought to 
write it all down.’ But I reply, 
‘Of what use will it be? who has 
ever been made wiser by experience ? 
Men are always agitated by the 
same evil passions, and the same 
evil causes produce the same ill 
effects.’ 

We left Paul at Pavloffsky, agi- 
tated by love, generosity, and jea- 
lousy, and a prey to designing men. 
In this same state he came after- 
wards to Gachina and to St. Peters- 
burg. Several of the principal 
actors on the scene knew that their 
own position was one of imminent 
danger, and that at any moment 
Paul might be awakened to repent- 
ance, or change the object of his 
affection and annihilate them all. 
The two Grand Dukes too, were in 
constant terror for themselves. 
They were both of them com- 
mandants of regiments, and as such 
daily exposed to reprimand for 
the least mistakes at parades or 
drills, for which they revenged them- 
selves by inflicting severe punish- 
ments on the soldiers, and putting 
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the officers in arrest. The regiment 
of Horse Guards was spared more 
than the others; it was then com- 
posed of two battalions, each of five 
squadrons, and the esprit de corps 
was such as enabled us to resist any 
unjust or unfair attack upon us. 
This esprit de corps was represented 
to the Emperor in a sinister point of 
view, as a spirit bordering on re- 
bellion, and a bad example to the 
other regiments. There were two 
private interests to be served by the 
ruin of our regiment. The Grand 
Duke Alexander was inspector of 
all the infantry, and Constantine, 
who knew nothing of cavalry, 
wished to become inspector of this 
arm, and as a stepping-stone to 
that office, to get the command of 
the Horse Guards. Ouvaroff, who 
was in that corps, wished to have a 
separate regiment to command, and 
these two desiderata were to be ob- 
tained at one blow by sacrificing 
our regiment. It was therefore 
newly organised, or rather disor- 
ganised: three squadrons of picked 
men and horses were selected out of 
the regiment and formed into a 
separate corps, ‘the Chevalier 
Guard,’ which was given to Ouvaroff 
and quartered at St. Petersburg ; 
and the remainder of the regiment 
was formed into five squadrons, 
placed under Constantine’s com- 
mand, and banished to Czarskoje 
Selo, where he was to teach us 
garrison duty. 

The tyrannical cruelties we had 
to undergo there from Constan- 
tine and his Ismailofsky myrmi- 
dons baffles all description. Our 
spirit was, however, not to be 
broken, and Constantine’s terror at 
the very mention of a court-martial 
several times effectually checked 
his violence and unjustifiable se- 
verity. It was owing to my steadi- 
ness and firmness at that trying 
period that I obtained that influence 
in the regiment which I preserved 
to the end of my career in the Horse 


* It would seem that the present Emperor, Alexander II., although as handsome and 


vigorous as the others, is anything but a corporal. 


He saw too plainly the break-down of 


the corporal system in 1855-6, and Nicholas his father, saw it too on his deathbed. 
+ Was it simply that people quizzed the old man, who was fond of talking of his own 
times, or was it the sourde fremissement that preceded that year 1848 which prompted 


these inquiries? 
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Guards, and which saved that noble 
corps from all participation in the 
base plot for Paul’s assassination. 
We were kept at Czarskoje Selo 
about a year anda half. Our com- 
manding officers were being con- 
stantly changed, and we heard that 
we were subjected to a strict sur- 
veillance as being considered Jaco- 
bins. Our existence during this 
banishment from the metropolis 
was not over pleasant to most of 
our officers. However, I did not 
dislike it myself, for from all we 
heard from St. Petersburg, and the 
strange reports that reached us 
from thence, I was convinced that 
all was not right there, and that the 
Emperor was alarmed about his 
personal safety. His Majesty, with 
the entire Imperial family, had left 
the old palace and gone to reside at 
that of St. Michel, which was built 
like a ‘chateau fort,’ surrounded 
with canals and drawbridges, full 
of secret staircases and underground 
passages, in short, just like a feudal 
fort, ‘a l’abris d’un coup de main.’ 
Princess Gagarin had left her 
husband’s house and was lodged in 
the new chateau under the Em- 
peror’s cabinet, which had a private 
staircase leading to her apartment 
and also to that of Count Kutaizoff. 
Counts Rostopchin and Arakts- 
chejeff, the two men that Paul had 
previously considered to be his 
most faithful and efficient servants, 
were banished to their estates. We 
heard that Count Pahlen held the 
office of Minister of Foreign affairs, 
and also that of Postmaster-General, 
in addition to his being Chief Go- 
vernor of St. Petersburg, and as 
such, Commandant of the garrison 
and head of the police. We were 
told that all the Zouboffs, who had 
been banished to their estates, had 
returned to St. Petersburg, and 
amongst them Madame Gereb- 
zoft, née Zouboff, famous for her 
liaison with Lord Whitworth, and 
that they were received at court and 
had become daily visitors and fa- 
miliar friends at the house of the 
good and honest General Oboliani- 
noff, Procureur-General of the 
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Senate. We also heard that several 
generals—Talitzin, the two Ousha- 
koffs, Depreradovitch, and others— 
had frequently select parties, and 
‘des petits soupers fins,” which 
lasted till very late, and that the ex- 
Colonel Hitroff,* a very excellent and 
clever man, but a ‘roué,’ who was 
attaché to Constantine, also gave 
small ‘ routes’ close to the ‘ Palais 
St. Michel.’ 

All these novelties, hitherto 
strictly forbidden, proved to us that 
something quite unusual was going 
on at St. Petersburg, more espe- 
cially as the ‘ Rounds’ and patrols 
about the Palais St. Michel were 
kept constantly on the alert. 

The diplomatic circles at St. 
Petersburg were much agitated 
during the winter of 1800, for the 
Emperor Paul, displeased with the 
conduct of Austria during Souvarofi's 
campaign of 1779 in Italy, and with 
that of England in Holland, 
broke off from the coalition, and as 
Grand Master of Malta, declared 
war against England, which he was 
preparing to pursue vigorously in 
the spring of 1801. In the Feb- 
ruary of that year my regiment was 
recalled from its banishment at 
Czarskoje Selo, and barracked in the 
house of Garnowsky at St. Peters- 
burg. Major-General Kogine, who 
had been inflicted on us as a severe 
executioner during our banishment, 
was removed to a line regiment, 
and Lieutenant-General Tormasoff, 
a distinguished officer and a perfect 
gentleman, appointed to command 
us, @ favour for which we did not 
know how to account. 

On my return to town I was 
most kindly received by my old 
friends, by Count Pahlen himself, 
by General Talitzin, and several 
others, also by the Zouboffs and 
Obolianinoffs. I was asked to pri- 
vate parties to dinner; and in the 
evening, at these parties, I par- 
ticularly remarked that there was 
no general conversation, but every- 
where ‘ des apartes’ of people, who 
immediately dispersed if any one 
came near them. I observed that 
General Talitzin and others came 





* The person mentioned above as having become chamberlain in consequence of his 


minuet-dancing. 
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up to me and addressed me as if 
they intended to speak confiden- 
tially on some subject, and then 
suddenly stopped, became thought- 
ful and silent. In short, the whole 
appearance of society showed evi- 
dently that something extraordinary 
was going on; and the freedom with 
which the Emperor was blamed, his 
extravagances ridiculed, and his 
severities recorded, were to me evi- 
dent proofs that some plot was 
hatching against him. A dinner of 
four persons at Talitzin’s, a ‘ petite 
soirée’ at Hitroff’s, and a party at 
Count Valerian Zouboff’s, particu- 
larly aroused my suspicions ; and as 
I once dined at Count Pahlen’s, and 
purposely said something strong 
about the Emperor, the Count 
stared me in the face, and said, 
* J—f—qui parle et brave homme 
qui agit.’ All this was enough to 
prove to me that something was in 
the wind ; itmade me very thought- 
ful, and disturbed me to the very 
soul. I called to mind my alle- 
giance and oath of fidelity, and 
Paul’s many good qualities, and at 
length became very unhappy; but 
I saw nothing but doubt and sus- 
picion before me; there was nothing 
certain, and no evidence on which 
I could act, or by which I could 
determine a certain line of conduct. 
In this state of uncertainty I went 
to my old friend Tonci,* and he at 
once decided for me, saying, ‘ Be 
faithful to your sovereign, act with 
firmness and good faith ; but as you 
can neither repress the extravagant 
conduct of the Emperor, or stop the 
people in their designs, whatever 
they may be, assume such an air of 
severity and prudence in conversa- 
tion, that no one shall dare to ap- 
proach you with confidential com- 
munications.’ I followed Tonci’s 
advice to the best of my ability, and 
owe to it my preservation at this 
critical period. 

About this time the Grand- 
Duchess Alexandrina, wife of the 
Archduke Joseph, Palatine of 
Hungary, was extremely ill, at the 


* Tonci was a Neapolitan nobleman by birth. 
of Poland as a poet, philosopher, and painter, 
general information ; he loved me like a son, and looked on me asa pupil. I owe him, 
indeed, a great debt of gratitude. 
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last extremity, and the news of her 
death were hourly expected from 
Vienna. With Austria the Empe- 
ror was highly displeased on 
account of its conduct in Switzer- 
land, which led to the defeat of 
General Korsakoff at Zurich, and 
the entire failure of Souvaroff’s 
glorious campaign in Italy, from 
whence he was marching north- 
ward over the St. Gotthardt. 
Against England war had been 
declared, an embargo laid on 
British property, and great pre- 
parations made for carrying on, in 
alliance with France, a naval war 
against that country at the opening 
of the navigation in spring. 

All these occurrences threw a 
great gloom upon society in general. 
The ‘Corps Diplomatique’ ceased 
to receive as usual; most of the 
great houses, some of which kept 
what was called table ouverte, 
changed their style of living. The 
court, itself, shut up in the Chateau 
St. Michel, which was guarded like 
a fortress of the feudal time, also 
led a very dull and retired life. 
The Emperor, having his mistress 
in the chateau, used no more to 
drive out as he had formerly done, 
and even his rides were exclusively 
confined to what was called the 
third summer garden, where no one 
but himself, the Empress, and their 
private suite was admitted. The 
alleys of this park or garden were 
kept always free from snow for 
winter exercise on horseback. 
During one of these winter rides, 
four or five days before the Em- 
peror’s death (there was a thaw at 
the time), Paul suddenly stopped 
his horse, and turning to the Grand 
Master of the Horse, Mouchanoff, 
who rode close to the Empress, 
said in a tone of great alarm, ‘I felt 
quite suffocated—I could not 
breathe—I felt as if I was going to 
die. Won’t they strangle me? 
Mouchanoff observed, ‘Sire, it is 
probably an effect of the thaw.’ 
The Emperor said nothing, shook 
his head, and looked very thought- 


He came over in the suite of the King 
He was a man of superior genius and great 
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ful; nor did he utter a single word 
more until he got back to the 
chateau. 

What a singular warning! what 
a strange presentiment! ‘This in- 
cident was related to me, the same 
evening that it occurred, by Mou- 
chanoff, who also told me that he 
had dined at court and that the 
Emperor looked more grave than 
usual and talked less. I also heard 
from Monsieur de Mouchanoff that 
Madame Gerebzoff had that evening 
taken leave of the Obolianinoffs, 
and that she was going abroad. 
She stopped at Berlin; but of this I 
shall have occasion to say more 
hereafter. 

I am now approaching a very 
serious period in the history of 
Russia—one in which I have been 
to a certain degree an actor myself, 
on many occasions an eye and ear 
witness, and of some of the details 
of these very grave events I have 
received immediate and most accu- 
rate reports. It is my sincere in- 
tention in relating what passed to 
say the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Neverthe- 
less, I must beg my reader to dis- 
tinguish carefully between what I 
relate as having seen or heard my- 
self and what I know from report 
only; but which I must relate also, 
as without it my narrative would 
be necessarily incomplete. 

On the r1th of March, 1801, the 
squadron commanded by me and 
bearing my name, was to give the 
guard in the Chateau St. Michel. 
Our regiment,:the Horse Guards, 
had an interior guard in the palace, 
consisting of twenty-four privates, 
three sous-officers, and one trum- 
peter; it was commanded by an 
officer, and drawn up in the room 
outside the Emperor’s cabinet, with 
the rear to the door leading into it 
(the cabinet). Cornet Andreefsky 
mounted guard that day. 

Two rooms from this there was 
another interior guard, furnished 
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by the grenadier battalion of the 
Preobrazensky Guards, the Empe- 
ror’s own and favourite regiment, 
and in which he was much beloved. 
This guard was commanded by the 
sous-lieutenant, Marine, and had 
been, it seems, purposely composed 
of one third of original Preobrazensky 
grenadiers, and two thirds men in- 
corporated into that regiment on 
the dissolution of the regiment of 
Life Grenadiers, which took place 
at the instigation of General Count 
Charles Lieven, a very severe and 
violent-tempered man.* That regi- 
ment had been considered one of 
the finest, bravest, and best-disci- 
plined regiments in the Russian 
army during several reigns, par- 
ticularly that of Catherine, and the 
men were, in consequence of its 
dissolution, very ill-disposed to the 
Emperor. 

The main guard in the court of 
the chateau, as also the outlying 
sentries, were given by a company 
of the Semenoffsky guard, the 
Grand Duke Alexander’s own regi- 
ment, and was commanded by a 
Gachinois captain, who, like a 
puppet, knew nothing but the out- 
ward forms of service, without ever 
guessing what such forms were 
established for. 

At ten a.m. I marched my guard 
to the parade-ground, and while the 
parade was going on, Ouschakoff, 
the adjutant of our regiment, com- 
municated to me that by special 
command of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, I was ordered to be colonel 
on duty in the regiment for this day 
This was perfectly contrary to the 
routine of the service, as the colonel 
whose squadron is on guard having 
to visit his posts was never put on 
any other duty. I observed this to 
Ouchakoff in rather an angry tone, 
and was about to complain imme- 
diately to the Grand Duke, but he 
was not on parade nor was his 
brother Alexander, which astonished 
us all. Ouchakoff gave no reason 


* The eldest brother of Prince Lieven, who was so many years ambassador in 


England. 


Count Charles Lieven did not continue long in the army; and after retiring to 


his estates became, by God’s mercy, a most penitent and humble Christian, and as such 
rendered great services to the Church of Christ in Russia, particularly in the Baltic pro- 


vinces, 


Late in life he became a member of the Council of State, and president of the 


Protestant Synod, as well as of several Bible Societies, 
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for all this although he seemed to 
know it. 

As I could not remedy this irre- 
gularity, I conducted the guard 
into the palace and posted it there, 
and recommending all the neces- 
sary cautions to the officer, as I was 
not to see him any more, I returned 
to the barracks to attend to my 
duties as ‘ colonel de service.’ 

At eight o’clock in the evening, 
having received the report from the 
officers on duty in the five squad- 
rons, I went to St. Michel’s Chateau 
to hand over my report to the 
Grand Duke Constantine, com- 
mandant of the regiment. 

On stepping out of the sledge at 
the grand entry, I was met by a 
kammerlaquais of his Imperial 
Majesty’s private apartments, who 
asked me where I was going. I 
knew the man very well, and con- 
sidering his question to be one of 
simple curiosity, I told him that I 
was going to Constantine. ‘ Pray 
do not, he replied, ‘for I must 
immediately inform the Emperor of 
it. ‘I cannot help it, said I, ‘ for 
I am the colonel on duty, and must 
report to his Highness, and you 
may say so to the Emperor.’ The 
lacquey ran up the stairs to one 
side of the chateau, and I went up 
to the other side. 

As I entered into Constantine’s 
ante-chamber, his trusty valet, 
Roudkofsky, asked me, with a star- 
tled air, ‘What do you come here 
for? I replied, throwing off my 
fur cloak on a sofa,‘ You seem to 
me to be all mad here. I am the 
colonel on duty.’ He then opened 
the door a, and said, ‘ Well, go in. 


Fig. 1. 





Cabinet of é 


Constantine jj 


I found Constantine three or four 
paces from the door b, looking very 
much excited. I immediately re- 
ported to him the state of the regi- 
ment. Whilst I was making my 
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report, Alexander came out of the 
door c, sneaking along like a fright- 
ened hare. At this moment the 
back door d opened, and in came 
Paul I. in propria personi, booted 
and spurred, with his hat in one 
hand and his cane in the other, and 
marched towards our group as if 
he were on parade. 

Alexander ran away like a lamp- 
lighter into his own apartment; 
Constantine stood transfixed, with 
his hands flapping on his pockets, 
as if he was facing a bear unarmed. 
And I, turning on my heel in due 
form, presented to the Emperor the 
report of the state of the regiment. 
The Emperor said, ‘Oh! you are 
on duty (ti dejourni), nodded to 
me very civilly, turned on his heels 
and marched off to the door d. 
When he was gone through the 
door, Alexander opened jis door @ 
little, and peeped into the room. 
Constantine stood immoveable. 
When a second door in the next 
room had made a loud noise as if it 
had been violently shut, proving 
that the Emperor was really gone, 
Alexander sneaked again towards us 
like a crouching pointer. 

Constantine said, ‘ Well, brother, 
what do you think of mine?’ point- 
ing to me. ‘I told you he would 
not be frightened.’ Alexander 
asked ‘ What! are you not afraid of 
the Emperor? ‘No, your High- 
ness, and why should I? I am on 
duty, and that too out of my turn, 
and Iam doing my duty and fear 
no one but the Grand Duke, and 
that because he is my commander, 
just as my soldiers are not in fear 
of his Highness because they fear 
no one but me.’ ‘Then you know 
nothing,’ replied Alexander. ‘ No- 
thing, sir, but that I am on duty 
out of my turn.’ ‘I ordered that,’ 
said Constantine. ‘Then, said 
Alexander, ‘we are both under 
arrest.’ I laughed. The Grand 
Duke said, ‘Why do you laugh ? 
‘ It is, sir, because you long wished 
for that honour. ‘Yes; but not in 
the way we are now under arrest ; 
we have been both of us brought 
up by Obolianinoff to the chapel, to 
take an oath of allegiance.” ‘I 
have no need of being brought up 
to take an oath of allegiance, said I. 
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‘I am faithful.’ ‘ Well, said Con- 
stantine, ‘now go home, and mind 
you, be on your guard.’ I then 
bowed and went away. 

In the ante-room, as the valet 
Roudkofsky was helping me to put 
on my fur cloak, Constantine 
shouted out, ‘ Roudkofsky, a glass 
of water. Roudkofsky poured 
water into a tumbler, and I ob- 
served to him that there was a 
little feather on the surface of the 
water. Roudkofsky took it out 
with his fingers, and throwing it on 
the floor said, ‘It swims to-day, 
but will be drowned to-morrow.’ 

I then left the palace and went 
home: it was just nine o’clock, and 
when seated in my arm-chair I was, 
as may be well imagined, rather 
troubled in my thoughts, after all 
that I had just seen and heard, in 
addition to the forebodings I had 
previously had. My meditations 
did not, however, last long; at a 
quarter before ten my servant, 
Stephen, entered the room, and in- 
troduced a feldjiiger. ‘His Ma- 
jesty desires you to come to the 
palace immediately.’ I answered, 
‘ Very well,’ and desired my sledge 
to. be put to. 

Now to receive such a message 
through a feldjiiger was generally 
considered a very nervous affair, 
and of bad omen. I had, however, 
no evil presentiments and imme- 
diately went up to my guard, and 
asked Andreefsky, the officer, 
‘whether all was right. He an- 
swered ‘that it was perfectly so; 
that the Emperor and Empress had 
passed the guard three times, had 
bowed to them very affably, and 
had been very gracious in their 
manner. I told him that I had 
been sent for by the Emperor, and 
had no idea what it could be for. 
Andreefsky could not guess either, 
for everything had been all right 
throughout the day. 

At sixteen minutes after ten the 
sentry of our guard called to arms, 
and the guard turned out and 
formed. The Emperor came out of 
the door a, dressed in shoes and 
stockings, having been at supper. 
He was preceded by his favourite 
little dog ‘Spitz, and followed by 
Ouvaroff, aide-de-camp-general in 
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waiting; the dog ran up to me and 
fondled me, although it had never 
seen me before. I kept it off with 
my hat, but it jumped again on me, 
caressing me, and the Emperor 
slapped it with his hat, upon which 
Spitz went behind Paul and sat on 
his hind legs and never ceased 
‘fixing’ me. 

The Emperor then came up to 
me as I was standing a couple of 
yards from the guard, and said in 
French, ‘Vous étes des Jacobins.’ 
Rather hurt at this, I replied, ‘Oui, 
sire!’ He answered, ‘Pas vous, 
mais le regiment!’ ‘To this I ob- 
served, ‘ Passe encore pour moi, mais 
vous-vous trompez, pour le regi- 
ment.’ To which he replied in 
Russian, ‘ A ja loutche snaiou, svodit 
Karasul.’ ‘I know better, send 
away the guard.’ I gave the word 


of command, ‘ By files to the right. 


March!’ and Cornet Andreefsky led 
away the guard through the door 3, 
and went home with it. The dog 
Spitz never moved, but kept fixing 
his eyes on me all the time. The 
Emperor then spoke Russian and 
said we were Jacobins. I contra- 
dicted him and denied the truth of 
this accusation. He replied as 
before, that he knew better; and 
that he had ordered the regiment to 
be sent out of town and dispersed 
in villages, saying very kindly to 
me, ‘ Your squadron is to be quar- 
tered at Czarskoje Selo, two brigade- 
majors will accompany the regi- 
ment to the seventh werst, and do 
you give orders that it shall be 
ready in the morning at four o’clock 
in full marching order, with ‘ sack 
and pack.’ Then turning to his 
two under valets, who were dressed 
as Hussars, but unarmed, he said, 
‘And you two keep this post,’ 
pointing to the door a. Ouvaroff 
was all this time making silly faces 
and smiling behind the Emperor, 
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and poor faithful Spitz looking 
earnestly at me. I wonder what 


became of the poor dog. The Em- 
peror then bowed to me _ with 
marked kindness, and retired into 
his cabinet by the door a. 

This is perhaps the best place to 
explain how the interior of the 
Emperor’s 


vabinet was disposed, 
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Empress's Bedroom, 
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It was a long room, into which you 
entered by the door a; and as 
some of the walls of the chateau 
were thick enough to contain a 
private staircase, you had then to 
pass through a second door, 6. In 
the thickness of the wall between a 
and b, there was in fact a private 
stair, that which led to the apart- 
ments of the Princess Gagarin, 
and also to those of Count Kutai- 
zoft. At the farther end of the 
cabinet there was a door, c, leading 
to the Empress’s bedroom, and near 
it a fireplace, d; and on the right- 
hand side at e was the Emperor’s 
camp-bed, over which his Majesty’s 
sword, cane, and sash were always 
suspended. The Emperor always 
slept in drawers, and a white linen 
yaistcoat with sleeves. 

Having received his Majesty’s 
commands, as stated above, I re- 
turned to the regiment and delivered 
them to ‘General Tormassoff, who 
shook his head in silence and de- 
sired me to give the necessary 
orders in the barrack, so that every- 
thing should be in readiness and 





* Now in the possession of the Editor, 
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the horses saddled at four o’clock. 
It was then eleven o’clock, one hour 
before midnight. I retired to my 
Voltaire-chair full of thoughts, as 
may be supposed. 

A few minutes after one A.m., 
12th March, my servant, Stephen, 
came into the room again, with a 
special messenger of the Grand 
Duke Constantine (solstrenno ed- 
dovoi), with a note written in his 
Highness’s own hand,* evidently in 
great haste and under great excite- 
ment, of which the following is a 
literal translation :— 


‘ The regiment is to be assembled 
on horseback this moment, as 
quickly as possible, with full am- 
munition, but without sack and 
pack ;+ and to wait for my orders. 

(Signed) 

* CONSTANTINE, Czesarevich.’ 


And the messenger then added, 
‘His Highness desired me to tell 
you that the palace is surrounded 
by troops, and that you are to have 
the carbines and pistols loaded with 
ball cartridge.’ 

I immediately ordered my ser- 
vant to put on his pelisse and cap 
and come with me. I took him 
and the messenger to the barrack 
gates, and desired the latter to tell 
his Highness that his orders should 
be obeyed. As to my servant, I 
ordered him to go to my father’s 
house, and tell my father all that 
he had heard, and return no more 
till I came there myself. 

I knew what influence I pos- 
sessed over the soldiers, and that no 
one would move them or the regi- 
ment without my consent, and it 
was evidently my duty to keep 
them clear of false rumours. Our 
barrack was a thick-walled house, 
built in the form of a hollow square. 
with only two gates into it. Andas 
it was still winter, and all the win- 
dows double, I could easily make it 
an impenetrable citadel by entirely 
locking and nailing up the back 
gate, and placing double sentries at 





+ With ‘sack and pack’ is the German technical expression for ‘heavy marching 
order,’ that is, with forage, bread, cooking utensils, and camp requisites. This term 


oceurs again in the Arch Duke Constantine’s order.—Zditor, 
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the front gate, with strict orders 
not to admit any one. I did so; 
and as I was not quite sure of what 
mind or disposition General Tor- 
massoff might be on such an occa- 
sion, in order to make certain of 
him I placed a sentry at the door of 
his apartments, with strict orders 
not to let any one pass. 

I then went into the stables, had 
the men called in, and ordered the 
horses to be saddled immediately. 
As it was winter we were obliged 
to light candles, and in a moment’s 
time the great light awoke the 
whole regiment. Some of the 
colonels reproached me for being 
as they said, in such a d-—d hurry 
as there was time enough till four 
o'clock. I made no reply; and as 
they knew me well enough to be 
satisfied that I was not far wrong, 
they all did as I did, in their squad- 
rons. However, when I gave 
orders to load with ball cartridge, 
they all remonstrated, and we had a 
bit of an argument; but asI had re- 
ceived his Imperial Majesty’s orders 
personally, they thought I must be 
right, and followed my example. 

Between three and four in the 
morning I was called to my ad- 
vance post by the sentinel at the 
gate. There I found Lieutenant 
Oushakoff, the adjutant of our regi- 
ment. ‘ Hallo, where do you come 
from? You have not slept in bar- 
racks. ‘I come from St. Michel’s 
Chateau.’ ‘And what is the matter 
there?’ ‘The Emperor Paul is dead 
and Alexander is proclaimed em- 
peror.’ ‘ Hold your tongue!’ was my 
reply, and I immediately led him 
off to the General, sending away the 
sentry I had placed. 

We went into the drawing-room, 
next to his bedroom. I called out, 
‘General, General! Alexander Pe- 
trovich.’ His wife awoke, and asked 
‘Who is there?’ ‘Colonel S 
madame.’ ‘Oh, very well,’ and she 
awoke her husband. His Excel- 
lency put on his slippers and dress- 
ing-gown, and came out in his night- 
cap, rubbing his eyes, and still half 
asleep. ‘ Whatis the matter?’ said he. 
‘ Here, sir, is the adjutant just come 
from the palace; he will tell you. 
‘Well, sir, what has happened? 
‘ His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
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is dead : he died of apoplexy.’ ‘Sir, 
what do you mean; how dare you 
say so?’ was the reply. ‘He is 
dead, indeed,’ said Oushakoff, ‘ the 
Grand Duke has ascended the 
throne, and I have orders from the 
Military Governor that your Excel- 
lency should immediately bring the 
regiment to swear allegiance to the 
Emperor Alexander.’ He also told 
us that St. Michel’s Chateau was 
surrounded by the troops, and that 
Alexander, with his wife Elizabeth, 
had been removed to the Winter 
Palace under escort of the Chevalier 
Guard, commanded by Ouvaroff in 
person. General Tormassoff having 
satisfied himself of the truth of 
what had happened, said to me in 
French, ‘ Eh bien mon cher Colonel, 
faites sortir, le regiment, preparez le 
Prétre et ’Evangile, et reglez tout 
cela. Je m’habillerai et je descen- 
drai tout de suite.’ 

Oushakoff told us further that 
General Beningsen had been left as 
commandant of St. Michel’s Cha- 
teau. 

On the {jth March, between four 
and five in the morning, when there 
was scarcely yet light, the whole 
regiment was drawn up on foot in 
the barrack-yard. Father John, the 
regimental chaplain, brought out 
the cross and the Gospel on a 
church pulpit, and placed it in front 
of the regiment. General Tormassoff 
then related aloud what had hap- 
pened; that Paul had died of 
apoplexy, and that Alexander had 
ascended the throne; and he then 
invited the regiment to swear alle- 
giance. Tormassoff was a new comer 
in so old and faithful a regiment as 
the Horse Guards, and his speech 
produced little effect on the men, 
and was not responded to by a 
single cheer as he had expected. 
He then desired me, as the colonel du 
jour, to address the soldiers. I be- 
gan by the 1st, or Life Squadron, 
in which I had served for so many 
years, so that I knew every man. 
On the left flank stood Gregory 
Ivanoff, an exemplary soldier, six 
feet high. I said to him, ‘ You have 
heard what has happened?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
* Will you now swear allegiance to 
Alexander?’ He replied, ‘ Has your 
honour (Vashe vidokoblagorodie) 
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seen the Emperor Paul actually 
dead? ‘No,’ I replied. ‘ Would 
it not be mighty odd,’ said Gregory 
Ivanoff, ‘if we were to swear alle- 
giance to Alexander whilst Paul is 
still alive?’ I answered, ‘ Certainly 
it would.’ The General whispered 
to me in French, ‘Cela est mal, 
urrangéz cela.’ ‘I then addressed 
the General in a loud voice (in Rus- 
sian), saying,‘ Permit me to observe 
to your Excellency that we are not 
proceeding in due order in the ad- 
ministration of the oath; this is 
never done without the standards,’ 
and I then whispered him in French 
to desire me to send for them. The 
General then said aloud,‘ You are 
quite right, Colonel, send for the 
standards.’ I desired the first pla- 
toon to be mounted, and as Gregory 
Ivanoff was the right-hand man, 
and as such, one of the two files 
which were to go into the palace 
to receive the standards, I ordered 
Cornet Philatieff (the commandant 
of the platoon) without fail to show 
the men the Emperor Paul, dead or 
alive. 

When they arrived at the palace 
General Beningsen, as commandant 
of the chateau, ordered them to 
fetch the standards, upon which 
Philatieff said that it was absolutely 
necessary that the men should first 
see the Emperor. On this Bening- 
sen exclaimed, ‘ Mais c’est impos- 
sible, il est abimé, fracasse, on est 
actuellement & le peindre et a l’ar- 
ranger. Philatieff replied that 
unless the men see him dead, the 
regiment refuses to swear allegiance 
to the new Sovereign. ‘Ah ma foi, 
said old Beningsen, ‘ s’ils lui sont si 
attachés, ils n’ont qu’a le voir. And 
the two files were let in and viewed 
the mangled corpse. 

On the arrival of the standards 
the usual honours were paid to 
them, and the customary etiquette 
observed ; they were then delivered 
over to the several squadrons, and I 
proceeded with the administration 
of the oath. I first addressed honest 
Gregory Ivanoff.* ‘ Well, brother 
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(bratye), you have seen the Emperor; 
is he really dead? ‘He is, your 
honour; very dead (brepko oumer).’ 
‘Will you now swear allegiance to 
Alexander? ‘ Yes, i will; although 
he shall be no better, for after all, 
whoever is priest is also father.’ 
(Kto ni pop tot i batka). 

Thus ended the ceremony which 
ought to have been a mystery, and 
indeed was so in the souls of the 
soldiers. 

I am now about to relate from 
hearsay, but from the best authority, 
quite fresh at the time, how this 
horrible catastrophe was accom- 
plished. 

On the 11th of March, in the 
evening, there were several parties 
of the conspirators. Colonel Hitroff, 
the two Generals Ouschakoff, Depre- 
radovich of the Semenofsky regi- 
ment, and several others, had pri- 
vate suppers; and all of these late 
in the evening were united into one 
principal party, at which General 
Beningsen and Count Pahlen himself 
appeared. Much wine was drunk, 
several had more than enough; and 
it was at the close of this sup- 
per that Count Pahlen is reported 
to have said, ‘ Rapellez vous, mes- 
sieurs, que pour manger d’une 
omelette il faut commencer par 
casser les ceufs.’ 

At that same supper Colonel 
Bibikoff, of the Ismailoffsky Guards, 
avery excellent officer, and a gen- 
tleman connected with the best 
families, is reported to have said 
openly, ‘that it was quite idle to 
get rid of Paul alone; that Russia 
would not be better with the other 
members of the family, and that 
the only way would be to get rid of 
them all together.’ Atrocious as 
such a proposition was, it is curious 
enough that it was renewed in the 
last conspiracy that broke out at the 
accession of the Emperor Nicholas, 
in 1824. 

About midnight most of the con- 
spiring regiments moved towards 
the palace, the Semenofsky Guards 
were foremost and occupied the in- 


* Gregory Ivanoff, after leaving the service, was for many years porter to Count Orloff, 
and as such well known to all the travellers who visited St. Petersburg. Subsequently he 
was travelling-servant to the Count in England and on the Continent, and always took care 


of Count Orloff’s ferocious bull-dog.— Author. 
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ward corridors and passages of the 
chateau. The conspirators moved 
from the supper-table a little after 
midnight. The signal to rush into 
the inward apartments, even into 
the Emperor’s cabinet, was to be 
given by Argamakoff, adjutant of 
the Grenadier battalion of the 
Preobrajinsky Guards, whose duty it 
‘vas to call the Emperor in case of fire 
inthetown. Argamakoff was torun 
into the anteroom, where my guard 
had been posted, and to cry ‘Fire!’ 
At that moment, the conspirators, 
about one hundred and eighty in 
number, rushed in to the door a, 
and at the same moment Marin, 
who commanded the interior foot- 
guard picket, and who had taken care 
to disperse, as sentries, the faithful 
grenadiers of the Emperor’s batta- 
lion of Preobrajinsky Guards, called 
on those men of the guard who had 
been formerly in the Life Grenadier 
regiment, to step forward, and thus 
this important post was secured to 
the conspirators. 

The two valets (Hussars un- 
armed) defended their post (door a) 
bravely, one of them was stabbed 
and the other also wounded. The 
conspirators found the first door (@) 
of the bed-room unlocked, and sus- 
pected that the Emperor might 
have escaped by the private stairs, 
which he could easily have done, 
and thus ‘got clear off in the same 
way Kutaizoff did. But when they 
came to the second door ()) they 
found it locked on the inside, a cer- 
tain sign that the Emperor was 
there. ‘The door was burst open 
and the conspirators rushed in, but 
there was no Emperor to be seen. 
Search was made everywhere, but 
in vain, there was zo Emperor to 
be found, although the door c, lead- 
ing to the Empress’s bedroom, was 
also locked on the side of the cabi- 
net. This search lasted several 
aninutes. General Beningsen, who 
was a tall, cool, and phlegmatic 
man, went over and leaned against 
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the chimney-screen, and looking 
behind it, saw the Emperor hid 
there. ‘Pointing downwards with 
his finger, he said, ‘ Le voila!’ and 
Paul was immediately dragged out 
of his concealment. Prince Platon 
Zouboff, who acted as spokesman of 
the plot and its leader, then ad- 
dressed him. 

Nervous as the Emperor natu- 
rally was, he did not appear 
alarmed; but asked with rather a 
dignified air, ‘what they all came 
for in that way? Platon Zouboff 
replied that his Majesty’s despotism 
had become intolerable to the na- 
tion, and that they came to demand 
his renunciation of the throne. 
The Emperor, full of his honest and 
conscientious intentions to render 
the nation happy, to maintain the 
laws and statutes of the empire, and 
to enforce justice, entered into an 
argument with Zouboff, which lasted 
about half an hour, and which 
ended by becoming rather hot. 
During this time those who had 
drank much champagne,were getting 
impatient, and the Emperor spoke 
loud and gesticulated. Count Ni- 
cholas Zouboff, the Master of the 
Horse, a man of gigantic stature 
and strength, and ‘half seas over,’ 
struck the Emperor on the hand, 
and said,‘Tchto ti tak kritchich?’ 
‘Why do you shout so?” The Em- 
peror, at this insult, pushed away 
Zouboff's left hand angrily; upon 
which Zouboff, with his right fist, 
in which he clenched a massive gold 
snuff-box, hit Paul a ‘swinging’ 
blow on the left temple, which 
knocked him down senseless. Zou- 
boff’s French valet-de-chambre then 
jumped with his feet on the Em- 
peror’s stomach, and Scariatin, an 
officer of the Ismailofsky regiment, 
took the Emperor’s own sash down 
from over his bed, and strangled 
him with it, and in that way he was 
‘ Burked.”* 

Count Pahlen’s last words at the 
supper, ‘Quil faut commencer par 


* Another version of the story makes Zouboff in his drunkenness put his fingers into 
a snuff-box Paul had in his hand, which is however improbable, considering he had jumped 
out of bed to hide himself, on which Paul is said to have struck him first and so brought 
on the scuffle; Zoubot! wresting the box from the Emperor’s hand and felling him with a 
blow of it, Both versions concur in representing a snutl-box to have been the weapon em- 
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casser les ceufs,’ were recollected, and 
alas! acted upon. Several persons 
were named as having been very 
violent and brutal on this occasion, 
and having revenged themselves of 
personal insults they had received 
from the Emperor by kicking and 
trampling on, and in every possible 
way mangling the unfortunate 
corpse,so much so that it was no 
easy matter for the surgeons and 
painters to render it fit to be exhi- 
bited to the public, as it was during 
several weeks, according to the usual 
etiquette. I saw the deceased Em- 
peror* when lying in state. He 
was black and blue in the face, 
although skilfully painted; his 
cocked hat was placed on his head 
in such a manner as to conceal as 
much as possible the left eye and 
temple, which had been ‘ knocked 
in 


Thus died, on the r2th of March, 
1801, one of the Lord’s anointed, of 
whom historyt says, ‘ This monarch 
was adorned by many virtues, he 
was indefatigably active, a lover of 
order and justice, full of sincere 
godliness and of pure faith.’ On the 
day of his coronation he published 
a charter regulating the right of 
inheritance to the throne of Russia. 
Agriculture, industry, commerce, 
the arts and sciences, had in him a 
sure protector. For the civilization 
and education of Russia he esta- 
blished at Dorpat, a university; at 
St. Petersburg, an academy for 
military orphans (Pavloffkoje Kor- 
pouss). For females, St. Cathe- 
rine’s School, St. Mary’s Institution, 
&e. 

It is disgusting to mention the 
names of the human bloodhounds 
that distinguished themselves by 
their ferocity at this catastrophe. 
I shall only mention that I knew 
most of them until their exit out of 
this world; and ‘I have the cer- 
tainty’ that the hour of death was 
to most of them one of dreadful 
mental agony and excruciating 


bodily sufferings. Blessed be the 
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merciful hand that preserved me 
from every participation in this 
horrid crime! 


CONCLUSION, 


Events immediately subsequent to the 
death of Paul. 
St. Petersburg, ~ Dec., 1847. 

It is quite extraordinary the great 
interest now shown by gentlemen 
and ladies of rank to know all the 
details of the above catastrophe. 
What has caused this during the 
last eight months I cannot at all 
comprehend. This morning I had 
occasion to call on young Count 
Orloff, aide-de-camp of the Em- 
peror, a very amiable, well-informed, 
and in every way respectable young 
man, to ascertain from him in what 
uniform I am to sit for my portrait 
for an album the Emperor has or- 
dered from the miniature painter 
Hauch, to contain portraits of all 
the surviving officers of the Horse 
yuards of the year 17—, that in 
which his Imperial Majesty was 
himself inscribed on the rolls of 
that regiment; and amongst whom 
I am now the oldest survivor. 

A propos of those times and occur- 
rences Count Orloff read to me some 
notes he had taken down in his 
diary of what he had heard me re- 
late to a joint friend at Stuttgardt, 
and he expressed the greatest wish 
to know more about that very in- 
teresting period. 

I now return to the tragical scene 
of the r2th March, 1801. As soon 
as Sergey Ilitch Mouchanoff, the 
Grand Equerry specially attached 
to the Empress Mary (widow of 
Paul), was informed of what had 
happened, he hastened to call up 
the Countess Lieven, First Lady of 
Honour and governess of the In- 
perial children, the particular and 
confidential friend of the Empress, 
and a lady of great strength and 
power of mind, one may almost say 
of masculine energy. 

Countess Lieven went into her 


* It has been stated on good authority that when the Corps Diplomatique were ad- 
mitted to view the body, the French ambassador, on passing, leaned over the railing, and 
turning down the cravat, exhibited the red mark round the Emperor’s neck produced by- 
the sash,—Zditor, 
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Majesty’s bedroom (it was now two 
in the morning), and the Empress 
started up in bed and asked, ‘ Who 
is there? ‘It is I, your Majesty.’ 
I am sure Alexandrina* is 
” No, madam. Not her’ 
! then it is the Emperor.’ 
She jumped out of bed as she was, 
without shoes and stockings, and 
ran to the door leading to the Em- 
peror’s cabinet, in which he slept. 
Countess Lieven had only time to 
throw a saloppe (a wadded cloak) 
over her Majesty’s shoulders. 

Between the two bedrooms (of 
the, Emperor and Empress) was a 
room which had a separate entrance 
and a private staircase, and into 
this a picket of the Semenofisky 
Guards had been introduced by the 
conspirators, in order to prevent 
any person from entering into the 
Emperor’s cabinet on that side. 
This picket was commanded by my 
cousin, Captain Alexander Volkoff, 
an officer particularly known to the 
Empress, and under her special 
protection. 

In the utmost excitement, with 
dishevelled hair, and in the costume 
described above, the Empress ran 
into this room, shrieking, ‘Let me 
pass! let me pass!’ The grenadiers 
crossed their muskets. With tears 
she turned to Volkoff, and begged 
to be permitted to pass. He replied 
that he dared not. She threw her- 
self on the ground and embraced the 
sentinels’ knees, entreating them to 
let her pass. The rude soldiers 
wept at her agony, but resisted 
firmly. The Empress then got up, 
and with a dignified air and firm 
step, returned to her bedroom. 
Pale and cold as a marble statue 
she sate herself down in an arm- 
chair, and in that state she was 
dressed. Mouchanoff, her faithful 
friend, was the first man she ad- 
mitted to her presence, and from 
that moment he never left her as 
long as she lived.t 

Early in the morning a messenger 
arrived from the Winter Palace; it 
was, I think, Ouvaroff himself, if I 


* One of the Grand Duchesses. 
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recollect aright. ‘In the name of 
the Emperor and Empress, he en- 
treated the Dowager Empress to 
come over to them.’ ‘ Tell my son,’ 
replied the Empress, ‘that until I 
have seen my husband dead with 
my own eyes I shall not acknow- 
ledge him for my sovereign.’ 

Now it is necessary to relate that 
Count Pahlen had not lost sight of 
Alexander, who was young and 
timid. Pahlen never went up him- 
self with the conspirators to attack 
Paul, he remained on the floor 
below, with Alexander, who, it will 
be remembered, was under arrest as 
well as Constantine, in the apart- 
ments where I had seen them. This 
was what made slanderers after- 
wards say, ‘That if Paul had es- 
caped, as he might have done, 
Count Pahlen would have probably 
arrested Alexander, and given a 
different turn to the whole game.’ 
One thing is certain, that Pahlen 
was perfectly collected, knew what 
he was about, and had taken all 
possible precautions to provide for 
every contingency. Paul, who for 
several days appeared alarmed, had 
desired Pahlen to send an ex- 
press for Arakschejeff; the courier 
was despatched, and Arakschejeff 
arrived at the gates of the town on 
the very evening of the murder; 
but was not permitted to pass the 
barrier. 

General Kologrivoff, who com- 
manded the Hussars, and was a 
faithful and devoted servant of the 
Emperor, was that evening at his 
own house, playing whist with 
Major-General Koutouzoff, who 
served under him. At half-past 
twelve o'clock Koutouzoff took out 
his watch and signified to Kolo- 
grivoff that he was under arrest, 
and that he had orders to watch 
over him. Koutouzoff was probably 
well prepared to act if he had been 
resisted. 

Major Gorgoly, the town major, 
a very handsome young man, was 
commissioned to arrest Count Ku- 
taizoff, at Madame Chevalier’s, the 


+ As a memento of Mouchanoff’s services at this awful period, the Empress gave him 
her portrait in a mourning dress, which is now in the possession of the family, and a 


beautiful picture it is.—Auéhor. 
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actress with whom he lived, and at 
whose house he frequently slept, 
and where they expected him to be, 
as he was not to be found in the 
palace. The dexterous Figaro had, 
however, given them the slip by the 
private staircase, and forgetting his 
master, to whom he owed every- 
thing, he ran without shoes or 
stockings, in his robe de chambre 
and nightcap, through the whole 
of the town, and found refuge in 
the house of Stephen Sergewitsch 
Lanskoy, who, like a noble fellow 
as he was, never betrayed him till 
all danger was over. As to Madame 
Chevalier, people say that she did 
not fail to appear as attractive as 
possible ; but Gorgoly, although at 
the time a preux Chevalier, paid no 
tribute to her charms, and the fair 
lady ‘en a été quitte pour sa peur.’ 

It might have been expected that 
Alexander, after receiving such a 
rebuke in answer to his message to 
his mother, whom he loved as ten- 
derly as she loved him, would have 
immediately flown to her arms. 
But he could not go to her with- 
out immediately allowing her to see 
the corpse of her murdered hus- 
band, and this, alas! could not be 
permitted. They could not allow 
the Empress to see him in the state 
in which Gregory Ivanoff saw him, 
‘very dead.’ The plastering, paint- 
ing, repairing, and dressing, together 
with the embalming, lasted more 
than thirty hours, and it was only 
in the evening of the day following 
the murder that Paul was shown to 
the afflicted Empress. 

The day that followed the awful 
events of the night of the 11th of 
March showed how frivolous and 
flippant a set the public of a metro- 
polis, a court, and a garrison are. 
One of the great atrocities with 
which the Emperor Paul was 
charged was his tenacity and severity 
in enforcing old-fashioned costumes, 
hairdress, equipages, and such 
like comparatively trifling matters. 
The moment the poor man was 
known to be dead, all the heads 
were dressed @ la Titus, pigtails 
were docked, curls cut off, and 
trousers, round hats, and top-boots 
were paraded in all the streets. 
The ladies, too, lost no time in 
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adopting new costumes, and the 
equipages in the streets looked no 
more like German or French ‘ atte- 
lages’ of bygone times, but were 
at once changed back into the old 
national mode of harnessing the 
horses, with the coachmen in na- 
tional costume, and the postillions 
riding the off-horses (which Paul 
had strictly forbidden); and all 
these equipages drove to and fro 
through the streets at the usual 
speed and with the warning cries 
of the postillions, customary in 
Russia. This movement given to 
the whole population of the me- 
tropolis, suddenly freed from all 
street restrictions and police regu- 
lations, made people really feel as 
if fetters had dropped off their 
hands by magic, and that the na- 
tion had been raised from the grave 
to life and locomotion. 

That morning, at ten o’clock, we 
were all on parade, and the cus- 
tomary routine was observed. Count 
Pahlen behaved quite as usual. 
As I was standing aside he came 
up to me, and said, ‘Je vous ai 
craint plus que toute la garnison.’ 
I replied, ‘Et vous avez eu raison.’ 
‘ Aussi,’ said he, ‘j'ai eu soin de 
vous faire renvoyer. This expres- 
sion made me think that the report 
was true of the Emperor having 
received an anonymous letter giving 
all the names of the conspirators, 
with Count Pahlen’s name at the 
head of the list, and that when Paul 
charged him with it, the other did 
not deny it, but on the contrary, 
said, ‘that as he knew it all, his 
Majesty might be sure that he him- 
self, the military governor, being at 
the head of the plot, it was all as it 
should be.’ On this the Emperor 
thanked Pahlen, and asked him 
‘ whether he, on his part, could not 
do something to add to his security ?” 
To which Pahlen replied, ‘I do not 
know that you can, except that per- 
haps your Majesty should send 
away those Jacobins there’ (point- 
ing to where my guard stood), ‘and 
by taking care to bolt that door’ (the 
one leading to the Empress’s bed- 
room). Both of which things the 
poor Emperor did not fail to do, to 
his own destruction, as we have 
already seen. 
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The conspirators looked very 
arrogant on the parade, and seemed 
to glory in their crime. Prince 
Platon Zouboff also appeared at 
parade, looking very unsoldierlike 
with all his smiles and foppery, for 
which he was distinguished at the 
Court of Catherine,* and which I 
remembered so well with disgust. 
The officers of our regiment kept 
aloof, and treated the conspirators 
with disdain, so much so, that it 
occasioned several quarrels, which 
ended in duels; and this gave Count 
Pahlen the idea of getting up a 
public dinner for the purpose of 
reconciling the different parties. 

Towards the end of the parade 
we were told that peace had been 
concluded with England, and that a 
messenger bearing the treaty had 
been sent off to London to Count 
Woronzoff. He was to pass through 
Berlin where the Count had been in- 
formed of the Emperor’s sudden 
demise, and that peace would be 
made with England. 

It is curious enough that Madame 
Gerebzoff had foretold the event at 
Berlin, and as soon as she knew of 
its having taken place, she set out 
for England to find her old 
friend Lord Whitworth, who had 
been for many years ambassador in 
Russia. ‘This circumstance after- 
wards gave rise to the rumour that 
the awful catastrophe of Paul’s 
death had been purchased by Eng- 
lish gold. But this accusation is 
certainly false, for criminal as I 
hold the leaders of the conspiracy 
to have been, I must acquit them of 
every suspicion of venality. They 
acted with patriotic views and in- 
tentions, and several amongst them, 
as also the two Grand Dukes, cer- 
tainly imagined that the Emperor 
might by intimidation be made to 
abdicate the throne, or at least to 
sign some act of government that 
would have placed a limit to his 
despotism. 1 have heard it said 
that Prince Zouboff held in his 
hand on that night, in the Emperor’s 
cabinet, a roll of paper, supposed 
to have been an agreement between 
the Sovereign and the nation. The 
discussion, however, between his 
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Majesty and the conspirators did not 
last long enough to bring anything 
of the sorton the ¢apis, and Paul’s 
warmth and irritability provoked 
the conspirators, who were most of 
them more than half-drunk, and 
thus occasioned the catastrophe as 
related above. 

It was very generally asserted by 
those persons who had opportu- 
nities of approaching the Grand 
Dukes Alexander and Constantine 
at this period, that when informed 
of their father’s death, they were 
both horrified, although they were 
told at first that the Emperor died 
of apoplexy in consequence of the 
violent excitement caused by the 
proposals made to him by the con- 
spirators. 

The next day, the 13th of March, 
we again went to parade at the 
usual hour. Alexander and Con- 
stantine both appeared, and looked 
rather grave; but with somewhat 
unmeaning faces. Some of the 
leaders of the plot and principal 
actors in the murder looked rather 
cast down. Count Pahlen alone 
bore himself as usual; and Prince 
Zouboff was, if anything, more fussy 
and talkative than the first day. 

The defunct Emperor having 
been dressed up by the various 
artists as well as they could, and 
clothed in his uniform, booted and 
spurred, and with his hat placed on 
his head so as to hide the right 
temple, was laid in a coffin, in 
which he was to be exposed to the 
public, according to the usual eti- 
quette. But before he was laid out 
in state the afflicted widow was to 
see him dead, without which she 
would not recognize her son as 
Emperor. 

There was no avoiding this, the 
awful visit must be paid. The 
whole scene was related to me the 
same evening by Mons. Mouchanott, 
on his return home from the palace, 
and no words can express the grief 
in which I found that excellent man 
plunged. As well as I can remem- 
ber, this was what he told me. 

The Empress remained in her 
bedroom, pale, cold, and marble- 
like, just as she was at first on enter- 


* He was, the reader will remember, the last favourite of that empress, 
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ing it after the catastrophe. Alex- 
ander and Elizabeth arrived from 
the Winter Palace, and the Countess 
Lieven and Mouchanoff were the 
only persons in attendance. I do 
not know whether Constantine was 
present. I believe not, but as well 
as I can recollect, all the younger 
children were with their nurses. 
Leaning on Mouchanoff’s arm, the 
Empress moved towards the fatal 
apartment, and Alexander followed 
with Elizabeth, the Countess Lieven 
bringing up the rear. Approaching 
the corpse, the Empress stopped in 
dead silence, and fixed her eyes on 
it steadily without shedding a, tear. 
Alexander, who now himself for the 
first time saw his father’s mangled 
face, whitewashed and painted, was 
horrified and stood transfixed. The 
Empress mother then turned to her 
son, and ;with becoming gravity 
and the most dignified air it is pos- 
sible to imagine, said, ‘I now wish 
you joy, you are an Emperor.’ 
This is a very imperfect translation 
of the Russian words, ‘ Teper vass 
posdravliou di Imperator.’ At these 
words Alexander fell to the ground ; 
the bystanders thought at the mo- 
ment that he was dead. 

The Empress gazed on her son 
without emotion, again took Mou- 
chanoffs arm, and supported by 
him and the Countess Lieven, retired 
to her own apartment. It was 
some time before Alexander re- 
covered; he immediately rejoined 
his mother, and in a flood of tears 
mother and son vented their first 
grief. 

That evening the Empress re- 
turned to the chamber of death, 
attended only by the Countess 
Lieven and Mouchanoff. There 
prostrate on the corpse of her 
murdered husband, she lay in 
agonies of grief and bitter weeping 
until she nearly fainted, notwith- 
standing her extraordinary bodily 
strength and moral fortitude. Her 
two faithful attendants at length 
conveyed her, or rather carried her, 
back to her apartments. Similar 
visits to the corpse were repeated 
the next day, and the Emperor also 
came; and after this the devoted 
dowager Empress was removed to 
the Winter Palace, and the Em- 
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peror’s corpse was laid out in state 
for public view. 

The Russian nation is naturally 
devoted to its sovereign; the love 
of their monarch is with the Rus- 
sians as much an instinct as the 
love of their queen with the bees. 
This Mouravief found out to his 
cost, upon his proclaiming to the 
soldiers in the mutiny of 1802 that 
the Emperor reigned no more; that 
a Republic had been erected, and 
complete equality established. The 
soldiers asked him, ‘ Who then is 
the monarch?’ and Mouravief re- 
plied, ‘No one.’ ‘ Father, answered 
the soldiers, ‘ you know that is im- 
possible.” Mouravieff afterwards 
confessed that he felt the whole 
error of his conduct at that moment. 
These soldiers loved their com- 
mander, and fought bravely for him 
until he himself fell in the battle. 
In 1812 Napoleon fell into the same 
error at Moscow, and paid for it 
dearly enough by the loss of his 
whole army. 

This devotion of the Russians to 
their monarch shows itself par- 
ticularly when they visit the corpse 
after his decease. In the begin- 
ning of this narrative I have re- 
lated what touching scenes were 
witnessed at the death of the Em- 
press Catherine, to whose mortal 
remains every one was allowed to 
approach freely, and ‘bow to and 
take leave, as the expression is. 
On this occasion no one was allowed 
to stop, but only to bow to the 
corpse and then pass on. The dis- 
figured and painted face, and the 
strange costume with the hat on 
(which is not usual), did not, how- 
ever, escape the people’s notice, and 
impressed the public most un- 
favourably towards the conspirators, 
indeed, with evident horror of the 
deed they had perpetrated. 

In order to give a turn to public 
feeling at a time when public en- 
tertainments were out of the ques- 
tion, Count Pahlen, Prince Zouboff, 
and the other leaders of the con- 
spiracy determined to get up a 
dinner at ‘Lyons Rooms,’ to which 
several hundred guests were to be 
invited. Colonel Lavrassoff, a bro- 
ther officer of mine, came in one 
morning and asked me if I knew 
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anything of this dinner. I an- 
swered ‘No!’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ you 
are on the list to be invited; shall 
you go? ‘Of course not,’ I re- 
plied; ‘I am not going to rejoice 
at that murder.’ ‘ Well then,’ said 
Lavrassoff, ‘ none of us will go,’ and 
he left the room. 

The same afternoon Count Pah- 
len sent for me, and the moment 
I entered his room, de said, ‘ Why 
do you decline accepting the invita- 
tion to this dinner?’ ‘ Because, sir, 
je nai rien en commune avec ces 
messieurs. The Count replied 
with much feeling, but without 
anger, ‘ You are wrong, S——, the 
deed is done; it is our duty as pa- 
triots to forget all party feelings, 
only to think of our country’s good, 
and to unite for its service. You 
know as well as I do what ani- 
mosities this event has created; are 
we to let them increase? Iam the 
person who recommended this din- 
ner, in the hope that it will calm 
down and pacify people’s minds; 
but if you refuse to come the other 
colonels of your regiment will also 
stay away, and the dinner will pro- 
duce an effect the very reverse of 
what I intended. Pray accept the 
invitation.’ I promised the Count 
that I would do so. 

I went to the dinner, and so did 
the other colonels of our regiment ; 
but we sat apart from the rest, and 
I must confess that very little 
mutual good feeling was observa- 
ble, although much champagne was 
drunk. Many of the elder persons 
of rank, and some people about the 
court, were at this ‘orgie,’ for no 
other name can be given to this 
dinner. Before the company left 
the room the tablecloths were taken 
up by the four corners, all the 
plates, bottles, and glasses were 
shaken into them, and then the whole 
was, with great solemnity, thrown 
out of the windows into the streets 
by the most conspicuous amongst 
the conspirators. Some very sharp 
and cutting repartées passed after 
dinner, amongst others that of Ad- 
miral ‘Tchitschagoff to General 
Ouvaroff, related in a preceding 


e. 
Things seemed for a time to go 
on pretty quietly: no particular 
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changes or reforms were spoken of. 
We only observed that Count Pah- 
len and Prince Platon Zouboff car- 
ried their heads very high, and it 
was even reported that the latter 
was taking the liberty of showing 
delicate attentions to the beautiful 
young empress. The Emperor 
Alexander and the Grand Duke 
Constantine appeared daily on 
parade, the former seemed rather 
more timid and reserved than usual, 
the latter, on the contrary, being no 
longer in fear of his father, even 
more fussy and busy than before. 

Nevertheless, Constantine was 
not devoid of proper feeling about 
the catastrophe, as one might have 
been led to suppose from his tur- 
bulent exterior. One morning soon 
after that awful event, I had occa- 
sion to call on his Imperial High- 
ness on business connected with 
the service. He took me into his 
own cabinet, and shutting the door 
after him, said, ‘ Well, S , that 
was a pretty mess (korochu 
kacha) the other day.’ ‘A pretty 
mess, indeed,’ I replied. ‘I am very 
happy, indeed, that I had no share 
in it.’ ‘ Well, my friend,’ said the 
Grand Duke, most emphatically, 
‘after what has happened, my 
brother may reign if he pleases; 
but if the throne were ever to come 
to me,.I should most certainly not 
accept it.’ By his subsequent con- 
duct in 1825 at the accession of the 
present Emperor Nicholas, Constan- 
tine proved that he was firm and 
earnest in his determination never 
to reign; and I said at the time, 
‘that all the persuasions that were 
used to induce him to accept the 
throne were but idle messages, and 
that he would never reign, as he 
had told me so a few days after his 
father’s death.’ 

The public in general, and par- 
ticularly the lower classes, and 
amongst them the Starovetzy and 
Rascolnicks (sectarians in the Rus- 
sian Church), took every opportu- 
nity of testifying their sympathy 
with the afflicted Empress. The 
Rascolnicks were most gratefully 
devoted to the Emperor Paul, for it 
was he that first granted them the 
right of public worship, and of 
having their own churches and 
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communities. As a testimony of 
their sympathy, pictures of saints 
and biblical stories or records (the 
so-called images), with appropriate 
texts of scripture were sent as offer- 
ings to the Empress Dowager. 
Alexander, who never failed to wait 
on his afflicted mother several times 
in the day, in passing one morning 
through the ante-room, saw a num- 
ber of these images placed in a row. 
Hie asked his mother ‘what all 
these pictures were for?’ and she 
replied, ‘that they were all offer- 
ings most precious to her, as being 
expressive of the sympathy felt for 
her in her affliction, and that she 
had desired Alexander Alexandro- 
vich (my father, the Director of the 
Lombard), to remove them, and 
have them all placed in the church 
of the Foundling Hospital,’ which 
was done accordingly. 

One morning at the usual hour of 
report to the Emperor, Pahlen ap- 
peared before him in a most excited 
state, and in a very angry tone 
complained that the Dowager Em- 
press endeavoured to excite the 
people against him and the other 
conspirators by placing in her 
church of the Foundling Hospital 
‘images, with inscriptions of an 
inflammatory nature. The matter 
was instantly investigated into, and 
my father sent for. The unlucky 
pictures were brought to the palace, 
and the inflammatory inscription 
ascertained to be a text of scripture, 
a quotation, if I recollect aright, 
out of the book of Kings.* 

The Empress felt very much 
aggrieved by this intemperate, un- 
becoming, and false accusation of 
her to her son; and the Emperor 
expressed himself to Count Pahlen 
on this subject in a tone of firm- 
ness that rather astonished the 
Count, and struck him dumb at the 
moment. At the parade which fol- 
lowed, Pahlen looked very cross, 
and spoke in the most unmeasured 
language. I was not present, but 
heard it afterwards related, that he 
alluded in a very haughty tone to 
his ‘ power of placing and displacing 
sovereigns.’ I can hardly suppose 
that he could have been so impru- 


* Probably, ‘ Had Zimri peace, who slew his mester ?’—2 Kings, ix. 13.—Zditor. 
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dent, but still the occurrence was 
certainly mentioned about town in 
the evening, and was supposed to 
be grounded on an understanding 
with Zouboff, and perhaps on some 
plan to pass the sceptre to a female. 

However this may have been, it 
is certain that the next morning at 
the hour of parade, Count Pahlen 
arrived at the palace as usual in a 
‘ vis-a-vis,’ drawn by six horses, and 
as he stepped out of the carriage 
an aide-de-camp of the Emperor 
requested him to step into it again, 
and by his Majesty’s commands 
desired him to drive out of the 
town on his way to his estates in 
Courland. Pahlen obeyed without 
a single word in reply. 

When the ‘ order of the day’ was 
given out it was announced ‘ that 
the general of cavalry, Count Pahlen, 
was dismissed from the service,’ and 
that very evening intimation was 
given to Prince Zouboff also to 
leave St. Petersburg, and retire to 
his estates; and away he also went 
without a single word. 

Thus were their excellencies re- 
moved at once by a single word 
from a young and timid prince 
whom they had placed on the 
throne, probably with the expecta- 
tion of governing him. The go- 
vernment of the country went on as 
before, with very few changes, with 
this only real difference, that on all 
occasions on which the policy of 
Catherine IL. could be appealed to it 
was always recorded as a precedent. 

Towards the spring of the year, 
soon after Easter, the Dowager Em- 
press signified her intention of re- 
tiring to her summer residence at 
Pavloffsky, in order that she might 
enjoy greater privacy and lead a less 
public life. Her wish was readily 
acceded to, and the Emperor asked 
his mother what guard she wished 
to have. Her answer was, ‘I cannot 
bear the sight of any other regiment 
except the Horse Guards.’ ‘How 
much of that regiment do you wish 
to have?’ ‘None but the squadron 
of S , was the answer. 

I was immediately ordered on 
this service, and my squadron was 
supplied, by special desire of the 
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Emperor, with new cartouche boxes, 
‘chabraques,’ and pistol holsters, 
with the star of the order of St. 
Andrew upon them. This star has 
the motto inscribed on it, ‘ For Faith 
and Fidelity,’—‘ Za verou i vernost.’ 
This most honourable reward and 
just testimony of the propriety of 
our conduct at this critical juncture 
was first given to my squadron, and 
then extended to the whole regiment 
of Horse Guards. The regiment of 
Chevalier Guards that had been so 
very active in the conspiracy was cut 
to the quick by so conspicuous a dis- 
tinction having been conferred on 
our regiment alone. General Ou- 
varoff complained of it bitterly, and 
the Emperor, with a view to con- 
ciliate all parties, ordered the same 
star to be given to all the Cuirassiers, 
and also to the staff of the army as 
it remains even to this day. 

I continued to be employed on 
this fatiguing duty until her Ma- 
jesty and the whole court went to 
Moscow, for the coronation of the 
Emperor Alexander. Night after 
night I went like a watchman 
round the parterres and private 
gardens next to the palace. They 
contained many monuments made 
to record particular occurrences of 
the late Emperor’s matrimonial life, 
and the poor Empress, clad in deep 
mourning, and moving along with a 
melancholy step, used to employ her 
sleepless nights in visiting these 
spots; gliding by moonlight like a 
ghost amongst these marble monu- 
ments, under the shade of the weep- 
ing willows and evergreens. It was 
easy to perceive from her move- 
ments how nervous she was, for 
every little noise would frighten her 
and put her to flight. My watching 
during the first weeks of the Em- 
press’s stay at Pavlofisky, became 
therefore a sacred duty, and I ful- 
filled it with pleasure. 

Levity formed no part of the cha- 
racter of the Empress. It was not 
by endeavouring to banish it from 
her mind that she sought for relief 
of her sorrow. On the contrary, it 
was by drinking the bitter cup to 
the very dregs that she endeavoured 
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to obtain consolation. The very 
bed on which Paul parted with his 
last breath, with the counterpane 
and pillows stained with his blood, 
was brought to Pavlofisky, and 
placed behind a screen in a room 
next to her Majesty’s sleeping 
apartment, and these she never 
ceased to visit daily as long as she 
lived. I have been recently told 
that the bed was, at her death, re- 
moved to Gachina, and placed in 
the little room in which I have 
heard the Emperor Paul so often at 
prayer. The two doors of that room 
have, I am informed, been walled 
up, as also at the Chateau St. Michel, 
the doors leading into the Emperor’s 
cabinet where the murder took 
place. 

I cannot close this account of the 
Emperor Paul’s character without 
mentioning a circumstance which 
will no doubt puzzle the reader, as 
it has puzzled many who, like my- 
self, lived in those times. <A pas- 
sionate and extravagant admiration 
of certain females was, as I have 
candidly related, a striking feature 
of Paul’s character throughout his 
life, and yet he was always an 
affectionate and loving husband to 
his wife, by whom he had eight 
children, the two last of which were 
born, Nicholas in 1796 and Michael 
in 1798. 

Is it not also an extraordinary 
circumstance that Mademoiselle 
Nelidoff, whom the Emperor ad- 
mired so enthusiastically, should 
have been all the time the Empress’s 
bosom friend, and even after Paul’s 
death should have continued her 
most tender, faithful, and constant 
companion to the end of her life? 
Would not this tend to prove that, 
until the two last years of Paul’s 
life, when he fell into the snares of 
his last mistress, Princess Gagarin, 
and his artful courtiers, he was 
really pure and moral in his private 
conduct? What a lesson for kings 
and princes to be watchful and on 
their guard against confidants who 
are ever ready to minister to their 
passions for their own selfish pur- 
poses. 
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INSTRUCTION. 


HE necessity for diminishing the 

irksomeness of instruction in our 
elementary schools demands to be 
stated no longer in that casual and in- 
cidental way in which most probably 
it has been already asserted here 
and there in treatises on education ; 
but it demands to be asserted with all 
the distinctness, with all the promi- 
nency, and with all the emphasis of 
a separate and independent proposi- 
tion, and to claim as strenuous an 
effort for its adjustment as any 
other element in the great educa- 
tional questions of the day. No 
teacher can find that a delightful 
task which to the pupil is a nui- 
sance ; and no learner will find either 
much pleasure or much advantage 
in receiving instruction which it is a 
weariness to the teacher to impart. 
There are schools in which this 
irksomeness in its harsher sense 
has been reduced, perhaps, to the 
lowest minimum attainable with the 
means at their disposal. But ob- 
servation and experience upon a 
wide scale will bring us back to the 
conviction that such happy instances 
are but exceptional, and conspicu- 
ous because exceptional. A half- 
holiday is still the most welcome 
announcement except a whole holi- 
day ; and still the immortal portrait 
of the schoolboy—‘creeping like 
snail unwillingly to school ’—will 
find its antitype at about a quarter to 
nine, a.m., in the fields leading to the 
village school. Some of our readers 
may be old enough to have culled 
the rudiments of their erudition 
out of Lilly’s Grammar. On the 
title-page of this scourge of infancy 
were four emblematical devices 
representing grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, and astronomy, all under 
the likeness of extremely repulsive 
females. But in the centre of 
the page there was a tree, abound- 
ing in the branches with exceed- 
ingly globular fruit, but exhibiting 
below a system of gnarled and 
knotted roots reaching deep into 
the soil. At these roots were delv- 


ing and toiling, with disconsolate 
faces, a number of those little 


urchins like Cupids that one sees 
in symbolic pictures, more remark- 
able for the plumpness of their 
persons than for the abundance of 
their apparel. These little fellows 
represented the school children of 
that generation. Around this sig- 
nificant picture ran the legend— 


Dulcis doctrine fructus—radix amara. 


Yes, bitter is the root of learning. 
Such in those days was the theory 
of all instruction, a theory confessed 
and acquiesced in: grammar learnt 
in a language not understanded of 
the people; arithmetic in such a 
way as to justify the old rhyme— 


Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad ; 

The Rule of Three does puzzle me, 
And Practice drives me mad, 


By way of stimulants to dig at this 
bitter root were the ferule, the cane, 
the birch, the fool’s cap, all now, 
happily, or almost all, and almost 
everywhere, abolished. But while we 
deny the theory, and in its harsher 
and more repulsive peculiarities re- 
pudiate the practice of the old time, 
have we yet succeeded in purging 
from the root all or nearly all its 
bitterness? In its harsher and more 
acrid sense of cruelty no doubt we 
have in a very great degree removed 
it; but in the more mitigated sense 
of irksomeness I fear that that root 
retains some very unattractive quali- 
ties. Now, seeing that our poorer 
children leave school between ten 
and twelve years of age, it is plain 
that they can seldom get beyond the 
root; and unless we can contrive a 
little corrective to that bitterness, 
they will abandon the tree of know- 
ledge in disgust, less likely to be- 
take themselves to it in later life 
than if they had never made its dis- 
agreeable acquaintance. 

Let us now inquire a little in detail 
into the nature of this irksomeness, 
with an eye to its mitigation or re- 
moval. We shall find some of the most 
serious causes for it are referable 
not to the harshness of teachers, for 
that is the very last reproach which 
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in these days could by the most un- 
scrupulous censor be applied to 
them; not to the heedlessness or 
illiberality of the managers, for 
they are generally and practically 
the clergy, who far exceed the pro- 
portion of their means in support- 
ing these schools; but to the 
apathy or the opposition, the pre- 
judice, the suspicion, or likeliest of 
all, to the parsimony of the public, 
who, rounding out most philanthro- 
pic phrases at popular meetings, 
in the synagogues and at the 
corners of the streets, in reality 
and in practice, think no stan- 
dard too low for the cultivation of 
their poorer fellow citizens, and no 
price small enough to pay for it. 
If you go intoa rural school on a 
windy rainy day in March or Octo- 
ber, with cold hands, wet feet, and 
clothes which an umbrella has been 
insufficient to protect, the first thing 
you naturally look for is a roaring 
fire. You might just as well look for 
aroaring lion. In the first place, at 
best it is only a stove, and in the next, 
they are either out of coke, or out 
of kindling wood, or something has 
happened to the flue, or the wind 
is north-east, and then it always 
smokes. Any way there is no fire. 
And if you are uncomfortable, who 
had an umbrella, what must those 
poor little creatures be who came to 
school through the wind and rain 
with no such protection? Their 
outer clothing, bonnets, hats, and 
cloaks are huddled together on pegs 
or in a heap where they have no 
chance of drying, and the children 
are sitting there, cold, damp, and 
comfortless, to pass three hours of 
dreary routine till twelve o’clock 
dismisses them in their wet clothes 
home again. A class is mustered. 
If it be a tolerably well-frequented 
school the chances are they are over- 
crowded. They sit or stand at 
parallel desks or in a square, their 
elbows and their shoulders over- 
lapping each other in the most un- 
comfortable way. But it would be 
endless to trace out all these physi- 
eal and mechanical discomforts. 
This state of body must be adverse 
to the state of mind which is favour- 
able to the reception of instruction. 
I say nothing at present of the 
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matter and manner of that instruc- 
tion, but only of the bodily irksome- 
ness to which these small disciples 
are subjected; and, I ask, how is it 
possible, under the various com- 
fortless circumstances, not enume- 
rated but only hinted here, that 
these children can address them- 
selves to learn with minds at ease 
and dispossessed of adverse influ- 
ences ? 

The school ought to be the most 
comfortable, the prettiest, the most 
attractive building in the parish. 
To make it so would be a burden 
almost imperceptible to the parish- 
ioners, excepting in a few very un- 
favourable and secluded situations. 
It is a case in which above all 
others that I can conceive charity 
ought to begin at home, and one to 
which some foreign projects of very 
chimerical utility might, without 
any incalculable loss to the commu- 
nity, give precedence. There ought 
to be, in the season for it, plenty of 
cheerful fires; plenty of sweet, fresh 
air ; plenty of room; and even at the 
sacrifice of medizval picturesque- 
ness, plenty of light. Every child 
aul be able to sit with his feet 
reaching the ground, and to sit or 
stand in an attitude of ease and com- 
fort. It appears to me that nothing 
which can conduce to cheerfulness 
and comfort, or at least to the 
exclusion of every bodily discom- 
fort, ought to be denied to a school- 
room. There is no place in the 
parish in which so many human 
beings have to be so often or for so 
many hours in a week accommo- 
dated; there is none where the 
little people immediately interested 
are so little fitted to battle with dif- 
ficulties; none from which it is more 
indispensable that all adverse influ- 
ences should be excluded. For little 
children from seven to twelve years 
to dig at the bitter root of learning 
in wet clothes, with benumbed feet 
and fingers, and crowded together 
in constrained attitudes, is an inhu- 
manity which if African negroes had 
to undergo it would ery not in vain 
for amendment. Then, it might be 
asked, are the children to be left 
lounging listless as they like? Is 
there to be no discipline, no order, 
no exactness? So far from it, I do 
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not know anything that leads to 
more irksomeness than disorder and 
confusion—nothing that contributes 
more to comfort than exactness of 
mechanical discipline, even to a 
point which might be called regi- 
mental. I would keep them in their 
proper places, preserving right lines, 
sustaining attitudes of attention, and 
not only attitudes of attention, but 
testing every now and then that it 
was attention itself; smart disci- 
pline is perfectly reconcilable with 
good temper, and I believe is far 
more amusing than irksome, only ‘¢ 
should not be long sustained. Stand 
at ease is one of the most frequent 
regimental words of command, and 
some equivalent in schools should 
very frequently be resorted to. 

That dread instrument of disci- 
pline, the cane, like that variety of 
the feline tribe which in the army 
has as many tails as it has lives 
in civil zoology, has no doubt its 
difficulties. But I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the amount 
of corporal punishment in a school 
is a pretty certain gauge of propor- 
tionate defect in other elements of 
judicious discipline. I say this with 
the less uneasiness because, to the 
best of my belief, it is so rarely and 
so slightly resorted to, as to need no 
serious comment. I remember, how- 
ever, some years ago,a story about a 
schoolmaster, of a kind now grown 
obsolete. Labouring under the old 
anatomical mistake that a boy’s 
brains lay in some not clearly defined 
proximity to the dorsal muscles, he 
used to flog without stint. A cer- 
tain visitor to the school was de- 
sirous of suggesting more lenient 
and judicious measures, and on the 
master narrating to him how 
severely he had been chastising a 
dull boy, the visitor expostulated, 
‘Well, but, Mr. Birch, after all, you 
know, flogging is not the only way 
to a boy’s understanding.’ ‘ Very 
glad to hear you say that, replied 
the master, ‘for that is just my 
opinion ; and so finding that thrash- 
ing alone did him so little good, J 
kicked him too,’ 

Let me close this part of the subject 
with the recommendation that the 
children should in bodily respects 
be made as comfortable as is consis- 
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tent with order, and as orderly as is 
consistent with comfort, 


~“Having hinted these few sugges- 


tions, in the hope that they may 
give rise to others much more valu- 
able respecting the personal com- 
fort of our National Schools, I 
will now, on the same principle of 
mere hinting and suggesting, refer 
to the irksomeness which connects 
itself not with the place, nor pos- 
ture, nor circumstances, but with 
the matter of instruction. 

Upon the most prominent subject 
of instruction, viz., the sacred Scrip- 
tures, I shall touch but lightly, and 
should not touch at all, but that the 
daily reading of some portion of 
them in school is peremptorily re- 
quired by that department of the 
State with which most of our 
National Schools are associated. 
But however little I may think 
it right to say upon such a sub- 
ject, I must at least say this: that 
if the object were to invest the 
Bible with the greatest amount of 
irksomeness, to surround it with a 
hedge of thorns as forbidding as 
possible, to discourage the scholars 
from ever spontaneously approaching 
it in after life, no surer means could 
be adopted than the selection of 
such passages of Scripture for the 
reading of children, ten or or twelve 
years old, as often are selected; 
not by the preference of the teachers 
themselves, but under the direction 
of those by whom Scriptural instruc- 
tion is more especially controlled. 
In many schools it would be found 
that very slender discrimination is 
exercised between the Old and New 
Testament, and very little between 
the different parts of either. Now 
I have no controversy with those 
who persuade themselves that all 
portions of the sacred volume, being 
equally inspired, are equally edifying 
to young people of very tender age, 
provided they can understand them ; 
but that is a very large provision. 
And to understand not only the 
language and the facts of every 
transaction recorded, but to under- 
stand the relation and the bearing 
of every one part upon another, and 
their general connexion with the 
comprehensive purposes of Provi- 
dence, would be assuming rather 
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more than it consists with obser- 
vation to assume in the case of 
children of ten years old. At all 
events there can be no controversy 
upon this point, however it be over- 
looked in practice, that for children, 
and especially girls, of such tender 
age as we speak of, those passages 
of Holy Writ should have prece- 
dence—I do not say to the ulterior 
exclusion of others, but that those 
should have precedence which can 
be made intelligible to their minds ; 
and that of those which are intelli- 
gible the preference should be given 
to what commends itself to their 
sympathies and interest. The Bible 
isa large book, and given us for vast 
and various purposes. It is impos- 
sible that before twelve years of age 
children should read it through. 
Since then you must make a selec- 
tion, would you choose a catalogue 
of Hebrew names in preference to a 
chapter of incidents? of incidents, 
would you prefer those of carnage 
and of violence to those of pastoral 
simplicity and domestic holiness ? 
Is it any disparagement or pro- 
fanation of the prophetic obscu- 
rities of the book of Daniel, the 
minute prescriptions of Leviticus, 
or of the imagery of the Song of 
Solomon, seeing that a choice must 
be made, to prefer the actions, the 
parables, the precepts, of one wiser 
than Solomon, more luminous than 
Daniel, more authoritative than 
Moses ? If then any preference at all 
be lawful, let us lessen the irksome- 
ness of teaching by selecting portions 
for the children which may be in- 
teresting and intelligible to them. 
Does anything that I am writing 
sound like setting up a figure of 
straw for the pleasure of knocking 
it down? Does it seem as if I 
fought with shadows? I can only 
say that it is by no means unusual 
to find little children, including 
girls, reading chapters of the Mo- 
saic law containing prescriptions 
which they not only do not un- 
derstand, but which at their years 
one would not be particularly ur- 
gent that they should understand 
—things not adapted to their age, 
their circumstances, nor, I am com- 
pelled to add, their sex. And even 
in the New Testament, where there 
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is less scope one would think for 
injudicious selection, I cannot but 
think the narrative, or preceptive 
portions, should claim a decided 
preference for the purposes of a 
school; and that of those parts 
which are not narrative, the warn- 
ing, the consolatory, and the en- 
couraging should take precedence 
of the argumentative, the doctrinal, 
and the controversial. Surely it 
will be enough if these children of 
eleven years old can read with fa- 
cility and with understanding ail 
the narrative and preceptive parts 
of the New Testament, all the pa- 
rables, all the ipsissima verba of the 
Divine Teacher, all the more pas- 
toral and domestic annals of the Old 
Testament, with the Psalms. But it 
is by no means in religious reading 
only that the irksomeness of in- 
struction is aggravated by the ditf- 
ficulty of the subject-matter of it. 

The secular books in use in our 
National Schools are, for the most 
part, as dismally repulsive as the 
worst enemies of instruction could 
desire. Take for instance the Reading 
Book printed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and 
called the ‘ New Series,’ which has in 
many cases superseded the Irish, and 
is a better book than the Irish. The 
third book of this series, the one in 
most general use, is a highly irre- 
proachabie book. Notanything in it 
that deserves the name of a fault. It 
has been compiled by a body of 
exceedingly able and judicious per- 
sons, whose chief object, no doubt, 
was to provide a book with which 
the most censorious could find no 
fault. But I would ask them one 
question. Is it the book that Miss 
Constantia and Master Reginald are 
learning to read out of at the 
Hall or at the Rectory ? 

To say nothing worse of it, it is like 
every other book of the kind—a 
book of fragments, and of very short 
fragments. Now, excepting for quite 
occasional purposes, nothing can be 
more wearying than a book of frag- 
ments. In this Third Book, which I 
select as the best, if you strike off 
the Scripture part, for which there 
is no necessity, as they use their 
Bibles, there remain about two 
hundred pages containing no fewer 
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than eighty-nine detached pieces, 
such as ‘The British Isles, ‘Silk,’ 
‘ Switzerland, ‘ The Voice of 
Spring, ‘The Lion,’ ‘ Christopher 
Columbus.’ All indicative of a 
good intention, and certainly some 
improvement on preceding books, 
but never likely to excite to any 
competent degree the interest of 
the children; utterly incompetent 
to sustain that interest, and in no 
degree sufficient to satisfy it. We 
all know that it is the first twenty 
pages of a book thatare the difficulty. 
It is not till you have gone through 
this ordeal that you get acquainted 
with your subject or your characters, 
or feel any interest in them. Now 
in these collections of miscellaneous 
pieces the child has no time to get 
really interested in any one subject. 
They do not average two pages 


a piece ; and even if that did suffice: 


to excite the child’s curiosity, or to 
touch its sympathy, no sooner is 
that effect produced than a totally 
incongruous subject succeeds. Thus, 
supposing that he reads a page or 
two about Christopher Columbus, 
by the time that he begins to under- 
stand that Columbus was a human 
being sailing about this planet at a 
remote era, and by the time that the 
child may possibly begin to wish to 
know a little more about him, he 
passes on to ‘ The Natural History of 
the Elephant;’ no sooner does he 
begin to feel a little at home with 
the elephant, than he is hurried off 
to Elizabeth Woodcock; and by the 
time that he is comfortably buried 
with Elizabeth in the snow-drift, he 
is summoned to the Eddystone 
Lighthouse. But Iam here speak- 
ing of a volume in which the frag- 
ments are not in themselves repul- 
sive. If you go to the old Irish 
Fourth Book, of which many thou- 
sands are, I believe, still in daily 
use, you may see there how all the 
ologies in the universe are disposed 
of in half a dozen pages each. 
Optics, Hydrostatics, Geology, Me- 
tallurgy, and I don’t know what 
sciences, about which I should 
think most children would feel like 
the little rustic who, being asked 
what o’clock it was, replied (and one 
has rather a sympathy with him), 
‘I dawn’t knaw, and I dawn’t want 


to knaw.’ These volumes of detached 
pieces I no more call a book than I 
call a bundle of sticks a tree, or a 
cartload of bricks a house. Nor 
will such miscellaneous compilations 
produce upon the child’s mind the 
effect, or answer the purpose of a 
book. There are exceptional cases 
—cases made exceptional by the 
intuitive genius of a child, or 
by peculiar circumstances sup- 
plying the deficiencies of routine 
instruction. But disregarding these 
exceptions, which are not compara- 
tively numerous, I say that as a rule 
these school volumes will not answer 
the purpose of a book. What is 
that purpose? Is it to enable a 
child to read? That isa very small 
part of the purpose. It is to make 
it like reading—so that it would 
spontaneously resort to reading after- 
wards as a recreation and enjoyment. 
That proverbial and colloquial ex- 
pression, ‘fond of his book, has a 
deeper significance than at the first 
sound it seems to have. The child 
who has learned to like a book is 
immeasurably in advance of the 
child who has only learnt to read 
with mechanical fluency, just as he 
might learn to work a telegraph 
without acquiring the smallest inte- 
rest in the messages which that tele- 
graph conveyed. Now I venture to 
assert that a volume of detached 
fragments will not, as a rule, succeed 
in making a child ‘fond of his book.’ 
Neither, as a rule, would continuous 
volumes on those repulsively re- 
spectable subjects which there is so 
resolute a determination to force on 
children, such as Arts and Manu- 
factures. A child of ten years can 
restrain his curiosity about the gal- 
vanic properties of zinc. He can 
wag on tolerably well in profound 
ignorance of Bessemer’s process. All 
this will come in good time. An 
appetite for things harder of diges- 
tion will follow all in due course if 
you will begin with milk. And if 
you ask what might come under the 
category of the more easy nutriment, 
I should say narratives of incident 
in which human beings are engaged. 
The Latin proverb which tells us 
that nothing in which man is con- 
cerned is uninteresting to us, is 
fiftyfold true of the less abstracted 
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and reflective intellects of men, and 

a hundredfold true of the intellects 

ef children. And if you want a 

volume to answer the purpose of a 

book which is to awaken, to sustain, 

and to satisfy the interest of the 

reader, you must begin with nar- 

ratives of incident and action, with 
human beings for the agents. 

T am almost afraid, in connexion 

/ With these secular associations, to 

refer to one who ‘ knew what was in 

man,’ who ‘spake as never man 

spake,’ and certainly taught as none 

other ever taught. Was not the 

parable his special instrument of 

instruction? And amongst these 

you will seek in vain for one which 

does not contain human incidents 

and human agents. Take away the 

ten Virgins, and substitute an essay 

on the disadvantages of procrasti- 

nation—take away the Good Sama- 

ritan, and give us a panegyric on 

beneficence—and you will imitate 

the repulsively didactic tone of 

many of our judiciously respecta- 

ble and irreproachable school-books. 

The inference to which I wish to 

lead is this. If those divine crea- 

tions were resorted to by the Divine 

Teacher as more likely than more 

formal and didactic discourses to 

make grown people listen, why not 

apply the same principle to make 

children read? If they were 

adopted as attractive and persuasive 

vehicles of moral truth, does it not 

suggest to us the expediency of a 

similar agency of narratives of action 

to induce the habit and love of read- 

ing, even though the amount of 

direct moral instruction be compa- 

ratively scanty, provided always 

that there be no mischievous incul- 

cation? For my own part, I should 

' be content if the incidents and 

scenes presented were pleasing; I 

should be content that there was no 

harm in them. The general run, 

however, of juvenile books provided 

for those who can afford to pur- 

chase them, but rarely to be found 

in parish schools, rise consider- 

ably above ‘this negative innocence. 

Robinson Crusoe, Sandford and Mer- 

ton, Frank and Rosamond, The 


/ 


| 
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Parents’ Assistant, several Travels 
and Biographies, at once suggest 
themselves, and of dsop’s Fables 
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there ought in every school to be 
many copies of a cheap edition, full 
of pictures, but without the morals. 
Without the morals, for few things 
have contributed more to the irk- 
someness of instruction than that 
obstinate traditionary notion that 
everything heard, seen, or read must 
have a hard-edged, definite, and 
ostentatious moral lesson appended 
to it, with all the distinctness of a 
corollary to a problem in Euclid. 
The divine parables have no moral 
but such as insinuates itself concur- 
rently with the narrative. And the 
indispensable obligation which the 
compilers of children’s books so 
often seem to feel to supply a 
moral to their lessons not only adds 
to the irksomeness of those lessons, 
but implies a considerable distrust 
of their inherent moral tendency. 
Children are very wide awake to 
the nonsense of such artificial 
inferences, and only get to disregard 
all similar inculcations. I remem- 
ber that there was a grammar- 
school, in my younger days, where 
the boys occasionally had to write 
fables. One boy produced the 
following, which at least sounds 
very like one: ‘There was once a 
rabbit, which fell into a well. And 
there came a fox, who looked over 
the edge of the well and saw the 
rabbit. Moral—This should teach 
us to beware of foxes.’ 

But for a still more valuable 
moral I am indebted to the notes 
for what in schools is called an 
Object Lesson—prepared on paper 
by the master and placed in my 
hands by his clergyman. The 
object was a bit of whalebone. The 
origin, properties, and qualities of 
this familiar material were detailed 
with great correctness, but with some 
stupendous technicalities which I 
could not repeat without mistake. 
Its uses were enumerated; and 
mention was made of a conical 
contrivance for the expansion of 
female apparel, which, of course, 
was slily underscored. It was 
chiefly employed, however, in the 
construction of umbrellas. But no 
lesson could be complete without a 
moral. And what was the moral 
improvement to be derived from this 
object-lesson upon whalebone? It 
Z2 
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was this,—‘ We cannot be too grateful 
toa bountiful Providence for furnish- 
ing us with abundance of umbrellas.’ 
But while you may join with me in 
smiling at this appropriate inference, 
you will join with me also in acquit- 
ting the worthy writer of anything 
more than a well-meant compliance 
with a traditionary habit for which 
he is not responsible—of a forced, 
unnatural, pedantic, unreal, and 
therefore unsalutary mode of incul- 
cation, which has ne precedent in 
the highest example, and no counte- 
nance from really reverential feeling 
or from common sense. 

It has seemed to me better to 
dwell somewhat at length upon one 
or two subjects connected with the 
irksomeness of instruction than to 
glance at several. I have spoken of 
the necessity of making the children 
as comfortable as possible, and of 
providing them with entertaining 
books, the selection of which should 
not be embarrassed by too pedantic 
and elaborate a purpose of direct and 
immediate moral inculcation, simply 
because that very desirable end will 
not be promoted but defeated by 
such a course. I should wish to 
add a word about the use of pictures 
for conveying to children’s minds 
the great facts of history and geo- 
graphy. Such pictures will not, it 
is true, impart accurate ideas of 
chronology and arrangement; but it 
is of far less consequence that a 
child should have precise and orderly 
sequence of historical events, than 
that those events should be im- 
pressed upon his mind as real 
flesh-and-blood occurrences, as pic- 
tures do impress them. And as for 
attempting to give correct ideas of 
the order of events by those barren 
synopses or skeletons of history in 
such frequent use, I should as soon 
think of giving a little girl a baby 
skeleton to dress instead of a fat, 
blooming, wax doll, as of afflicting 
her poor little soul with a skeleton 
history, or with Pinnock’s Catechisms. 

There are also some games which 
might be very amusingly and in- 
structively introduced into schools. 
I mean games of questions which 
afford exercise to the intellect— 


which call out imagination, observa- 
tion, and reflection; such games I 
mean as of a class thinking of some: 
object, natural or artificial, and then 
for some one not in the secret to 
find out by a series of questions: 
what the thing thought of was. I 
have seen this sometimes resorted 
to with very amusing and instructive 
effect. Another most agreeable and 
beneficial relaxation for boys would 
be a regular military drill, both in 
marching and in the manual exer- 
cise. Where there was a will there: 
would soon be found a way for this. 
A trifling outlay would secure the 
services of some meritorious pen- 
sioner. Some harmless substitute 
for a rifle might be contrived. The 
boys would like it very much ; they 
would have less to learn afterwards: 
as militiamen or volunteers; and it 
might perhaps at some future day 
be found useful to have taught the 
young idea, in a sense scarcely 
perhaps contemplated by the poet, 
how to shoot. 

I said that a bundle of sticks is 
not a tree, and therein I may have 
supplied a weapon which may be 
turned against myself. For cer- 
tainly’ this bundle of hints may 
have furnished an undeniable illus- 
tration of the irksomeness of instruc- 
tion. But it may be that I have 
thrown out some seed which may 
find a soil in which it will sprout 
into fruit much better and more 
copious than the seed itself. And 
without assenting to every word or 
every sentiment that has been here 
let fall, there may be those interested 
in education who will find reason on 
reflection to acquiesce inthe general 
tone and substance of what has been 
here very imperfectly expressed. 
And to their benevolence and inge- 
nuity I may safely consign it to 
carry out the principle here laid 
down: that it is expedient, that it 
is practicable, that it is humane, to 
make little children under instruc- 
tion as comfortable and happy as 
possible; and that the matter of 
their instruction should be brought 
down to the level of their under- 
standing, and the manner of it 
adapted to excite their interest. 
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ON RIFLE-SHOOTING. 


*“X7TO artificial rests, hair-triggers, 

or magnifying sights allowed.’ 
These words confront every rifle- 
man at the present season. Most 
will acquiesce in them, as in time- 
honoured laws, unthinkingly. Those 
who ask their reason will be told 
that ‘artificial rests are not attain- 
able in actual service, and should 
not therefore be used on the practice- 
ground ;’ that‘ hair-triggers are dan- 
gerous,’ and that ‘ magnifying sights 
soon get out of order.” Now we 
must demur both to the facts and 
to the law of this reply. 

It may be assumed as undisputed 
that the rests, triggers, and sights 
prohibited do pro tanto make men 
shoot better, and that the only 
question for consideration is how 
far the drawbacks outweigh the ad- 
vantages, 

In the first place artificial rests 
can usually be obtained when re- 
quired. A man when ‘hunting’ 
ean and does steady his rifle against 
a tree, rock, or rising hillock; when 
stalking deer or moose in a forest 
he is invariably able to doso. In 
military service, too, when a deli- 
erate shot is wanted, a rest can 
usually be taken over a gun, breast- 
work, or trench-edge. 

However, we lay little stress on 
this, but much on our conviction 
that the authorities have begun at 
the wrong end in their system of 
musketry instruction; that rests, 
whether available or not on service, 
are the proper means for teaching 
beginners to shoot; that, in short, 
the conclusion is not fairly deduced 
from the premises. 

The first necessity in shooting is 
to comprehend clearly what is to be 
«lone. This sounds like a truism; 
but as it is at least true, it would 
be well to examine how far the re- 
quirement is met. 

In our ordinary method, men, 
after being taught how to hold 
their weapons, begin ‘aiming drill,’ 
where they fix their rifles on sand- 


* It is a grand receipt to aim at the centre of everything. 


bags and point them at the target, 
while an inspector goes round and 
corrects any inaccuracy. This is 
quite right in theory; but in con- 
sequence partly of the bad quality 
of military sights (about which we 
shall have something to say in its 
place), partly of the exercise end- 
ing at the exact point where its 
utility begins, 7.e., where the rifles 
are first loaded, in practice it really 
cannot be considered aiming drill 
at all. 

This over, the men begin firing, up 
to three hundred yards, standing ; be- 
yond thatrange, kneeling. They tug 
at their stiff triggers (whose springs, 
though limited by rule to six pounds 
are often ten), and pull vaguely, 
with but little conception of what 
is required, and less of how to carry 
it out. A few in each company be- 
come good shots, ‘marksmen,’ as 
they are technically called ; a few 
more reach a lower stage of merit, 
and turn out ‘ first-class men,’ and 
no one cares or asks after ‘ the ruck.’ 
The system is a crucial one, bring- 
ing out, or not much hindering, 
superiority, and crushing mediocrity 
into worthlessness ; it sends up good 
men to Wimbledon, but not fair re- 
presentatives of their electors. 

We, on the contrary, advocate the 
following method, the offspring of 
some theory and more practice. 
Let a man obtain a rifle with well- 
made sights; fix it, loaded, in a 
mechanical rest, with screws for 
very nice adjustment both vertically 
and horizontally; let him aim as 
well as he can at the target, and 
turning away for a moment, let him 
persuade himself that it is a matter 
of life or death whether he hit or 
miss, as it very surely will be one 
day, if he is to hunt big game. 
He shall now look again, deter- 
mining to strike the very centre of 
the bullseye and nothing else.* ‘Too 
much to the right, he will mutter, 
and make a slight alteration: ‘too 
much to the left now; and after a 


If a man was firing at a 


needle-point, and made up his mind to spit the bullet fairly on it, he might chance to 
graze it somewhere; while he might very well miss a haystack by taking a general aim 


all over it. 
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second change it will be to the right 
again, and low as well: next time 
he will doubt to which side it 
points, feeling positive only that he 
is wrong: having reached which 
stage he will be confused, the 
sights will dance before his eyes, 
and though he may never have 
heard the word ‘parallax, he will 
have a perfect conception of the 
thing. Each of these ‘aims,’ we 
may here remark, will have been 
tolerably accurate: each would have 
passed with a musketry instructor 
at his sand-bags; but if the rifle- 
man has any eye, he will feel that 
none has been quite exact, and long 
before he has satisfied himself, he 
will have declared himself‘ sick of 
the niggling humbugging work.’ 

But it happens to be that very 
‘niggling’ which, properly directed, 
does half the things worth doing. 
The low-crowned bridges that leap 
across ravines at one spring, owe 
their strength to such refinement; 
and unless the engineer at one end 
of the job, and the masons at the 
other, niggled very carefully to the 
fourth part of an inch or so, the 
whole affair would most infallibly 
tumble down. Astronomy depends 
yet more on minuteness; for our 
knowledge of the situations of the 
fixed stars comes, not from mag- 
nifying, but diminishing—not from 
telescopes, but fine divisions on a 
brass circle. Lord Rosse might make 
a reflector ten times as powerful 
as his present one, and we should 
be no nearer jthe Pleiades than we 
are now; but give us a ‘divided 
circle’ that will read smaller angles, 
and we at once take a step onward 
from our present halting place in 
science. But after all, no better 
illustration could be chosen than 
from rifles themselves; for it is by 
means of Whitworth’s micrometric 
apparatus, which measures to the 
millionth part of an inch (say 5,5, 
the thickness of common paper), that 
bullets are projected with thrice 
their former force. This machine, 
we may mention, is based on the 
principle that the sense of touch is 
more accurate than that of sight, 
and that people are scientifically 
right in speaking of the power of 
right perception as * tact.’ 
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Let the marksman, therefore, 
stick to his niggling for twenty or 
thirty shots, and he will go home, 
having learned a very great deal 
more than he supposes. He will 
never; when actually at work, have 
such a perfect aim; but he now 
understands precisely and minutely 
what he has to do: he knows what 
very few men know, how much to 
require of his rifle and how much of 
himself; there is an allowable devi- 
ation of (say) six inches either way 
in five hundred yards, and for any- 
thing beyond it he, and not his 
Weapon, is responsible. 

This practice, we should observe, 
being a trial of the rifle as well as 
of the man, should be repeated not 
only with each instrument, but with 
each at differentranges. We strongly 
recommend, however, that the be- 
ginner should confine himself for 
some time to one rifle, and to point- 
blank firing, which, though strictly 
speaking impossible, may practi- 
cally be supposed to exist up to 


‘one hundred yards. 


His next proceeding should be 
to fire from such a rest as he will 
ordinarily be able to get in time of 
need; a slight rise in the ground 
being as good as any, where, if he 
lies down and steadies the rifle with 
his two elbows, he will get a very 
satisfactory sort of shot. Anything 
that is firm will answer, but care 
must be taken to see that it is in 
itself at least more steady than a 
man, and it must be regarded not 
as a self-sufficient holder, but 
merely as a third arm. The great 
point is to get a good cross-bearing ; 
the trunk and bough of a tree are 
perfect, the one preventing hori- 
zontal, the other vertical motion, 
and the two together jamming the 
rifle like a vice. An arrangement 
of this kind is often available, and 
when it is not, an approach may be 
made to it in various ways, which a 
man’s own wit must suggest to him. 
Three expedients we may mention 
as being always at hand. The first 
is to lay one end of the ramrod 
under the left shoulder, and the 
other below the barrel; then if the 
trigger arm be twisted round it, the 
rifle is supported as by a platform. 
Another is to fasten a loose strap 
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from butt to barrel, and ‘ hitching’ 
the left elbow into it, strain all tight. 
As straps have been for some time 
supplied to military rifles, it would 
be but one step onward if the autho- 
rities were to propose that they 
should be made use of, and so 
entitle themselves to the praise due 
to that inventive genius who, ac- 
cording (we believe) to Mangnall, 
‘devised the plan of putting up an 
umbrella when it rained.’ The 
umbrella has been invented, but it 
has not yet occurred to any one to 
put it up. The last plan is for the 
rifleman to lie down, ‘his back to 
the field and his feet to the foe, and, 
steadying the weapon along the 
whole length of his body, grip its 
muzzle firmly between his boots. 
N.B. This receipt, which is _per- 
haps the most valuable of the three, 
must be accompanied with a cau- 
tion either to put a half-inch ‘ fire- 
pan’ round the nipple of the rifle, 
or to borrow a pair of trousers from 
a friend, as the detonating powder, 
unless warded off, will in three 
shots have scorched the cloth to 
tinder. These methods, we said, 
were always at hand; but of course 
@ man may be hard pushed, when 
he must e’en toss his rifle to his 
shoulder (if he has time), and make 
the best of it, possibly to learn that 
in shooting, as in other matters, 
hurry is apt to prove expensive. 

We come, in the second place, to 
the consideration of hair-triggers, 
or rather of triggers with a pull of 
less than six pounds, for this is 
what is really forbidden. But first 
it may be well to point out a dis- 
tinction, not always attended to, 
between the two kinds. A _hair- 
trigger is in strictness a special 
arrangement of the ordinary trigger, 
at present applied only to single- 
barrelled sporting rifles and to duel- 
ling pistols. Before firing, the lever 
is pressed forward till it catches 
with a ‘click’ when it is ready to 
fly at the lightest touch. This con- 
dition answers well for target-prac- 
tice ; but we are disposed to object 
to it for real work, as there is not 
always time to set the ‘ feather- 
spring,’ and at the moment of pull- 
ing for an important shot a man 
may forget in which state it is, and 


when ‘his finger comes down on it 
he will feel himself ‘ baulked,’ much 
as when on going downstairs in the 
dark, he has found one step more 
or less than had been reckoned on. 
The difference between the two is 
one of kind, not of degree; the one 
goes off with a sudden (though im- 
perceptible) jerk, the other with a 
gradual pressure. The trigger may 
be said to break in the one case, to 
bend in the other. 

But to return to the light triggers 
of the ordinary kind. The objec- 
tion made to their use is, that they 
are dangerous to the shooter; butit 
must be borne in mind that be this 
as it may, they are at all events dan- 
gerous to his target, whether man 
or buffalo, and so far are safe for: 
him. But this charge of danger we 
deny altogether. A million is a 
long number, longer than people 
can often realize; but it will not 
nearly express the amount of shots 
fired annually from easy-going fowl- 
ing-pieces, and we cannot now call 
io mind one accident due to this 
lightness of trigger. And yet it 
might be more reasonably expected 
in their case than in that of rifles, 
for a hare or partridge will often 
twist round, bringing self, keeper’s 
head, and shooter’s gun into one 
straight line (whence do come acci- 
dents, but not on account of the 
easy pull); whereas a mark for a 
bullet is either slow moving or 
stationary. Moreover, many bird- 
shooters carry their guns cocked 
(not that we can recommend such 
a practice); but no rifleman dreams 
of cocking his lock till he is ready, 
or of touching the trigger till he 
has aimed ‘there or thereabouts.’ 
A fortiori, therefore, we infer that 
what is safe for a fowling-piece is 
safe for a rifle; and to take the full 
benefit of the a fortiori, we add that 
the latter may and should work 
much lighter than the former. 

Lastly, we come to magnifying 
sights, which are objected to as 
being liable to derangement. We 
admit the statement, disputing only 
the deduction from it; for it appears 
to us as reasonable that a man 
should cut off his leg, lest he 
should at some time or other break 
it, as that he should debar himself 
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from the aid of a telescope, because 
it is likely to get out of order. 

Nevertheless, this delicacy is 2 
difficulty, and one which in our 
opinion had better be faced than 
fled from; for our gunsmiths and 
mechanical engineers would be good 
for little if they could not over- 
come it, when the problem had once 
been fairly presented to them. It 
is simply this. To fix the axis of 
one tube parallel to that of another. 
The thing is done every day in the 
case of astronomical instruments, 
and with far greater nicety than 
rifles would require. ‘True, the 
latter, unlike the former, are liable 
to sudden jars: but this is really 
the chief difficulty in the way; and 
in suggesting that the telescope 
could be secured to the barrel by 
adjusting screws fitted with two 
nuts, one ‘above the other, we only 
mention an expedient which is 
found to answer for large machinery 
exposed to concussion, and which 
may therefore be worth an experi- 
ment in the analogous case of a 
rifle-barrel. 

It may be well in this place to go 
rather more fully into the question 
of sights, starting, as we have before 
said, with the investigation of what 
is to be done. Now, in point-blank 
shooting the bullet will hit the mark 
when the axis of the barrel points 
to the centre of the target. As the 
eye cannot be inside to look to this, 
two ‘sights’ are fixed outside, the 
line joining which is in the vertical 
plane of, and in a horizontal plane 
parallel to, the axis. (One is per- 
haps half an inch above the other, 
but the error being constant may 
be disregarded). It is obvious, 
therefore, that the only indication 
of the position of the barrel is 
afforded by the sights: accuracy in 
the one is nullified by imperfection 
in the other; and it would be as 
idle to expect that a man with a good 
voice but a bad ear should sing 
well, as"that a rifle should work 
truly if its sights are out of adjust- 
ment. 

It may seem frivolous to state in 
such a complicated way a theory 
whose practice is familiar to ail 
riflemen, many of whom may feel 
on reading this that they ‘have 
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been talking prose all their lives 
without knowing it; but we wish 
to specify clearly the conditions 
necessary for shooting straight, and 
the matter cannot well be put more 
simply. 

It follows from what has gone 
before not only that the centre of 
the sights should be in adjustment, 
but that there should be no mistake 
as to which is that centre. In strict- 
ness, therefore, the foresight should 
be a mathematical point (or a ma- 
thematical line foreshortened to 
one), and the backsight a slit just 
wide enough to show it: the nearest 
practical approach to which con- 
ditions is furnished by a long, low 
knife-edge over the muzzle, and a 
narrow slit over the breach; any- 
thing coarser will hide the bullseye 
and leave the marksman to grope 
about in the dark. 

Who has seen sucha‘ sight? Few 
enough on any rifle, none on an 
Enfield. The best barrels are gauged 
to the millionth part of an inch, 
while their sights may be thrown 
out ten thousand times that amount, 
and those of the Enfield more than 
fifty thousand times; by which we 
mean, not so much that they ac- 
tually are, as that, owing to their 
bluntness and coarseness, it is im- 
possible to judge within those limits, 
so that for any practical purpose 
they might as well be: that, for 
instance, in an ordinary military 
rifle, there is often an uncertainty 
of about *os of an inch, causing a 
deviation, in the case of the ‘long 
pattern, of more than two feet in 
five hundred yards, and in that of 
the ‘short pattern’ of more than 
three feet in the same distance. We 
are aware that with practice good 
shots gain a power of, so to speak, 
taking an average of their sights, 
and can judge pretty nearly where 
the centre lies; but this merely 
amounts to saying that some men 
learn to do imperfectly what all 
might be enabled to do with accu- 


racy. 

Enfield sights are in all con- 
science bad enough; but to make 
them worse, a common military 
practice is to lay the rifles in racks 
with the sights resting against the 
white-washed wall of the guard- 
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voom, which grinds away any worth 
they may have in a very few months. 
It must be be borne in mind that 
coarseness cannot be justified or 
fineness condemned on the grounds 
of the roughness of military service, 
as there is not the slightest strain 
upon the sight, and a hoop outside 
forms a complete protection. 

But turning from theory to prac- 
tice, we find it a known fact that at 
a hundred yards a good ‘hunting 
rifle’ from a gunmaker will beat a 
regulation Enfield, which shoots the 
more accurately of the two. Why is 
it beaten? Because the deviation of 
the one, due to the (comparative) in- 
accuracy of the barrel, is less than 
that of the other, due to the rough- 
ness of the sights.* 

As yet we have considered point- 
blank shooting only; but when we 
come to long ranges, we find matters 
still worse: for, in addition to what 
may be termed the horizontal errors 


just mentioned, there arise a host of 


vertical ones. We speak, not of the 
almost necessary mistakes owing to 
a wrong estimation of the distance, 
but of those caused by the deceptive 
sighting of the Enfield, and indeed 
of all rifles. The only safeguard is 
to leave the flap plain, and to mark 
it afterwards in each separate case 
by actual experiment; a job which 
ought to be attended to by the rifle- 
man himself, as the responsibility 
is too great to be intrusted to a 
gunmaker, who is perfectly certain 
to ‘scamp’ the work, if indeed he 
does it at all. We have seen rifles 
with well-known names on them, 
sighted beyond a thousand yards, 
and have been assured that the 
figures were put on after careful 
firing at each range, when we 
have known as a fact that the 
practice-ground used was only four 
hundred yards long. If the makers 
did the work fairly, it would 
considerably increase the expense, 
while if the rifleman carried it out 
himself the time would be well 
spent, not ay as affording him 


practice, but as giving him an op- 
portunity of ‘ getting to know the 
ways’ of his instrument; for there 
is a certain quantity of individual 
character in each rifle. 

To sum up shortly. The present 
system is to debar men from all 
help, and even to put obstacles in 
their way, in the belief that if they 
can shoot under such circumstances, 
they will do still better under more 
favourable ones. We, on the other 
hand, urge that they should begin 
with all possible assistance; and 
while occasionally practising under 
difficulties, should by no means live 
exclusively among them. 

Neither course is obviously and 
on the face of it right or wrong; 
and we are now not so much assert- 
ing what is, nevertheless, our firm 
conviction, as suggesting what is 
probably true, and what, as being 
even possibly so, is certainly de- 
serving of consideration. 

Our proposed system is at any 
rate borne out by analogy. In what 
are known as ‘athletic sports,’ men 
who race are placed in the most 
favourable position possible: they 
are in high condition, their dress is 
easy, the ground level, springy, and 
carefully chosen; yet these are cir- 
cumstances which can hardly ever 
occur in actual work, when they 
will have to run for it just as they 
chance to be when need is, directly 
after eating, carrying a heavy weight, 
over rough ground; who knows 
how? It is the same with jump- 
ing, with horse-racing, too; pro- 
bably with all such matters. Rifle- 
men stand alone in their difficulties. 
If the framers of their laws are 
right, the stewards of foot-races, &c., 
must be all in the wrong. Instead 
of letting men run fairly, they should 
pronounce, ‘No, no, we shall tie 
the fellows in sacks, blindfold them, 
and make them run backwards.’ 
Now we no more object to firing 
from the shoulder alone than we 
object to a sack-race, which is a 
very ate hemecias in its way, as is a 


* It may be asked si if this be so, the hunting rifle does not beat the Enfield at 
all ranges? The answer is, that while the error caused by the sights varies simply as the 


distance, that arising from incorrectness of gauge varies as some power of the distance— 


what power we need not care to calculate, as it is sufficient to know that it varies more 


vapidly. 
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donkey-race; and we question if 
any athletic sports are complete 
without some such minor diversion. 
In the same spirit we should wish 
to see, in all rifle-matches, stakes for 
firing from the shoulder (bad trig- 
gers or sights we could by no means 
tolerate); but we should not give 
them the prominent place they now 
hold, which ought, in our judgment, 
to be reserved for prizes offered 
simply and absolutely to the man 
who sends his bullets nearest the 
centre, by means of any help he 
chooses, excepting only a self-hold- 
ing rest, which, furnishing a test of 
the rifle rather than of the man, 
should be reserved for ‘sighting’ 
purposes, and for the rudimentary 
practice we have already described. 

It is a curious piece of incon- 
sistency, by-the-by, which, while 
putting most other obstacles before 
riflemen, seldom if ever makes them 
shoot at unknown distances, but 
measures each yard of ground care- 
fully—this being the very condition 
which can never occur in actual 
service. 

Perhaps the most critical shots that 
can be required of a man—those 
on which the worth of his scalp 
most hangs—are fired when, in the 
heat of a fierce gallop, he has tossed 
down his barrel unmeasured half a 
fistful of powder, and hurriedly 
spitting on a bullet three sizes too 
small, has dropped it home un- 
rammed; when, not daring so much 
as to shoulder his rifle, he has 
blazed away from the hip at the 
searce-struck buffalo that for the 
last twenty seconds has been gain- 
ing so terribly on him and his 
emptied barrel. 

This case, critical as it may be, 
need not occur often if a man keeps 
his wits (and a Colt’s revolver) 
about him, and of course applies 
only to a hunter; but even in mili- 
tary service hasty shots must often 
be wanted, and no provision is made 
for practising them. We do not 
assert that to encourage match- 
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shooting under circumstances at all 
like those we have described would 
be reasonable, but that it would be 
consistent. 

The men who show at Wimbledon 
or other rifle-grounds shoot well, 
wonderfully well; yet we always 
look on their work much as on the 
objects at an Industrial Exhibition, 
where we praise a coalheaver’s pic- 
tures, or a ploughman’s crochet, as 
‘very good, considering.’ Yes, con- 
sidering; but what England wants 
is shooting, good not relatively, but 
absolutely. 

If it be objected to our method 
that its adoption would discourage 
skill and offer a premium to medio- 
crity, we are content to reply that 
if the result would be to make all 
shoot well alike, ‘ universal equality’ 
would be no such evil after all; but 
unfortunately there must always be 
a sufficiently large margin for per- 
sonal errors to make the difference 
between good men, middling, and 
bad, as clearly marked as now. As 
clearly marked, we repeat; as wide, 
it would never be. The good men 
would improve slightly (some of 
our very best perhaps scarcely per- 
ceptibly), the average rather more, 
the bad most of all; but that each 
would get a push upwards there 
can be no manner of doubt. 

It would extend these remarks 
too far if we were to enlarge on the 
various kinds of instruments to 
choose from. We may shortly say, 
that neglecting all considerations of 
portability, handiness, and general 
convenience, and regarding accuracy 
of barrel only, the Enfield rifle is 
good enough for most purposes, and 
the Whitworth for all. The great 
difficulties in the way have been 
overcome: it is in details only that 
we fail; but it must be remem- 
bered that the bellows-man is quite 
as essential as the organist: we 
have obtained a capital musician, 
and it is high time that we took 
the obvious means to turn him to 
account. 
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ABIGAIL. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE MURDERER. 


HE distinction of the Howes’ 

drawing-room was its old 
fashioned rosiness: wreaths of rose- 
buds, with a border of tiny rose 
leaves on a white ground for the 
paper on the walls; little groups of 
roses in imitation moss for the 
design of the carpet; rose-coloured 
damask, and rosewood furniture, 
and dried rose leaves in pink china 
bowls on the card-tables. 

A drawing-room where ‘Td be a 
butterfly’ might have been sung 
appropriately, as like our grand- 
mother’s pretty hacknied idea of a 
rose bower as possible. 

There was a little reflection of 
the rosiness, full-blown and of the 
cabbage-rose variety (but the rose 
by the name of cabbage does not 
fail to smell sweet, in fact smells 
sweetest of all), on Mrs. Howe’s 
matron cheeks; and the olive moire 
gown which she wore on the occa- 
sion of a dinner-party, given by the 
first attorney in Ashley to a newly- 
married couple, stood for the green 
leaves. 

There was no rosiness about Mr. 
Howe, displayed on the hearth-rug 
—like the carpet, a mass of roses— 
composing his mind to his fate as 
host, except that he was just the 
bald, bent-headed, pale-complexioned 
business man in _ irreproachable 
black broad-cloth, watered silk vest, 
neat pearl pin, and large white cor- 
nelian seal at his watch-guard, to 
own a rosy drawing-room. 

The girl in the black lace dress, 
one of those happy dresses which 
have a simple, graceful character in 
all ranks, with the little refined, 
intelligent face, delicate nostrils, 
sensitive mouth, fine low brow, and 
brightly bronzed hair (the one 
thing bright about her), a more re- 
fined and intelligent than blooming 
face, was also the girl, by several 
steps more advanced in cultivation 
than her father and mother, likely 
to be the daughter of a rosy draw- 
ing-room. 


One might as soon have expected 
to find a grave in a flower-garden 
as the trace of a tragedy on the 
stage of the rosy drawing-room, 
among the dramatis persone of a 
harmless, respectable family group. 
But there are social tragedies per- 
formed in honest circles, from the 
queen’s court to the cook’s kitchen. 
A poor little woman’s happiness 
had been murdered in the rosy 
drawing-room as certainly as ever 
hapless elderly gentleman was 
knocked on the head in a railway 
carriage. More than that, the 
breathless corpse was buried in the 
familiar haunt; and the three per- 
sons present were treating what 
was no secret, according to their 
natural instincts. Mrs. Howe was 
covering the grave and pretending 
it had never been, as a daisy will 
perk up its head on the turf by a 
path no longer trodden, and a kettle 
sing by a hearth when other songs 
are silent. Mr. Howe, whom Mrs. 
Howe had lived with in the nearest 
relation for five-and-twenty years, 
and knew no better at the end of 
them than to declare of him that 
Mr. Howe, like all other married, 
middle-aged men of business, had 
not a particle of sentiment (it is to 
be conjectured that Mrs. Howe 
associated sentiment with down on 
the upper lip, fancy straw hats, 
shooting and yachting jackets, and 
mutinous assertions of ‘I won’t go. 
home till morning’), planted his 
square-toed, glossy black feet, dog- 
gedly on the trampled down, with- 
ered spot. He had never praised 
his daughter to her face in his life, 
hardly ever behind her back; but 
he had rated his girl so highly in 
the shrine of his thoughts, that he 
would have had it an honour for 
the first man in the country to win 
her regard. He would have had 
her stand so far above every man 
that she should have shown favour 
to none except upon a humble 
and assiduous suit. He had been 
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in his gruffness silently, austerely, 
chivalrous on the points of women 
and love affairs; and he had not 
wished his only child, for whom he 
had provided, and who was the 
light of his eyes, married away from 
him. But the customs of society 
and women were against him. Now 
he stood there prepared to shake 
the hand, and share his bread and 
salt with the man who had wronged 
him in the tenderest quarter, and 
not with any feeling of forgiveness, 
but in self-defence and to prevent 
scandal, like the coarse handling of 
a wound. He had never mentioned 
the subject to his daughter, hardly 
ever to his wife, to his mind there 
was degradation in the idea; but as 
he stood there in his plain quiet 
pride and bitterness, he whom Mrs. 
Howe would no more have sus- 
pected of match-making than the 
judge on the circuit, or the bishop 
come for a confirmation, he was 
turning over impatiently in his 
thoughts whether there was any 
young fellow about Ashley who had 
ever shown incipient symptoms of 
admiration for Abigail, which might 
be fostered and developed, if the 
young fellow were only manly and 
upright, though his worldly posi- 
tion was but tolerable, into a grand 
passion and a declaration of mar- 
riage. A speedy marriage with a 
man who would love and cherish 
her, was the thing the most to be 
desired for Abigail and them ail, 
and he had lived long enough to 
welcome it. 

For Abigail Howe, the girl in the 
black lace dress, with the little re- 
fined face, she sat and listened to 
her mother remarking how well she 
was looking, and running over the 
names of the young people who 
were expected along with the mar- 
ried couples, and foretelling how 
much they would enjoy themselves, 
ignored the grave which concerned 
her so nearly, but sat and looked at 
it nevertheless, with a keen inten- 
sity of vision, like an additional 
sense, while she was professing to 
draw on her gloves; and at the saine 
time felt inconsistently as if the 
corpse that grave contained were 
again led out alive to be shot and 
stabbed. 
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The first ring at the door-bell 
brought not the Binghams from the 
Hanger, Humphrey used to be first, 
but Humphrey Bingham’s partner 
in the factory. Tom Prior was a 
man thirty-three years by the re- 
gister, but much younger-looking, 
the son of an old confidential clerk 
of the Binghams, with a great, 
honest admiration for Humphrey. 
He had frank and genial qualities 
of his own when he was quite at his 
ease; but he was seldom at his ease 
in company, otherwise he was a 
quiet gentlemanlike fellow where 
his shyness did not get the better of 
him, and he made a desperate, un- 
successful, unbecoming effort to 
conceal it by being noisy, doing his 
mind an injustice as he habitually 
did his body, tall and swinging, by 
dressing half in a shabby, half in an 
outré fashion, and by wearing a 
tremendous black beard and whis- 
kers—one of these hairy adornments 
being more than sufficient for his 
dark, thin, persistently boyish face, 
with its gentle mouth and pair of 
earnest, eager eyes. After paying 
his respects incoherently to Mr. and 
Mrs. Howe, Tom Prior drifted rather 
wildly towards Abigail and settled 
beside her, giving her the trouble of 
making conversation for him, while 
she saw him already putting forth 
his restless, uncanonical hand and 
disarranging the dahlias and ferns 
she had grouped in the flower-glass. 
He answered her in monosyllables, 
till all at once he dashed into 
extravagant encomiums on Mrs. 
Humphrey Bingham, and called on 
Abigail to second his admiration 
and confirm his opinion that Mrs. 
Humphrey was the very wife for 
Humphrey, worthy of Humphrey, 
and Humphrey worthy of her. 

Abigail did not attribute her 
companion’s talk to malice; she was 
aware, With all Ashley, that Tom 
Prior was the greatest blunderer as 
well as the cleverest fellow in the 
town; extraordinarily obtuse on 
some points, exceedingly simple on 
others, liable to obstinate delusions 
and odd vagaries. She did not take 
it ill in Tom Prior that he should 
thus taunt her. She knew that he 
saw nothing wrong that Humphrey 
did, that Tom was content to be the 
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working partner in the factory, and 
had a genuine pride in the country- 
gentleman pursuits and accomplish- 
ments: which came ‘as naturally to 
Humphrey Bingham, as if he had 
been born to them. ‘Have you 
seen Humphrey’s bay horse, Miss 
Howe?’ Tom used to ask, breath- 
lessly, before Humphrey had a wife 
to be praised; ‘well, did you ever 
see such an animal? Steps as high 
as my head, and Humphrey man- 
ages it as if it were a donkey.’ 
Abigail was not angry; she an- 
swered Tom in a soft, gracious 
manner, which brought a dusky 
flush into all that was seen of Tom’s 
cheek, caused him to champ the 
ends of his whiskers and beard 
fiercely, sent his wistful eyes to the 
toes of his worn boots, that had a 
trick of protruding in an ungainly 
manner from his dress trousers. 
These trousers, with his coat, had 
been so ingeniously ill-folded, they 
were creased from wrist to heel; he 
might have been sleeping in them 
for a week; they might as well 
have been out at the elbows and 
frayed at the feet, for any effect, 
either of a fine income or a careful 
toilette, they were calculated to pro- 
duce on the public. At last Tom 
brought the conversation to an ab- 
rupt full stop as impulsively as he 
had begun it. 

The next ring ushered in the 
three Miss Mainwarings—old friends 
of Mrs. Howe’s—ladies of a certain, 
or rather an uncertain, age,—who 
had been kind to Abigail from child- 
hood, and were without reservation 
excellent women, for it was not 
their fault that the established cos- 
tume of the day would not suffer 
them to cover their poor, bald, and 
grey heads decently, and that their 
single state and narrow income 
forced them to have many masculine 
cares and small worries, and shut 
them out from wide interests, bright, 
breezy, crowded prospects in life; 
so that their voices had now a sharp, 
now a thin tone, and their chat was 
of Ashley—mostly what could be 
seen of it from the Miss Main- 
warings’ windows, — dribbles of 
chronicles local and domestic, such 
as that Mrs. Leech’s sister had 
arrived by the train that afternoon 


after all, and not put off her visit 
another week as Mrs. Leech had 
feared; and it was to be appre- 
hended old Mr. Reeve’s cough was 
worse, for his little boy was heard 
ringing Dr. Lewis’s surgery-bell as 
early as seven o’clock that morning. 
Blameless, contented woman! yet 
it recurred to Abigail’s mind with 
invincible repugnance that one of 
the Miss Mainwarings was said to 
have met with a ‘disappointment’ 
in her youth; and leaping to a con- 
clusion, Abigail speculated in the 
intervals of her halting conversation 
with Tom Prior, whether she too 
would draw down and drag in her 
upper lip, or put up her handker- 
chief to her mouth every time that 
she laughed to hide her two false 
teeth, like Miss Bella Mainwaring; 
or stiffen her front fingers past the 
second joints with the hereditary 
rings of the Mainwarings, and feel 
as confident that they compensated 
for, and cast a distinguished lustre 
over, a second-rate, ill-made, drab 
poplin gown, as Miss Mainwaring. 
The Miss Mainwarings were fol- 
lowed in quick succession by Mr. 
and Mrs. Porteous—a rich, retired 
couple, who had come to Ashley 
Lodge and grumbled loudly because 
they had more money than they 
could spend and no children to 
spend it. Little Mrs. Dudgeon and 
her husband, who occupied Ashley 
Cottage until old Mr. Dudgeon 
should die and vacate the Bank 
House, and groaned deeply because 
they had not enough money to live 
upon and no end of children to 
make away with it, but did not 
think of presenting any of the olive- 
branches to the Porteouses, as the 
world sardonically suggested. Mr. 
Bellairs, the scrupulous vicar, thin- 
lipped, weak-eyed, white-eyelashed 
—so engrossed with the anise and 
cumin of minor forms and creeds 
that it was morally impossible, 
reckoning by the average age of 
man and not by the centuries of 
the patriarchs, that he could, in the 
course of one life, arrive at the 
weightier matters of the law. Mrs. 
Vallance, the rich widow without an 
encumbrance, whom everybody in 
Ashley barefacedly and unblushingly 
courted by a kind of superstitious 
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idolatry, expecting no gain from her 
spare cash (and those most attentive 
who needed her money least), since 
she was neither hospitable, hand- 
some, witty, nor amiable, but op- 
pressively pompous and drearily 
slow both in body and mind. The 
two Lewis girls, Abigail’s compa- 
nions, whose father, the old plodding 
doctor, was called to the country as 
usual. 

Abigail felt most uncomfortable 
with respect to the Mainwarings and 
the Lewises. When Miss Margery 
Mainwaring, the fat sympathetic 
sister of the spinsters, sat close to 
Mrs. Howe and whispered confiden- 
tially to her, glancing significantly 
at Abigail, how could Abigail tell 
that Miss Margery was only observ- 
ing that dear Abigail was looking 
lovely to-night — that black lace 
dress never got a bit worse, and 
hinting, with preventive caution, 
that Mr. Tom Prior seemed much 
struck by her; he would not get up 
from his seat by the young lady of 
the house; he had not offered to 
relinquish his chair to any of them, 
and if Mr. and Mrs. Howe did not 
approve of attentions in that quar- 
ter—though Miss Margery was dis- 
posed to regard Mr. Tom with 
favour as a very fair rising fish, par- 
ticularly now that other fish were 
out of the sea—the present was the 
time to nip them in the bud. Abi- 
gail was terrified lest Miss Margery 
should be taking advantage of old 
friendship to presume to pity her 
and dare to abuse him with, ‘ How 
well she is keeping up, poor dear !’ 
and, ‘ I wonder what the fellow will 
think ? 

Then the Lewises were in reality 
principally taken up with the bride 
—what she would wear; it was 
said she had brought over the most 
vecherché gowns from Paris, but 
perhaps she would think them too 
good for an Ashley dinner ; whether 
she would be frank and good-na- 
tured as well as beautiful, and a 
fortune, and have people at the 
Hanger, and chaperon Ashley girls 
occasionally to assize balls and 
breakfasts? If Abigail had been able 
to call all her wits about her, she 
might have judged that the story of 
Humphrey Bingham and Abigail 
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Howe was already out of date to girls 
who had their own destinies to settle, 
and their own fortunes hanging 
in the balance. If they had been 
jilted they would either have refused 
to meet the jilter, fallen ill and had 
the diversion of being ordered away 
from Ashley for change of air and 
scene, or they would have paraded 
their carelessness and made a dead 
set with their hearts on the rebound, 
as indeed they were doing without 
their hearts having been bent, at 
Humphrey Bingham’s partner. But 
though Tom Prior was unheroically 
fond of being made up to, drawn out, 
met half way, it saved him such 
laborious exertion and agonies of 
nervousness, and was in danger of 
being boisterous with accommodat- 
ing girls in Swiss bodices and Jenny 
Lind curls, like the Lewises, he did 
not respond to their advances to- 
night, but hung back, and, as the 
Miss ‘Mainwarings expressed it, 
would not give up his seat by the 
young lady of the house, and his 
opportunity, if Mr. Howe did not 
name another man, of taking her 
down to dinner. 

If Abigail, for her self-respect, 
had but been able to forget how the 
Lewises had been given to teasing 
her about Humphrey Bingham—to 
coming in with intelligence that 
they had met Humphrey Bingham 
with his skates over his shoulder, 
or his cricket-bat in his hand, and 
he had stopped them to inquire 
whether there would be any ladies 
on the pond or in the field, and they 
had replied they were going to 
Church-street and they would speak 
of it to Miss Howe, and he had 
charged them to do so, and he 
would be on the look-out to take 
them on the ice or into the Gate,— 
sure that the news would be accept- 
able, and it had been acceptable. 
Abigail had been angry at first, and 
she had never felt inclined to tell 
the Lewises her secrets, but she had 
ended by liking nothing better than 
such idle, half-jesting communica- 
tions. She had been so foolishly 
fond of Humphrey Bingham that 
the mere mons of his name, and she 
could detect it across the hum of a 
crowded room, had been welcome; 
it had been pleasant, however idiot- 
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ically pleasant—pleasanter than any- 
thing would ever be in the world 
again,—to hear Criss or Sophy 
Lewis so much as wind up their 
rambling descriptions of places they 
had been at with, ‘and your friend 
Humphrey Bingham was there.’ 
And in the end it would have been 
a blessing if Abigail’s memory had 
been as short as Humphrey’s and 
the Lewises. 

At last came the carriage from 
the Hanger, and the couple were 
half-way up the staircase, while 
Criss Lewis was commenting that 
new masters—or mistresses in this 
case—made new laws; Tom Prior 
was springing up to do honour to 
Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey Bingham, 
as if their host and hostess were not 
sufficient; Mr. and Mrs. Howe were 
coming forward—Mr. Howe cere- 
moniously, Mrs. Howe really cordi- 
ally—she could not be anything but 
cordial, as the cabbage-rose could 
not do anything but smell sweet; 
and Abigail was rising, with her 
head swimming, her hands growing 
cold as ice, her very lips feeling 
cold as they whitened. But it was a 
wise, stanch head, which she must 
hold high and carry bravely, though 
the Spartan boy’s wolf was in her 
woman’s breast, under the folds of 
the black lace; and there were two 
mocking voices, one at each ear, 
telling her in different tones, ‘Oh 
fie, Abigail, to fear to meet a mar- 
ried man!’ and ‘he never said in so 
many words, “ Abigail, will you be 
my wife ?”’ 

Humphrey, with his wife on his 
arm, unchanged, only blushing a 
little as he caught Abigail’s eye; 
big, broad-shouldered Humphrey, 
who made Tom Prior look like a 
lath beside him; Humphrey, with 
his masses of tawny hair and beard, 
sunlit like Abigail’s, which had set 
the fashion to Tom {Prior, but 
which caused Tom’s facial forest to 
look grim by comparison—a great 
blue-eyed fellow with a presence 
full of strength, frankness, and kind- 
ness, and the inconsiderateness of a 
child, owning plenty of sense and 
an intellect not without a heavy 
trenchant power, but reflection, 
talent, and penetration, except by 
instinct, null. There was the mur- 
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derer with his murder sitting lightly 
upon him, as may be the case 
with most murderers, remorse being 
probably a popular fiction like 
poetic justice; and certainly if no 
evil intent could bring down the 
accusation against him to man- 
slaughter, Humphrey was entitled 
to the commutation. It was trying— 
the first shaking hands with Abigail 
Howe: when the last time he had 
clasped the cold fingers he had 
detained them in his broad palm, in 
that rosy drawing-room too, under 
the impression that he would hold 
them thus, figuratively, through 
life, and he was sure Abigail had 
known what was in his mind. But 
if so, why had she not done any- 
thing to detain him? A straw 
would have kept him by her side 
then, a word caused him to commit 
himself; or why had she not gone 
on that visit he had wished her to 
pay to the Southcotes—friends of 
both of them—when he would have 
joined her, and almost to a certainty 
declared himself, beyond recall, be- 
fore following his mother and sisters 
into Greenshire? Instead of that 
she allowed him to go away among 
influences confessedly hostile to her, 
well aware all the time that he was 
an easy-going fellow, who would do 
anything for peace: some women 
were so cold and prudish, and they 
must take the consequences. Then 
he met Alice, his beautiful high- 
spirited Alice, who made no bones 
of bringing him to her feet, and 
there was the end of it. He sup- 
posed most men found it awkward 
to meet some girls after their 
marriages; for his part there were 
other girls in different parts of the 
country he would not care to see, for 
an interval, any more than Abigail 
Howe ; though he was thankful there 
was no one else who could somehow 
cut him up in the middle of his 
happiness, and cost him a horrid 
disagreeable incomprehensible feel- 
ing as if he regretted what he had 
done, and yearned for something 
different, when he had been very 
proud and glad to win Alice, and 
she suited him perfectly, enabled 
him to quit the Factory any day 
too, and go in for no end of im- 
provements on the dear old Hanger. 
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He was a fool for his pains. Abigail 
Howe was far too strait-laced, too 
delicate-minded, too good and guile- 
less, poor soul, to waste regrets 
upon a married man; she had 
never cared much for him, or she 
might have had him, that was the 
fact; he was willing to acknowledge 
it, mortifying as it was to his 
vanity. She had been too good for 
him—not that Alice was not good, 
but Alice’s goodness was more like 
his own, more in the way of the 
world. 

There was Humphrey’s manly, 
comely figure and face lighting up 
Abigail’s eyes, and his ringing voice 
making music in her ears, as they 
had ever done; and Abigail’s crown 
of sorrow was that they could not 
darken to her gaze and make dis- 
cord of sound, or cause her to hate 
him. For what? There had been 
no deliberate treachery. It had 
been in the essence of Humphrey’s 
constitution to be light and fickle, to 
forget and amuse himself, to desert 
and replace her by another. He was 
the same Humphrey whom Abigail 
had all along known and loved; it 
was her own fault if she had loved 
him, being unworthy; and how 
could she begin hating him now 
simply because the defects of his 
character had been directed against 
her and had reduced her to despair ? 
In place of hating him, it gave her 
exquisite pain, as a consideration by 
itself, that Humphrey should be 
vexed and abashed to come to 
Church-street, that he should keep 
away from her, dislike to encounter 
her ; that he should begin to hate 
her, when she would do anything 
in the world at this moment to 
spare him pain, to save his little 
finger from aching. 

Neither could one little ceremony, 
however sacred or fatal, reverse the 
tide in which her nature had been 
flowing for many months, and efface 
all accumulated influences and as- 
sociations. He would have been 
Humphrey Bingham to Abigail all 
the same though he had become 
Turk, and been privileged to appear 
with a hundred wives—the man 
Abigail had thought of and dreamt 
of, and been foolishly glad tc meet 
with, and foolishly sad to part from, 
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during two of her twenty years of 
life. There was Humphrey, and 
there on his strong caressing arm 
was the woman who had sup- 
planted Abigail, she who filled the 
proud and happy place from which 
Abigail was shut out, to continue 
the much-thought-of daughter in 
the dull, stifling house in Church- 
street, and grow in time old, narrow, 
and loveless, a great deal worse 
than the Miss Mainwarings—for 
there were three of them. 

Mrs. Humphrey had thought it 
worth while to dress well. She 
wore a pink silk trimmed with 
black velvet, and a set of topazes 
on her neck and arms. The soft 
pink, so much more delicate than 
the rosiness of Mrs. Howe’s drawing- 
room, and the black velvet, became 
her beauty admirably. She was a 
beautiful woman of one and twenty, 
with the silkiest black hair, large, 
well-opened, dark-grey eyes, and a 
rich creamy white and pure pale 
pink complexion. She had a tall, 
elegant figure, rounded and undu- 
lating in its slenderness, and was a 
handsome creature, even to the 
daintiest tapering hands and most 
arched and fairy feet. She was 
lively ; the waiting company could 
hear her voice chattering and laugh- 
ing with Humphrey before the door 
was opened, and she soon showed a 
habit of arching and depressing 
her somewhat marked black brows, 
and shrugging her sloping shoulders, 
which the Ashley people in their 
primitiveness called French-looking. 
But there was no affectation about 
her; there might be a little air of 
self-satisfaction, an anticipation of 
the sensation she would create when 
she entered the room, as, if she 
claimed it as a right—nothing 
more. She was very self-possessed 
for so young a married woman, 
more so than Humphrey for a 
married man—but then there were 
drawbacks where Humphrey was 
concerned,—and very affable for a 
beauty, an heiress, and well born 
as she was wealthy. There was no 
haughtiness about Mrs. Humphrey, 
and she intended to make herself 
agreeable: perhaps the intention was 
a shade too apparent, but that was 
an amiable weakness; and all the 
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eyes upon her noted that she was 
particularly friendly to her hus- 
band’s partner, Tom Prior, as he 
made reverent salaams before her, 
and betrayed an ardent desire to 
kiss the ground she and Humphrey 
trod upon. In short, young Mrs. 
Humphrey Bingham came, saw, 
and conquered the little circle she 
chose, like an acute young woman, 
to conquer. Abigail Howe was 
ready to gratify Tom Prior by 
assenting with quiet conviction to 
his fervent and exulting protesta- 
tions that Mrs. Humphrey, take her 
all in all, was the most charming 
woman he had ever come across, and 
Mrs, Humphrey was Humphrey’s. 
Mrs. Humphrey had no objection 
to being Humphrey’s. In her con- 
versation—and she talked a great 
deal in return for Mr. Howe’s polite 
monosyllables on the one side of 
her, and Miss Mainwaring’s little 
speeches on the beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood, the convenience of the 
markets, and Dr. Lewis’s disinclina- 
tion to be questioned about his 
patients, on the other—there were 
incessant allusions to Humphrey, 
or ‘my husband,’ or the Hanger. 
She appealed more than once to 
Humphrey as to an authority at 
her command. ‘Humphrey, please 
tell Mr. Howe how they dredge for 
oysters on the French coast.’ ‘ Hum- 
phrey, you remember the name of 
the gentleman connected with Ashley 
who crossed the Simplon along 
with us? Abigail had it dinned 
into her ears that Humphrey be- 
longed to another; but it was the 
strangest of all to hear the favoured 
stranger alluding to persons and 
things about Ashley of which Hum- 
phrey had told her, and making 
garbled statements of the events of 
the past year which Abigail knew a 
thousand times better than she 
knew them. ‘That Aberwich road 
where Mr. Bingham met his fall 
following the hounds.’ Pooh! it 
was not the Aberwich but the 
Haverton road which it had turned 
Abigail sick to pass weeks after the 
accident. ‘The week my sister 
Millicent spent at the Hanger last 
winter,—when it was not Hum- 
phrey’s sister Millicent, but Fanny, 
who had stayed ten days at Batche- 
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lor’s Hall, as Humphrey had called 
it, and begged Abigail to keep her 
company part of the time, and 
professed to like Abigail very much 
as her friend, though she opposed 
her with all her might when there 
was a chance of Abigail being her 
sister. Not that she and the women 
of the family were in any way 
dependent on Humphrey, but be- 
cause the match with Abigail Howe 
was not one projected by Hum- 
phrey’s sisters, Fanny and Co., and 
because he might do a great deal 
better—and he had done a great 
deal better they would reflect trium- 
phantly. Abigail wondered with a 
vague wonder whether she would 
thus have publicly asserted her 
possession of Humphrey, and if by 
any chance she could have as glibly 
mangled similar carelessly picked- 
up details. 

There were two particulars Abi- 
gail discovered of Mrs. Humphrey 
before the company rose from the 
dinner-table. First, that the young 
wife had a great deal to say which 
was not very much worth hearing, 
unless because it was the generally 
inoffensive and occasionally airy gos- 
sip of a pretty, pleasant, cultivated 
woman ; and second, that although 
her dialect was refined and her arti- 
culation correct, there was something 
slightly harsh in the tones of her 
voice, bass like a man’s, which might 
form a good second in a song, but 
were a little startling and not with- 
out a strain of coarseness in the 
beautiful, elegant young woman, 
who was so insensible to her own 
gifts except as means to an end, yet 
who enjoyed with a keen apprecia- 
tion being a bride,—Humphrey 
Bingham, the handsome, hearty 
young squire of the Hanger’s envied 
bride. 

As the dinner wore on, the con- 
straint of the principal persons in 
the party lessened. Even Abigail 
felt as if she had grown accustomed 
to the scene, as if it were not only 
a necessity, but the natural order of 
things, that she should be sitting 
there answering intelligibly, now 
and then to Tom Prior's eccentric 
spurts of conversation on factories, 
Shakspeare, fieldfares; attending as 
far as she could manage to the 
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entertainment of the guests; ven- 
turing a smiling word up the 
table to draw Miss Bella Main- 
waring and the scrupulous curate 
into a nearer approach to social in- 
tercourse; gently arousing Tom 
Prior to the knowledge that he was 
turning his back on Sophy Lewis, 
pouting and eating her pheasant 
behind that section of him, sufti- 
cient to throw her into the shade. 

Abigail felt that she ought to 
be flattered when Mrs. Humphrey 
selected her as her companion in 
the drawing-room and poured into 
Abigail’s ears all her good-hu- 
moured, well-pleased, half-girlish, 
half-womanly stories. If Abigail 
was not angry with Humphrey, 
far less was she angry with Mrs. 
Humphrey. She had even a pitiful 
sense of Mrs. Humphrey’s ignorance 
of the pain she was inflicting, at the 
very moment that Abigail was expe- 
riencing that there are worse deaths 
than those of shooting and stab- 
bing, namely, those of being pricked 
and probed by inches, or tickled 
into convulsions, as Mrs. Humphrey 
ran on about her home at the 
Hanger, with which Abigail’s ima- 
gination was familiar as with Para- 
dise, the gate of which was shut on 
the first woman.—(But she had a 
great compensation, Adam went out 
with Eve). 

Mrs. Humphrey questioned Abi- 
gail about the capabilities of Ashley 
for gaiety, and then followed rapidly, 
‘Humphrey told me he gave a bail 
last year. Oh, you must have been 
at it; tell me all about it.’ 

What a vivid comprehension 
Abigail had of the impossibility of 
the request and of the astounding 
endless information she would have 
had to give! It was then she had 
been staying with Fanny Bingham, 
to help her with the preparations ; 
and Humphrey, too, had helped so 
zealously, that Fanny was constantly 
scolding him away from depart- 
ments in which he could have had no 
experience, and where his presence 
could be of no possible use. Even 
after the company were ready to 
assemble, he would not let the ladies 
away to dress, or get up himself 
from what Fanny described as a 
gipsy tea in the library, until 
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she employed sisterly diligence on 
him; and after that he came and 
knocked at Abigail’s door with her 
bouquet. (Was it wrong for her to 
keep some of the American prim- 
roses pressed and dried yet?) 

‘It was a very successful ball, 
Abigail answered, discreetly; ‘ Miss 
Pierrepoint was the beauty.’ 

‘And Humphrey danced a great 
deal with her? 1 know he has a 
weakness for beauties,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Humphrey, with a little con- 
scious laugh. ‘He was always ad- 
iniring the pretty women we met; 
but I would not pay him the com- 
pliment of being jealous.’ 

No, Humphrey had not shown his 
weakness on the night in question. 
In spite of his duties as a host, he 
had danced oftenest with a girl who 
was better than a beauty to those 
who could read her little delicate 
face, but who was not an acknow- 
ledged beauty amongst girls. 

Mrs. Humphrey’s chat went off 
upon her wedding tour in foreign 
countries, which Abigail had craved 
to visit when her heart was a living, 
craving heart, of which Humphrey 
had told her much ; for he had been 
fond of making rushes to the Con- 
tinent as Tom Prior had afforded 
him the leisure todo. How familiar 
the names sounded!—the Louvre, 
Versailles, Strasburg, the Drachen- 
fels, the Castle of Heidelberg, Lau- 
sanne, Geneva. How familiar, yet 
with what an altered signification, 
since Humphrey had spoken of them 
with a decided implication that they 
would one day visit them together! 
Never, now, never! 

Mrs. Humphrey travelled back— 
with words in which there was a 
weary murmur of other times—not 
so distant in space, but so wide 
apart in sensation, arrived at length 
at the great event of her life, her 
wedding, and was proceeding on 
more and more dangerous ground, 
with Abigail quite incapable of stop- 
ping her, when Humphrey and the 
other gentlemen came into the draw- 
ing-room. Even the most indepen- 
dent young wives of the most gal- 
lant husbands look a little put 
out when they are caught in their 
favourite narrative within three 
months of the event. It was an 
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unspeakable relief to Abigail when 
Mrs. Humphrey said hastily, ‘Tl 
tell you it all another time, Miss 
Howe,’ blushed, and was actually 
silent for three minutes, turning over 
a book of engravings. 

Humphrey had got up his spirits. 
It is only the first step which pains, 
and to him the first step was taken. 
All the torment of reminiscences 
were done and over for him, when 
they commenced afresh, with re- 
doubled force, for Abigail. For it 
was in the rosy drawing-room— 
when the rosiness now so artificial 
seemed natural, but was neither of 
earth nor sky, and certainly not 
of the mock-pastoral sort, as dis- 
played in antiquated upholstery 
(there was as great a difference be- 
tween the two as that between 
fading roses fresh with dew, and un- 
fading roses sticky with gum)—he 
spent most time when he was 
courting her. There he had leant 
against the work-table, and looked 
at her making believe to work for 
an hour at atime. Some of the 
books were on the tray which he 
had so often turned over as an ex- 
cuse to detain him a little longer; 
but Humphrey was not a book-man, 
and had doubtless forgotten their 
names and covers. Among the 
flowers in the stand was the very 
wavy-leafed fern he had sought and 
brought for her all the way from 
the Irish lakes. What a happy 
evening that had been, when he 
had gone straight to Church-street, 
brown and travel-soiled, in place of 
going home to the Hanger; and 
the two had planted the fern, and he 
had stayed to supper and returned 
to his own house and his house- 
keeper, after his three weeks’ ab- 
sence, at twelve o’clock at night! 
Well, the poor wavy-leafed fern was 
not to blame, and Abigail had never 
found it in her heart to cast it from 
her stand. Mrs. Humphrey had 
everything : might not Abigail have 
a fern and a few withered primroses ? 

But Humphrey remembered none 
of these things. He was frank and 
accessible by nature; and, a rolling 
stone going about the world, he was 
constantly making friends and con- 
stantly making use of their friend- 
ship. Good-hearted as Humphrey 
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was, perhaps the bloom of his heart 
had been rubbed off in the friction 
of many slight ties—perhaps it had 
never really had any bloom so fine 
as to be rubbed off. Without doubt 
he had passed through a crowd of 
impressions. The only perfectly 
fresh ones which he had received 
since he grew up first, and which 
were inevitably of greater depth 
and importance than any he had 
received for a long time, had been 
made between that date and the 
last year. 

So there Humphrey was address- 
ing Abigail and his wife in the 
same breath, forbidding Mrs. Hum- 
phrey to sing any more because 
her chest had not been strong since 
she caught a bad cold at Munich. 
‘You know, Alice, I can’t have you 
ill again.’ ‘Nonsense, Humphrey,’ 
Alice protested, in comical indigna- 
tion, ‘it was the merest touch of 
bronchitis; why, auntie herself 
would not have been frightened. 
Could you have guessed that a great 
big fellow like him would have got 
nervous, and plagued three people, 
himself, the doctor, and me, for six 
coughs ?’ 

Humphrey was too much of a 
gentleman and a man of 'sense to 
make a fool of himself and his wife, 
and affront the company by a display 
of matrimonial felicity. But straws 
show how the wind blows, and he 
showed his feelings naturally to de- 
monstrativeness. It might have 
been patent to the most indifferent 
observer that Mrs. Humphrey’s for- 
tune had been the least of her attrac- 
tions in her husband’s eyes. He 
was both proud and fond of his 
wife, and triumphant in his success. 
Abigail, who said to herself she had 
a hundred ears and eyes to-night, 
noticed that he applied with his 
eyes to his wife some of the songs 
which Tom Prior insisted on Abi- 
gail singing, standing by her and 
neglecting to turn over the pages 
of her music, while Humphrey 
lounged against the piano, his side 
to Abigail, his face to his wife. 
Mrs. Humphrey put a stop to the 
proceedings by instituting a parallel 
between herself and Abigail. She 
took up the sheets of music, 

‘My name begins with A too, 

AA2 
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Miss Howe, and I write it short 
also,“ A. Bingham,” as Humphrey 
writes “H. Bingham.” I don’t see 
why I should be at the trouble of 
writing “ Alice,” when he does not 
put “ Humphrey,” although he says 
it as if the A stood for Alick or 
Antony, and I were his brother; and 
he scolded me before we were mar- 
ried for not signing my full name at 
the end of my notes—do you re- 
member Humphrey? I see you 
write “ A. Howe” in the same way.’ 

Not in the same way. Alice and 
Abigail were very different names 
(to Abigail it seemed the difference 
was significant), and she had learned 
to make Abigail A., not in merry 
mischief or to copy a cherished ex- 
ample, not.even to save trouble, but 
when as a-foolish girl she had been 
a little ashamed of David’s wife’s 
name, appropriated by Mrs. Masham 
and the entire class of waiting- 
maids. She felt as if her very name 
had been against her, yet it had not 
sounded amiss—not in its American- 
ism when Humphrey had auda- 
eiously shortened it to Miss Abby, 
and she had fancied it would have a 
redeeming glory as A. Bingham. 
Alice had robbed her of her very 
name. 

The last glimpse Abigail had of 
Humphrey was bending forward to 
the laughing face, so lovely in its 
scarlet hood, while he wrapped Mrs. 
Humphrey in her rugs as the car- 
riage drove off and disappeared in 
the dusky darkness of the Septem- 
ber night. Paradise vanished with 
them to Abigail. The Miss Main- 
warings walked home under the 
wing of Tom Prior, their little maid 
walking demurely behind them. 
The Lewises pulled each an arm of 
their patient father,—turned up 
from his last country call. * Mrs. 
Vallance deliberately composed her 
share of the one solemn sentence 
she was to exchange with the Vicar 
in two streets’ length. Mrs. Por- 
teous and Mrs. Dudgeon strove in 
vain to enlighten darkened minds 
(each working on her friend’s hus- 
band) on the respective burdens of 
childless ease and many-childed 
struggles, and entered the lodge and 
the cottage, Mrs. Porteous to disco- 
ver that the evening post had 
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brought her the overwhelming dis- 
appointment of an apology from the 
friends whose visit she had counted 
on for helping her and Porteous to get 
rid of the burden of their autumn; 
and little Mrs. Dudgeon, that her 
absence had put the head sheaf on 
her stack of worries—so dispropor- 
tioned to the size of the woman; 
since her fourth boy, Algernon, had 
taken the liberty of falling down a 
flight of stairs, and little Charlotte 
had been so lost to propriety as to 
swallow a pin. 

Abigail’s strength failed her in 
an instant, and she crept with slow, 
lagging steps, without saying a 
word, to her room for the night. 
The terrible ordeal of forming the 
target to be shot at by the flights of 
arrows of common curiosity, com- 
miseration, and a little contempt, 
and the silent, single, more deadly 
darts of retrospection, longing, 
despair, was over. But Abigail had 
lived long enough to know that the 
worst was to come. Woman’s griefs 
are like ghosts, which wait for the 
dark night or the grey morning to 
troop round her soul. They drove 
Abigail from her sleepless pillow, 
compelled her to pace up and down 
restlessly but stealthily, for fear of 
disturbing her father and mother, 
first huddling on her dressing-gown 
and slippers, because she must not 
on any account be ill at this period 
of her life, and then, ‘ walking up 
and pacing down,’ living all the 
purgatory of the evening over again 
with a tenfold life. She, the pure, 
tender girl, reproaching herself, 
hating herself because of her human 
nature, praying to God to forgive 
her, rocking herself wearily, wring- 
ing her hands in anguish, writhing 
with shame, crying dumbly, ‘Oh! 
Humphrey, Humphrey; neither in 
this world, nor beyond the stars. 
Given up by you, of your own free 
will, another woman your love, your 
wife; and I loved and love you, 
Humphrey,— how much — your 
mother, who hated me without a 
cause, might, no other woman, not 
the happy woman you love, could 
fathom.’ 

And Humphrey was sleeping the 
sound sleep of health, content, and 
an easy conscience. 
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While Tom Prior was walking 
up and down before his lodging 
door, puffing smoke into the early 
morning air, recklessly risking his 
character as an unexceptionable 
young man, by staying abroad till 
his footsteps might be heard con- 
temporaneously with the cock-crow, 
restless like Abigail Howe, but 
restless not with misery but bliss, 
such as had not yet exalted and 
humbled his fervid soul. 


—_ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE VICTIM BROUGHT TO LIFE AGAIN. 


The rosy drawing-room was 
rosier than ever on a long day in 
June; but the tables and chairs 
were literally loaded with drapers’ 
parcels, milliners’ band-boxes, orna- 
mental pieces of china, and small 
pieces of silver plate, with bits of 
string entangling the hands and 
feet everywhere. Abigail Howe 
stood in the centre in profound cal- 
culation, with long streamers of 
white ribbon on one arm, and her 
hands full of little sprigs of artificial 
flowers, white flowers, jessamine. 
Her dress was in contrast to her 
occupation. She wore a faded 
muslin gown, two summers old, 
ready to be laid aside, like the worn- 
out garments of her maiden life, 
and her bronzed hair tucked tightly 
out of the way, back from her little 
thin face, as if she had dressed it in 
the preoccupation of much to do, 
with no thought but to dispose of 
it so as to lighten the temples and 
give the least trouble to preserve 
the glory in order. But she did 
not fail to have the lace at her 
throat gathered together by a litile 
cluster of leaves in dead and glitter- 
ing gold, and to wear on one of her 
fingers a changing coloured opal 
ring, both indicating the taste of 
a man whose untutored artistic 
fancy went beyond his means, and 
his appreciation of the money value 
of ornaments. 

Mrs. Howe entered the room, her 
bluff, cabbage-rose face beaming 
with delight; and though it was 
evening, a white apron over her 
gown, white cuffs drawn up to her 
elbows, and the strings of her cap 
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pinned carefully over her shoulders, 
to hang behind her. She never 
trusted any one but herself with 
her jellies, and this was an epoch 
for the most anxious experiments 
with her confectionery. 

‘My love, I have been making a 
trial of a few of these moulds, as 
there must be some additions to the 
dinner to-morrow, on your aunts’ 
and uncles’ account at any rate. I 
think, let cook say what she will 
about pyramids being newer, I 
prefer my old turtle-dove. She 
has come out to the life, only her 
beak broken, which will never be 
observed, and I am just going to 
supply the cloves for eyes. I de- 
clare, when the jelly shakes, you 
would think she was shaking her 
wings to rise and fly off.’ 

‘I don’t think that would be a 
desirable effect, mamma.’ 

‘No. But you will know better 
what the weight of jellies is on one’s 
mind, when you come to give your 
first dinner. To be sure you will 
have me to apply to for many a long 
year, 1 hope; and I dare say you 
will take in a jobbing cook, as so 
many of the young housekeepers do 
now. But I trust you will never 
put your dinners into the hands of 
the hotel-keepers, or confectioners— 
such disgracefully extravagant, lazy, 
and indifferent behaviour, I could 
never countenance it, Abigail.’ 

‘T wish you would wait till I give 
a dinner, mamma.’ 

‘Of course you will give dinners, 
child. Where would be the use of 
your best dinner china, if you did 
not give dinners? I warrant he 
will care for such things, then; all 
married men do.’ 

‘I must have faith in my good 
stars that he will not.’ 

‘And if he do not care for din- 
ners, which is not to be thought of, 
you will put your pride in them.’ 

‘My pride in dinners!’ ejaculated 
the bride, still in half-amused in- 
credulity. 

‘You might put your pride in 
worse. You will not go gadding 
about to dancing parties and picnics 
after you are a married woman. 
Not that you ever were a gadder, 
taking back her words penitently, 
‘but as good and quiet a girl as 
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ever I saw. But where would your 
bit of pleasure be then, Abigail ?” 

‘I am sure I don’t know,’ an- 
swered Abigail, in a staid, tired 
tone. 

‘Don’t stay any longer poking 
about here, my pet, her mother 
enjoined her hastily. ‘ Brides 
should leave all trouble to ordinary 
mortals; it is not lucky to do other- 
wise. Go and be happy and ad- 
mired and adored while your day 
lasts. He will be here presently, 
I suppose, and you will be too late 
to dress for him. We are going to 
have an early tea in the dining-room 
to-night, that Sarah may clear out 
this room, the last tea papa and you 
and I will take together, before your 
uncles and aunts arrive. There, I 
ought not to have said that, to 
tempt you to break down.’ 

However, Abigail did not break 
down. She merely said, with a wist- 
fulness which took away the un- 
graciousness of the words, ‘ Then I 
wish he would keep away when it 
is to be our last tea. He would 
have done it, if I had only asked 
him.’ 

‘No, we could not expect that,’ 
Mrs. Howe warned her daughter. 
‘ Were you looking out for him?’ 

‘No. I never look out for him,’ 
confessed Abigail, candidly, ‘ be- 
cause he comes at all times; so that 
looking out for him would be no 
sinecure. And Iam dressed already 
if you please, mamma. I am not 
going to do any more in the way of 
dressing to-night.’ 

‘It is not as I please,’ hesitated 
Mrs. Howe, a troubled expression 
stealing over the bright roundness 
of her face, ‘ but as he pleases.’ 

‘Oh, I need not dress for him,’ 
Abigail assured her mother, with a 
little nervous laugh, the first she 
had given. ‘Iam certain he never 
sees what I wear; I might put a 
helmet on my head, like Minerva, 
or a coal-scuttle, it would be all the 
same to him if it were I who wore 
it. Queer, is it not, mamma?’ 

An event was about to happen in 
the domestic economy of the Howes 
which was sufficient to overturn 
even the simpering, decorous, rosy 
affectation of the drawing-room. 
Abigail Howe was to be married in 
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a few days to Tom Prior. Every- 
thing in the household was exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, and everybody 
much put about; but from Mr. 
Howe, to the under kitchen-maid, 
who was given to pounding sand to 
apply to her floors and tables at all 
hours, as an apothecary’s boy 
pounds his drugs, and was hurt in 
her feelings (as an apothecary’s boy 
rarely is) when she was stopped and 
taken away to less serious and 
urgent occupations; everybody was 
mild and complacent in the chaos, 
under the reflected honour of a 
marriage in the family. 

The gain to Mr. Howe was very 
small and entirely honorary, and 
counterbalanced by the loss of his 
only child, the paying down of 
half of her portion (with the pre- 
caution of settling it on herself), 
the liberal furnishing of his grateful 
son-in-law’s house—the old house 
in Mill-street which the elder 
Binghams had occupied in the good 
old days of cotton-spinning before 
they grew grand and went out to 
the Hanger. ‘The old house had 
always been thought a good family 
house, though it was venerable and 
shady, and stood alone in its grade 
in old-fashioned dignity and use- 
fulness near its factory; and it was 
as Mr. Howe was furnishing it, a 
handsome house for a young couple, 
the head of whom was only the 
junior partner in the factory. 

Mr. Howe gave his full consent 
to the marriage; and Mrs. Howe, 
kind woman, was infinitely more 
elated than the bride herself at 
having her daughter married as 
she deserved to be before the 
Lewises, and not long after Mrs. 
Leech’s sister—that lady had come 
to Ashley for a fortnight’s visit and 
snapped up the scrupulous Vicar, 
who either laid aside his scruples 
under the pressure of circumstances, 
or found he had so much to do in 
controlling the outer courts of men’s 
consciences, that he was obliged to 
slur over the important step, to 
himself, of his own marriage. But 
Mrs. Howe did not blame Mr. 
Bellairs, it was Mrs. Leech’s sister 
whom she, generally the most in- 
dulgent of women, could not for- 
give for being so grasping. As if 
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marrying men were as abundant as 
acorns in an oak coppice at Ashley, 
and Mrs. Leech’s sister had not 
come from a large town where she 
might have had a choice of men ten 
years younger and a little better off 
than the Vicar; but she had a 
mind, like the old Romans, to 
abandon the palaces of Rome for 
the huts of Britain out of sheer 
fickleness and love of conquest. 
Mrs. Howe went so far as to liken 
the benighted Vicar — benighted 
where the interests of his parish 
were concerned—to the ewe lamb, 
and Mrs. Leech’s sister to the rich 
man of the same parable. And the 
aggressor would repent at leisure and 
be punished for her unprincipled 
poaching in her neighbours’ pre- 
serves, Mrs. Howe reflected with 
acrimony, not that she had ever 
entertained an idea of the Vicar for 
Abigail, but she was a true Ashley 
woman, and Mrs. Leech’s sister, an 
interloper, had no business to marry 
Mrs. Howe’s Vicar. 

Of course Abigail’s marriage 
would have been a far more splen- 
did affair had Humphrey Bingham 
been the bridegroom, and the 
Hanger the bride’s destination, as 
Mrs. Howe had once had good 
reason to expect; but it was a wise 
fisher’s adage ‘better small fish 
than none;’ and a girl was so liable 
to go off in her looks and in the 
public estimation after she had 
been jilted as poor Abigail had been 
by that half-innocent, spoilt scamp, 
Humphrey Bingham; though Mrs. 
Howe dared not make the most 
distant allusion to the fact, not even 
to Mr. Howe, so that the other 
partner (Mrs. Howe always called 
Tom Prior ‘the other partner’ 
now, as if there was equality between 
the two, though Tom Prior would 
have been the last man to acknow- 
ledge such a thing) coming on 
promptly was a stroke of com- 
pensation and good fortune of which 
Abigail was well worthy. And Mr. 
Prior was passionately in love with 
Abigail — there was no mistake 
there; and Abigail had uniformly 
expressed a great esteem for Mr. 
Prior, and insisted that he would 
get on in the world, sly puss! 
Then there was the great pleasure 


of having her daughter settled near 
her. Altogether Mrs. Howe was 
very happy herself, and convinced 
that the young couple had a fair 
prospect of happiness. 

Abigail was very still about her 
marriage. She knew she was not 
over wise, though she had been 
counted a clever girl, nor over 
strong, though she had a woman’s 
power of endurance. She had 
longed for any change after the 
violence of the blow she had re- 
ceived had subsided into a dull 
ache, any interlude on the monotony 
of a life which was crushed and 
deprived of colour and fragrance; 
something different from the small 
gaieties of Ashley, over which, when- 
ever they were of a lively descrip- 
tion, the Binghams of the Hanger 
presided. She had felt her wounded 
pride soothed by Tom Prior’s blind 
passion ; she thought it was blind in 
Tom. She would rather he had 
not been Humphrey’s partner, but 
Humphrey was nothing to her 
except in the past, and he would be 
less than nothing when she was 
Tom Prior’s wife; neither need she 
see any more of him in Tom Prior’s 
house than in her father’s: the men 
met when Humphrey went to the 
factory, in their counting-house, 
their wives would be at the head of 
very different establishments. 

Humphrey had sent his partner’s 
bride a goodly wedding gift (the 
silver tea vase on which Mrs. Howe 
set such store), but he was not to 
be at the wedding—he and his wife 
were up in London. 

It might be weak in Abigail, but 
marrying Tom Prior seemed less 
hard than being a lonely old woman 
like the Miss Mainwarings, or 
sought after for her poor little 
fortune like Mrs. Vallance. These 
terminations might be far in the 
distance ; but the principal chapter 
of her life written, read, and closed, 
it seemed to Abigail as if the rest of 
the volume must be compressed 
into small bulk and speedy accom- 
plishment. It was like a certain 
chapter in Genesis, in which the old 
man Jacob sums up his life to his 
favourite son into the two events— 
God met him at Bethel; and he 
buried Rachel on the way to Beth- 
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lehem. Abigail had buried her 
Rachel ; and the rest, be it short or 
long, would be easily summed up 
and was at hand. Her father and 
mother were pleased, and she 
thought she could make Tom Prior 
happy. 

To do Abigail justice, her greatest 
doubt had been for Tom’s sake. But 
he was an unexacting, single-hearted, 
generous fellow, who regarded her 
with romantic devotion, and was 
enchanted at her accepting the offer 
of his life. Poor Tom! but she 
really liked him. She had always 
liked his clever impulsive sayings 
and doings, though she had laughed 
at their drollness; and since they 
were engaged, she had been more 
interested and amused by him than 
ever—it was something now to be 
interested and amused. 

At the same time Abigail had a 
strong suspicion that she had always 
looked forward to being married and 
having a home of her own, and re- 
ceiving her father and mother there as 
honoured guests, without continuing 
in leading-strings to them to ripe 
middle age. And so far she had 
not been wrong to look forward 
to the white moiré and floating lace 
of her marriage dress, and the 
twenty or thirty guinea shawl in 
her trousseau to be worn on occa- 
sions for the rest of her life—such 
a shawl as few girls, however well 
off, wear. It was not the dress or 
shawl, but what they represented, 
that Abigail cared for. She would 
have minded little though the moiré 
had been muslin, and the shawl 
dwindled to plaid; but she wanted 
to gather the blossoms and fruit of 
a complete life, to claim the spotless 
robe of her virgin innocence, and 
the matronly dignity of a man’s 
honour and happiness, and a family’s 
well-being in her trusted and safe 
keeping. 

Abigail did not question herself 
whether it was right or wrong to 
stretch out her hand to what was 
left her of these gifts, and whether 
she was not more grasping than 
Mrs. Leech’s sister. The question 
was a hard one, but may resolve 
itself into the problem—Abigail had 
been badly hurt, and all who loved 
her suffered from her hurt. How 
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many had a right to suffer, and was 
she at liberty to give the right to any 
one who begged and pleaded for it? 

Abigail had tried to say to Tom 
Prior, ‘Tom, do you know I once 
cared for Humphrey Bingham when 
I had reason to think Humphrey 
cared for me? 

And Tom had stopped her with 
the eager assurance, ‘ Yes, dear, and 
it was natural—he is a fine fellow, 
Humphrey. It was very natural in 
Humphrey; but then his mother 
and sisters came over him; he was 
always a great family man, with all 
his spirit; and their groundless 
opposition would have been dis- 
agreeable for you: besides, he was 
too generous to take everything. 
You care for me a little, and trust 
me—it is better as it is, Abigail, a 
world better for me.’ 

There was a confusion in Tom’s 
mind whether he seriously be- 
lieved that Humphrey had resigned 
Abigail with an ulterior view to his 
—Tom’s—benefit, at least he ma- 
naged to preserve his allegiance 
both to his mistress and his friend, 
because it would have been great pain, 
in some respects hardly possible, to 
him to give either up. He con- 
tinued to combine the contradictory 
dogmas, that Abigail was perfect, 
and that Humphrey had not sinned 
beyond forgiveness. 

The man who paid his visits so 
pertinaciously, and would not have 
heeded though his mistress had hid 
her head in a coal-scuttle, came this 
evening, and laughed with almost 
childish glee at the disorder of the 
house, laid himself out to bestow 
excellent advice in the arrangements 
for the collation and the packing; to 
Mrs. Howe’s mingled editication and 
scandal, lifted some of the heavy 
articles of furniture with his own 
hands, and took down and re-hung 
the Howes’ family pictures to make 
room for the large photograph of 
Abigail, which she was to leave a 
shadow on the wall, above her 
empty place, as the house’s daugh- 
ter, doing it with a hundred times 
the neatness of an upholsterer’s 
man, Abigail smiling quietly at him 
the while. He was entitled to rest 
and be thankful and be waited on 
afterwards; but he scarcely took 
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time to drink tea, though he could 
have come triumphantly through 
the ordeal of sceptical matrons. 
He only failed on one point, he let 
his cups be cold. He would toss off 
as many as Mrs. Howe could con- 
scientiously fill out; more, indeed, 
for she had held back the last till 
she had made a little deprecating, 
defensive speech. 

‘I am afraid, Mr. Prior, it is a 
little pale in the colour, not quite so 
good as the first. The—ahem— 
third rarely is.’ 

But Tom put aside the objection in 
the politest, best-tempered manner.| 

‘ Don’t speak of it, Mrs. Howe,’ and 
plunged afresh into the milk-and- 
water stream, and into the conversa- 
tion, while Mrs. Howe folded her 
hands behind the tea-pot, and assured 
herself, ‘ What a treasure that man is! 
what will he not be content with on 
a washing-day,—boiled rice and cold 
pie (now Humphrey Bingham was 
nice in his eating); but Tom Prior 
will spoil Abigail, that is certain.’ 

‘Tom was speaking of the Scotch 
Highlands, which Abigail and he 
were to see during their fortnight’s 
holiday, dwelling with boyish spirit 
on the northern routes, the unpro- 
nounceable Gaelic names, the purple 
mountains to be climbed, the golden 
oat-fields to be strolled through, the 
blue lochs to be rowed upon, his keen 
face flushed, his very hands full of 
action, until the details were rich 
and luminous with a young fellow’s 
genius, and his gladness. 

Mr. Howe, under his stoical bear- 
ing, was impressed and a little 
uneasy. 

‘He is wonderful, after all, that 
lad Prior—I hope he is not going 
to turn out anything miraculous 
—an inventor, an author in the 
bud, with an awful development 
before him. No, he is crazed, as 
happy as aking. I wish he would 
take his happiness quietly, though. 
Does the young fool never think no 
one ever married his first desperate 
fancy before, and never repented it 
when he did? 

However, Mr. Howe did not 
glance at the sweet cabbage-rose, 
Mrs. Howe, as if she had been his 
first fancy, at the same time he had 
never repented his choice. 


But the women were touched 
without reservation by Tom’s happi- 
ness—all good women are touched 
by the sight of great happiness, 
and the happiness of a bridegroom 
is a special compliment to them- 
selves. Mrs. Howe and Abigail | 
could have petted Tom Prior with 
all the experimental dainties of the 
marriage collation, if he had cared 
for them, or patted him on the back 
and stroked his messed mass of 
sombre hair, through which he thrust 
whole hands and did not draw single 
fingers, after the careful, elaborate 
fashion of the ‘ Roman generalissimo 
and imperator Cesar,’ if it had been 
permissible to do so. As it was, they 
were flatteringly and sympathe- 
tically affected by his eloquence ; and 
laughed and prattled, even Abigail, 
however much of her heart was 
reduced to ashes. ‘Tom’s inspired 
speech kindled some sparks on the 
cold altar; and the briefest sojourn 
in the Scotch Highlands had been 
a favourite vision with Abigail as 
a girl, when many a time she had 
exhausted all her girlish weapons 
on her father to procure its realiza- 
tion. Even Mrs. Howe wished she 
could have laid aside thirty years 
of her life, with their corresponding 
weight and stiffness, and run away 
to scramble among scenes of which 
she had read in her youth, when 
Ashley had heard of the poems of 
Mr. Scott, and the novels of the 
Great Unknown. 

If Tom were to write his business 
letters at all that night (Tom, like 
all fellows fertile in resource, was 
desultory in his habits) he must go. 
Het lingered to the last, alone with 
Abigail, after the two had subsided 
into stillness in the twilight of the 
long June day, as if they also felt 
that ‘rest is sweet’ at the very 
height of their jubilee. 

Abigail had been carried away in 
spirit by her willing bridegroom, 
but now she was relapsing into the 
dreaminess of the last week—not 
the sunny mist ‘of the most ordinary 
young bride, loving and loved, who 
is standing with her foot on so 
radiant a threshold that she looks 
round amazed and uncertain, to ask 


‘can the old world of sin and sorrow go 


on creaking and groaning in its old 
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irreparable ruts, when she is to be 
married to her lover in three days? 
but the bewildered breaking up of 
apathy, the smarting of old wounds, 
the tardy gathering of clouds of 
doubt and dismay. 

Tom Prior spoke at that moment 
with the pathetic mingling of hu- 
mility and vanity which is so in- 
tensely human. He had asked no 
profession of regard from her before, 
he had been satisfied with her sim- 
ple ‘yes’ to the generous ardour of 
his wooing, her simplest declaration 
of good-will. His eyes had sparkled 
and his heart had leapt on the 
faintest suspicion that she admired 
him, and was drawn to him. But 
now, on the spur of the moment, 
impelled by an irresistible longing, 
he put it to her, ‘You like me 
better than you liked him, fine 
fellow as he is, now, to-night, 
Abigail ?’ 

Abigail shrank back, and her 
voice was low and trembled when 
she answered him. 

‘I was never going to be married 
to him in three days, Tom. He 
never stood with his arm round 
me as you are standing. He once 
clasped me in his arms, when we 
neither of us thought what he was 
about, but it was only for a moment, 
never again. I am to be your wife 
in three days, by my own free will, 
with—yes—with all my heart. But 
I warn you, Tom, I don’t think I 
have so much heart as you have. 
The only thing that frightens me 
about you, sir, is your big, noble, 
warm heart, which I don’t half 
deserve.’ She cried for a moment on 
his breast, after she had been laugh- 
ing just before. ‘Of course I could 
never feel in the same way to Hum- 
phrey Bingham that I feel to my 
dear, good, clever lover and bride- 
groom, Tom.’ 

Such was the gentle answer for 
which the manly, gentle fellow was 
grateful; but was he satisfied? He 
had the unerring intuition of love, 
could he be satisfied ? 





CHAPTER III. 
TEN YEARS AFTER. 


In Tom Prior’s drawing-room, 
surrounded by the modern chaste 


Abigail. 
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elegance of white watered walls, 
ebony-wood, and sea-green damask, 
liker a marine cave than a rose 
bower, Mrs. Prior, a ten years’ old 
wife, sat in a low chair reading by 
the fire, which competed success- 
fully with the April sunshine and 
spring wind without. 

Her hankering after matronly 
shawls had been rewarded, or pun- 
ished, by having a shawl to wear for 
a perpetuity—at her hearth as well 
as in the streets or on the roads 
round Ashley. Mrs. Prior was an 
invalid, and was enveloped in a 
soft, warm shawl,—white, from a 
lurking, lingering, womanly inclina- 
tion to what was most becoming. 
Her face had still the nameless 
sweetness and charm which remains 
in some faces when the beauty 
of form and colour is gone or 
going; but it was a worn, slightly 
pinched face for a woman of thirty, 
and the effect was increased by the 
old bright adornment of her hair 
being put quite away under a half 
handkerchief of lace, as if the hands 
were too weary to dress it and had 
done with the vanities of life. Some- 
thing curious and subtle might be 
written on the connexion between 
the health and sickness of a woman’s 
mind and her treatment of what St. 
Paul calls her glory. It was not as 
a mere phrase that the maidens of 
old tragic ballads so often sang— 


Nae mair I’ll kaim my yellow hair. 


About Mrs. Prior’s invalidism her 
native town of Ashley was comfort- 
ably agreed. Mrs. Prior had sunk 
into a poor, selfish, sickly creature. 
Tom Prior was a lost man; a poor 
young-looking—in spite of his grey 
hairs—slim fellow, who slaved for 
his family, put a good face on his 
fate before the world, always assur- 
ing his acquaintances that Mrs. 
Prior was getting stronger, walked 
to and from the factory with his 
great boys hanging upon him as if 
he were -the mother,} while the 
mother dawdled and nursed herself 
at home with her two idle and 
spoiled servants, when everybody 
knew that Tom Prior could not 
afford to keep even two servants. 
And it might be all very well for 
Humphrey Bingham to speak of the 
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Factory as a bagatelle, and to pro- 
pose throwing it up, but badly pay- 
ing as it was it must be a matter of 
life and death to Tom Prior, who 
was too manly to live dependent on 
his wife’s small fortune, and who 
had nothing else between him and a 
manager’s situation, or a situation of 
any kind, whieh he might have to go 
abroad to seek. 

At the same time the Ashley pub- 
lic was in a great hurry to kill off 
Mrs. Prior, and had even appointed 
her successor. Not a second wife 
with a great deal more money or a 
great deal more energy,—but Mrs. 
Prior’s mother, Mrs. Howe, whose 
husband was dead, and who had 
already removed with all the rosi- 
ness she could carry with her from 
Church-street, to a small snug house 
nearer her daughter, and who was 
so much attached, not only to her 
two grandchildren, but to Tom 
Prior—more like his own mother 
than his mother-in-law—a cheerful, 
hale old lady who would count it no 
sacrifice to keep her son-in-law’s 
house, and then her independent 
income would be a windfall to poor 
Tom Prior. 

Tom Prior had never contem- 
plated the advantages of his wife’s 
death, neither was there any reason 
why Mrs. Tom should die just yet, 
except her general air of fading 
and wearing away. Nevertheless, 
the Ashley public showed sound 
judgment, as it generally did when 
it was not dealing with the nume- 
rous cases of exceptions, in drawing 
the conclusion that though there 
was no violent disorder there must 
be great poverty of system in the 
young woman who caught every 
influenza which passed over the 
place, and had soon to shut herself 
up for the depth of winter and the 
sharpness of spring, and adopted 
shawls and caps like a grandmother 
(grandmothers had a vast deal more 
spirit), and that the poverty tended 
as surely, though it might be more 
gradually, to decay. 

Without being troubled either by 
Ashley’s verdict on her character or 
its future arrangements for her 
family, Abigail stayed by the fire 
and read, worked, and thought. 
She was reading one of those excel- 


lent brooding classifying books, 
slightly unwholesome, on silver 
hairs and evening clouds — more 
acceptable than invigorating to their 
subjects, and whose estimation of 
middle life in women is singularly 
opposed to the rich fruitfulness and 
mellow brilliance of autumn in the 
natural world. They are addressed 
for the most part to single women, 
but some married women appropri- 
ate them. She was working at an 
embroidery of a jacket for herself, 
now that Jack and Joe were too 
big for tunics, and she was feeling 
an old woman,—twice as old as Mrs. 
Howe, and that might be the reason 
age, which sat so lightly on grand- 
mamma, depressed her daughter. 
She was thinking of the journey 
into Lancashire which Tom had lett 
her that morning to take. He had 
parted from her in the most off- 
hand manner; he was engrossed 
with the new machinery he desired 
to introduce into the Factory; he 
was more and more wedded to his 
trade: worldliness must be insepa- 
rable from elderly married English- 
men, when it had so crept and en- 
croached on Tom that he was the 
most zealous business man in Ashley. 
She was thinking of the boys; and 
glancing round, she saw for the first 
time they had left a litter of chips 
of wood and bits of string (what 
did boys always find to do with 
string ?), since morning, on the car- 
pet, and rung for Dorothy—Doro- 
thy taking her own time to answer 
the bell, to remove it. Since Jack 
and Joe had gone to the grammar- 
school they had grown rough and 
rude; and though they came to her 
yet with all their grievances, they 
seemed to consider, justly, their 
enjoyments out of her way. They 
carried the eager chronicles of their 
games and exploits to their harassed, 
busy father; and she knew that this 
would increase year by year till she 
should sit apart from her sons, unless 
God sent them suffering and weak- 
ness, which, might He in his merey 
forbid! It was altogether natural, 
innocent, inevitable that they should 
go amongst boys and grow like boys, 
but she could have wished they had 
continued longer babies. They 
were so much her own then, and 
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such pretty, attractive little darlings. 
Their walks, their frocks, their diet, 

their play, had been such thorough 

occupations. She had been happier 

and busier then, and not so often 

ailing. But, of course, their babyhood 

could not last for ever—their pro- 

gress could not be delayed; she was 

not so miserable a mother as to have 

sought it really, though the lads now 

belonged so much more to their 

papa and the Rector, to cook and 

Dorothy for the nursery dinners and 

the toilette, and in the last instance 

also to the best Ashley tutor. But 

if the boys had been girls their influ- 

ence and companionship would have 

endured a lifetime. Mrs. Humphrey 

Bingham had girls as well as boys 

—a wise, arch little woman, who 

already sat with precocious demure- 

ness and restrained vivacity by her 
mother in the carriage, tripped out 
with messages to shops, delivering 
them far more intelligently than the 
footman, and would soon save her 
mother a wonderful proportion of 
the burden of a great house and the 
entertainment of guests—though a 
great house and guests were no 
burden to Mrs. Humphrey. And 
there was another little girl at the 
Hanger, one of those gentle, guile- 
less, fair little children, likest angels, 
who would long follow her mother’s 
footsteps, look up to her, lean upon 
her, with a faith and devotion which 
create what they believe in. 

Abigail read, worked, and thought, 
and occasionally coughed, so that 
had Tom Prior been as sensitive as 
Humphrey Bingham toa cough, and 
had he not been accustomed to the 
sound, that cough unformed as it 
was yet, would have spoilt his 
ease. 

Abigail was surprised to hear Mr. 
Prior’s knock at the door, followed 
by his voice in the hall, when he 
had left her in the morning with 
the intention of taking the down 
train to Lancashire. There was no 
need for her rising and going to the 
door to investigate the reason of his 
return, when she had an incipient 
cold on her, by a succession of pre- 
monitory shivers, one of her very 
bad colds, probably bronchitis or 
pleurisy. Some trifle might have 
made him change his mind and 
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come back; he was always forgetful 
and slightly Bohemian in his ways, 

though a steady, hard-working fel- 

low after his kind. Presently, he 

turned the door-handle and looked 

in without entering immediately. 

‘Please, Tom, come in at once, 
and don’t keep me in the draught,’ 
said Abigail, plaintively. ‘I have 
been sneezing all the morning.’ 

Tom came in directly, and shut 
the door. 

‘I did not feel very well my- 
self, Abigail. As you are sneezing 
perhaps the weather has some- 
thing to do with it, he added, with 
an involuntary shiver ; ‘but I thought 
I had better put off the journey for 
aday. You see there is very little 
the matter with me, for I have 
walked back and carried my bag 
from the station.’ 

Abigail got up instantly, it was 
strange news to hear Tom Prior say 
he did not feel very well, and there 
he was white and weary, through 
his screen of hair, leaning against 
the door. She had no reason to 
suppose there was anything far 
wrong with him, though he tacitly 
admitted that he was not fit for 
business, and allowed her to send 
for Dr. Winkworth to put him to 
rights, while he was explaining 
away his illness, as if he were 
apologising for disturbing her with 
it; but it struck her curiously that 
she would repent all her life the small 
matter of how she had received him. 

Before night Tom Prior lay 
flushed, panting, and rambling in 
his talk, in a high fever. 

Abigail, in her thirty years of 
life, had never nursed a patient in 
serious illness; it happens so with 
some women. Her boys had been 
healthy, her father had died just 
after the younger child was born, and 
his case had been such as to preclude 
the alternations of hope and fear. 
Mr. Howe had been struck down 
speechless, and after a few hours’ 
struggle against the deadly torpor, 
he had been mercifully spared far- 
ther suffering. Abigail might be 
thankful that her husband’s illness 
was of a different character; but as 

she sat and gazed in blank conster- 
nation at the active, independent 
figure suddenly stopped in its ac- 
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tivity and laid down in the humilia- 
tion of helplessness, and heard first 
with the pang, which the pang of 
no other calamity but that of death 
itself can surpass, the reasonable 
voice unreasonably disclosing to the 
idlest ears its jealously - guarded 
secrets, she did not know how to 
be thankful for anything. 

Mrs. Howe arrived, hurrying to 
be of use, and to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the evil. She was taken 
aback by the spectacle she met, 
and as Tom was dozing and did 
not see her, the tears poured down 
her cheeks. 

‘Poor fellow, he has worked ‘so 
hard and been so worried. I would 
give every shilling I have in the 
world to relieve him and see him 
well again. Yes, Abigail, your Tom 
has been a good son to me.’ 

‘What did you mean, mamma, 
about Tom having been worried, 
and about giving every shilling you 
had in the world to relieve him? 
Abigail roused herself and questioned 
her mother in the course of the long 
night. ‘I had my own _ pocket- 
money, and the supplies for the 
house never failed; he was always 
ready with them. What did you 
mean ?’ 

Mrs. Howe only comprehended in 
part, and wanted to repair what 
she considered her mistake. When 
Abigail was likely to have an anx- 
ious time with her husband’s illness 
was not the season to fret her with 
worldly cares. 

‘Oh, my dear, I meant nothing 
particular, except that no doubt 
poor Tom has business trials like 
other men, which men like our Tom 
bear on their own broad backs— 
not that his back was ever very 
broad, poor fellow—and don’t shift 
on their wives’ weak shoulders, espe- 
cially if they are ailing shoulders.’ 

‘Do they not? Is that right? 
inquired Abigail, with sharp pain, 
awakened out of a dream. 

‘Oh, my dear, don’t distress your- 
self. I did not mean that he had 
run into debt, nothing of the kind. 
I never heard of such a thing.’ 

‘Never mind, mamma; I have 
more to distress myself about.’ 

Abigail had got the sum of the 
information she had expected, and 
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it served to make her husband’s un- 
conscious speech plain to her. He 
spoke incessantly of his business, 
working away at his accounts, 
going over and over again the ac- 
customed ground in the Factory 
with an earnestness and eagerness 
which contrasted broadly with his 
incapacity and inertness. His raving 
was as pure as the prattle of a child, 
he never said a word which could 
hurt a human being except when he 
broke her heart by running up ac- 
counts, comparing invoices, weigh- 
ing bales, examining frames, arrang- 
ing that a place should be kept for 
an old woman who had been a 
worker in her young days; and Bill 
Cobb should have his full wages, a 
man’s child must be buried; the 
scapegrace was in real trouble this 
time, well, it might sober him. 
Sometimes he referred to his father’s 
experience in the office, and esta- 
blished a hereditary connexion with 
the Factory. He said it all na 
matter of fact, cheerful voice, only 
waxing hoarse and husky with much 
speaking and failing strength. He 
never alluded to disappointment or 
anxiety, smothering and strangling 
them to the last. He had his work 
to do, and he did it, lying there, as 
busily as ever he had done it in the 
counting-house or the Factory. If 
he were to die, Abigail would say of 
him, he had died as truly at his 
post as a sailor at the helm, or a 
soldier on the breach. For sitting 
there, watching Tom Prior’s looks 
and words, the knowledge came 
irresistibly to Abigail, that they 
contained the reflection of a devoted 
career, the essence of manliness. 
He did not say one directly religious 
word, though Abigail knew him to 
be a reverent, believing man; but 
the whole tenor of his business talk 
was religious, the evidence of a life 
spent in aiming at duty, a commen- 
tary on the text, ‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might.’ 

Tom Prior was not always uncon- 
scious, he would recognise Abigail, 
Mrs. Howe, the nurse provided for 
him. On these occasions he an- 
nounced he was better, they were 
only making a fuss about him; were 
they looking after the children? bid 





Abigail lie down. Bad as it was to 
hear this when he was no better, and 
Abigail could no more have rested 
than she could have danced, it was 
not so bad as to have him toiling 
manfully and self-forgetfully on his 
sick-bed, perhaps death-bed. The 
very little boys felt this; and Joe 
contided to his mother, with a girlish 
burst of tears which smeared his 
bold, chubby face almost as black as 
his hands, he wished papa would only 
ery oh dear, and say he could not 
bear it, and roar as he and Jack did 
when they had chilblains and nurse 
put the bottle on them, or they 
had gum-boil, and not go on work- 
ing for them and the Factory people 
when he was lying so sick in bed. 
Could mamma not stop him, and tell 
him that Jack and Joe had made up 
their minds to spend all the Satur- 
day afternoon in the Factory, and 
were prepared to help the manager 
to pay the hands if he would allow 
them ? 

‘We must let papa alone just 
now, my dears; he cannot bear to 
be meddled with.’ Abigail tried to 
comfort the children and herself. 
‘When he is well again, as Jack 
and Joe pray to God make him, 
we will do all we can to get papa 
to let us share his work.’ 

Dr. Winkworth, and the other 
doctors who saw Tom at the worst— 
and were the signal to Ashley that 
poor Tom Prior, with his wife and 
young family, was dangerously ill, 
and to the Miss Mainwarings to 
send their little maid to the back 
area gate, with their compliments, 
and please how was Mr. Prior? 
twice a day—were hopeful of his 
recovery, though the symptoms were 
formidable. But Dr. Winkworth, 
not like cautious old Dr. Lewis, but 
an uncompromising man, told all 
whom it might concern, flatly, ‘ Mr. 
Prior has not been using himself 
well; he has been overdoing him- 
self, and he has not been taking 
sufficient rest and refreshment; the 
consequence is, he has made our 
office ten times more difficult and 
doubtful.’ 

Abigail looked back, that aching 
looking back, to ascertain all the 
recklessness of which he and she 
had been guilty. ‘Tom had been 
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absorbed in business, she had known 
that, but she had always thought it 
the love of business which comes to 
a man with years, when he has 
done with the fancies and follies of 
youth; and some envy of Humphrey 
Bingham’s prosperity, with the fact 
that it rendered Humphrey more of 
a sleeping partner. Lately Tom 
had gone to the office after dinner, 
thus certainly curtailing his rest 
and refreshment, and sometimes 
worked by himself far on into the 
night. When he was very busy he 
had not come home to dinner, near 
as his house was, but had a sand- 
wich sent to the office. Abigail had 
never prevented it. If Tom chose 
to give himself up to business it 
was his own affair. She had never 
dreamt of injury to his health, 
certainly (as if she had held a 
monopoly of illness). Mrs. Howe 
had occasionally remonstrated, but 
Abigail had joined Tom in saying 
the remonstrance was stuff, and 
laughing at it. 

Very likely, though Abigail had 
resisted Tom’s malpractices, Tom, 
with his horror of milksops, and 
his doggedness where his own ease 
and comfort were concerned, would 
have resisted and overcome her; 
but Abigail had not resisted him, 
she had aided and abetted him in his 
great carelessness. Abigail had not 
had any conception of such sudden 
and terrible disorder of functions 
and faculties as had punished Tom 
for his ignorance and imprudence, 
well-informed, sensible fellow as he 
was. Her own illnesses had all 
consisted of weakness and irritation 
of the chest, prostrating and omi- 
nous in their way, but so bearable, 
above all to a retiring, languid 
woman, that now and then, when 
she was taking herself to task, she 
had accused herself of making pets 
of her illnesses. Now she witnessed 
in grief and terror an illness which 
struck root and branch, and clutched 
its victim—the head of the family, 
its natural star and crown—of whom 
no prophet had foreboded the re- 
mote decay far less of the crashing 
fall. 

‘If Tom die, I have helped to dig 
the grave of the only man who 
would have killed himself, and who 
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has killed himself for me, Abigail 
told herself in her despair, dealing 
to herself the hard lines that noble 
natures take as their portion, when 
their eyes are opened and they have 
come to their right minds. 

At last the fever slackened and 
the disorder yielded. Dr. Wink- 
worth pronounced that Mr. Prior 
had turned over a new leaf, and he 
expected would be sensible when he 
awoke next morning. 

‘But you must be very careful, Mrs. 
Prior; you are not to expect that he 
is to come out of this attack a strong 
man, and you are not to encourage 
him to make exertions. He will 
begin to worry about his business 
presently—men are bad patients in 
that respect. If you can tell him 
anything that will set his mind at 
ease, do so; but nothing that can 
vex him. Say that I distinctly 
forbid that. And the Doctor, ex- 
ceedingly shrewd in his physical 
line, walked off with as silly a 
speech, morally, as if he had for- 
bidden the tides to obey the moon; 
but as he observed to himself 
shortly, ‘It is not my business but 
hers to find a way to keep her 
husband quiet.’ 

Abigail stood and looked at her 
husband before he awoke next 
morning. The little solid flesh he 
had possessed had melted away 
like the wax of the figures which 
witches placed before slow fires. 
All his tangled hair and growth of 
beard, fast growing grey, could not 
conceal the hollows in his face. 
But Abigail for the first time in her 
life thought Tom Prior very hand- 
some—all coarseness refined away 
from the haggard face, a certain 
sternness lent by its spareness to 
its pleasantness, but the most 
manly, the truest of faces. 

‘What holes papa has got in his 
cheeks, remarked a boy with some- 
thing like awe, stealing on tiptoe 
into the room after his mother. 

‘Papa had always holes in his 
cheeks, boy, only they used to look 
more like dimples, his mamma 
explained softly. ‘We must make 
them look like dimples again.’ 

She went and chatted cheerfully 
to the boys when Mrs. Howe had 
gone to sit with Mr. Prior. The 
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boys had taken to their mother 
since they were scared by the 
atmosphere of pain and fear in the 
house ; and now that she made them 
parties to her reviving hopes, and 
was merry with them, they were 
enchanted with her as a new acqui- 
sition, and were loth to part from 
her. 

‘Don’t go, mamma; it is so nice 
to hear you laugh—almost as jolly 
as having papa downstairs again. 
Why do you laugh so seldom ?’ 

‘You don’t know what you are 
saying, child. I laugh as often as 
my neighbours—my grown-up 
neighbours, I mean. I must go 
now; don’t detain me, you two 
rogues, Iam going out. I have not 
been out since poor papa was ill.’ 

They were so _ perverse, they 
wanted to walk with her, though a 
fortnight ago they would have 
resented it as an approach to the 
insult of walking with their nurse. 

‘This is a wonderful accession of 
gallantry. Isee if Iam not to be 
pestered by the attentions of two 
young men, I must exert a little 
lawful authority. So off with you 
to school, Jack and Joe, and be sure 
you take a message from me to the 
Rector, that I hope the usher canes 
you when you are late.’ 

Mrs. Howe was delighted that 
Abigail should think of breathing 
the fresh air, and quite certain she 
could keep Mr. Prior from -fretting 
while his wife was out. 

‘But though Tom is amazingly 
better, don’t stay away long, dear, on 
your own account, for this is a most 
deceitful day; there is a great deal 
of May sun, but the wind is right 
in the east, and you know this is 
the time of the year when you are 
particularly liable to your influ- 
enzas.’ 

Abigail smiled and sighed, and 
begged her mother not to weary for 
her. But she did not say she was 
going to stay away two or three hours 
at the shortest computation. She 
was going to take a drive of six miles 
and back. She was going to hire a 
cab from the Royal Hotel, and drive 
to the Hanger to see Humphrey 
Bingham. He had sent regularly, 
and had even come personally to 
the house more than once to inquire 
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for his ‘partner, but he had never 
asked to go up to Tom; kind- 
hearted as Humphrey was, he was 
not fond of witnessing scenes of 
distress, and the feeling was grow- 
ing upon him; but his old mistress 
was going out to the Hanger to 
see him. 

Abigail had been very seldom, 
and for mere short ceremonious 
visits, at the Hanger since Hum- 
phrey’s marriage and her own; so 
that in thinking of it at any time, 
and seeing it again now, her mind 
recurred to the time when she had 
known it best—the days she had 
spent there with Fanny Bingham, 
in the year when she had regarded 
it as her future home. It was what 
its name implied, a prettily-situated 
country-house, on the slope of a 
wooded hill now green and fragrant 
in early summer. Humphrey had 
added to it; until what with its 
colonnade, which carried off the 
monotony of the long line of the 
billiard-room ; what with its clock- 
tower, which contained only a 
smoking-room, it was an imposing 
mansion: it was in keeping with 
Humphrey’s fortune, which had in- 
creased, as wealth begets wealth, 
by the death of Mrs. Humphrey’s 
sister and coheiress, and by a rich 
old uncle of Humphrey’s appointing 
Humphrey his chief heir and resi- 
duary legatee. 

Abigail thought less of the exten- 
sive building than of the hyacinths 
which made the sides of the avenue 
blue, the crimson tassels which 
tipped the feathery foliage of the 
larch, the chorus of birds’ songs 
almost overpowering her with their 
gaiety and sweetness, after the old 
shady house in Mill-street, to which 
children would only return for 
meals and bed if they had their will ; 
and Tom’s dark sick-room, with its 
smell of vinegar and its muffled 
foot-falls. : 

The servant who opened the door 
was not an Ashley man, and did not 
know Mrs. Prior, so that when she 
asked to speak with Mr. Bingham 
he showed her into the library, 
which his master used as a business 
room, and told her that the family 
were at luncheon in the dining- 
room, but as soon as they had 
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finished he would tell the Squire. 
The library was the room in which 
Humphrey, his sister, and the young 
lady staying in the house had taken 
the gipsy tea on the night of the 
ball; but what was of more conse- 
quence now, it formed a suite with 
the dining-room, and there was a 
door between them standing a little 
ajar, so that Abigail sitting down in 
the first study chair, had but to turn 
her head to catch a glimpse of the 
party at luncheon and hear as much 
of their conversation as she cared to 
listen to, while they were too well 
employed, and making too much 
noise with plates, glasses, and con- 
versation to notice her entrance. 

They were a large party, includ- 
ing not only Humphrey, his wife, 
and their elder children, with their 
governess, but a specimen of the 
constant succession of visitors who 
stayed with the Binghams when 
they were at the Hanger. 

The Binghams had been absorbed 
into the county set, for which their 
means and manners qualified them. 
But Ashley people blamed Mrs. 
Humphrey for Humphrey’s deser- 
tion of the town. Affable as she had 
shown herself on her introduction 
to it, she had found no difficulty in 
giving up her Ashley acquaintances 
when it suited her, not with offen- 
sive slights and cuts, but with suffi- 
cient decision. Mrs. Humphrey was 
so led by the gentry that she 
assumed their very failings. She 
had an eye-glass fixed to the end of 
her driving-whip, like Lady Met- 
calfe, though Mrs. Humphrey’s 
short - sightedness had not been 
heard of at an earlier date; and, as 
the Miss Mainwarings observed, 
while old age did not come alone, 
nobody sported it at the end of a 
driving-whip, and it was absurd to 
mention old age in the same breath 
with a young creature like Mrs. 
Humphrey, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Humphrey’s memory had failed her 
where the Miss Mainwarings were 
concerned. Mrs. Humphrey made 
greater concessions to rank than 
losing her full power of vision,— 
she dropped her girlish, well-bred 
periods of speech, and adopted what- 
ever expressions were slangy and 
horsey, though her ears had not 
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been early trained to the language 
of blacklegs and grooms, like those 
of poor Lady Antonia Vesey. The 
Vicar had spoken to Mr. Bingham 
on the racket which was suffered 
at the Hanger on Sundays, yet 
Mrs. Bingham, in place of being 
educated in a foreign convent like 
the young countess at Oakdale, was 
brought up by an aunt who was 
Low Church and Evangelical. 

There was a report that Hum- 
phrey would stand for the county at 
the end of the present session, when 
it was expected that the old member 
would retire ; and it was understood 
Mrs. Humphrey was so Zealous for 
her husband’s election that the 
motive would induce her, if any- 
thing could, to renew her connex- 
ion with Ashley, though no doubt 
on a different footing. But Mrs. 
Humphrey was a good wife to 
Humphrey Bingham in her own 
way, and though she did not remain 
at home from the county races to 
nurse her children through measles, 
saying audaciously that she had no 
fear of them—she was sure they had 
inherited good constitutions and 
would recover splendidly, she did 
remain at home and nurse Humphrey 
affectionately when he stood hours 
with wet feet duck shooting, and had 
an aggravated quinsy afterwards. 

Some excursion for which there 
was little time was in prospect 
for the family and the visitors at 
the Hanger, and the ladies were 
lunching without ceremony in their 
spring bonnets and hats, while the 
gentlemen attended to them with 
the little stir and glee of a cause for 
despatch, and a whet for wit as well 
as appetite. 

Mrs. Humphrey was conspicuous 
among her children and her guests 
—a beautiful woman still, her tall 
slender figure grown alittle too large, 
and her delicate complexion lost; 
perhaps her deep voice not sounding 
softer and lower, and with not more 
repose though with more style in her 
gestures ; but a handsome, brilliant 
matron, on whom Humphrey had 
never ceased to cast his eyes in 
admiration and fondness as she sat 
opposite him, the ample folds of her 
cashmere falling about her fine 
shoulders and bust, a youthful—not 
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too youthful-looking — velvet hat, 
with its curling white feather turned 
up above her plump, bonnie, blithe 
face. 

Humphrey’s back—and it had 
grown a very broad back—was 
towards Abigail, but she could hear 
the old ringing familiar tones of his 
voice rising over and giving cheer to 
every other. 

‘No, no, Eddy, lobster salad is 
not fora puss like you.’ 

‘Just one bit, papa.’ 

‘Let it be but one then, you little 
gourmand.’ 

Abigail could fancy the group: 
Humphrey’s far-forward, arch, de- 
mure little daughter—dark-haired 
like her mother—perched on one 
side of him, and on the other his 
fair daughter, with a dash of her 
father’s tawniness, which insured a 
balsam complexion and sapphire 
eyes. Humphrey named the little 
girls Rouye e¢ Noir teasingly, and 
then consoled them by bidding them 
fly and find their hats, and he would 
beg Miss Bertram to grant them a 
half-holiday, and mamma to stuff 
them under the seats of the wag- 
gonette. But what would become 
of Humpty Dumpty, the last baby 
brother, in their absence? Was he 
to sit on a wall till they aJl returned, 
and if he got a great fall should 
they bargain that he was to break 
no bones ? 

‘Now get along Humphrey, and 
don’t chaff the children when you 
know that they don’t understand 
it. You'll have Minnie crying and 
not able to say whether she will go 
or stay, if she thinks baby is to come 
to grief in her absence, though, in- 
deed, there is no occasion for the 
little girls going with us; they will be 
too late for the school-room tea, and 
Miss Bertram, now that she is out 
of the room, don’t like kicking her 
heels, though I never mind it. It is 
high time you were up in town sit- 
ting in Parliament, or anywhere 
else, and not spoiling your family 
here.’ 

‘ Are you to keep up two estab- 
lishments, Bingham ? asked one of 
the men—the poor representative of 
one of King Charles’s baronets. 

‘Two or three or half-a-dozen, 
Sir Charles, if Mrs. Bingham is to go 
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to Brighton in autumn, Paris or 
Vienna in winter, and Rome in 
spring, as she obligingly suggests.’ 

‘Of course I shall,’ Mrs. Hum- 
phrey affirmed lightly and coolly. 
‘ All the world goes to grass sometime 
or other.’ 

‘I think I had better try coining 
the blessed coin of the realm here at 
the Hanger, rather than the used- 
up device of spinning cotton over 
at Ashley.’ 

‘I think that big boy of mine had 
better look after the traps, Mrs. 
Humphrey appealed to the company 
generally; she did not encourage 
allusions to the Factory, though she 
had the nouse to see that Hum- 
phrey’s nonchalance on his origin 
spared him a few aristocratic sneers. 

Abigail had been obliged to over- 
hear these scraps of the conversa- 
tion and to wait in patience till the 
party rose from the table, and then 
she could distinguish the sound of 
the carriages coming round to the 
door and taking the place of her 
cab; the very horses throwing up 
their heads at their hack brother 
and his hired vehicle. 

At last Humphrey was told that 
some person wanted him in the 
library, and remained behind, after 
the rest of the company had trooped 
to the front door; even then, when 
he had taken some steps towards 
the library, he stopped and turned 
back to speak to the servant who 

72s preparing to clear the table. 

‘Tell cook her hunter’s stew to- 
day was a masterpiece. It is one 
of her best dishes. She may send 
up more of it for breakfast to- 
morrow.’ No need to tell whence 
Miss Edith got her gourmand 
propensities. 

At last Humphrey came into the 
library, filling up the doorway, for 
his stately figure was becoming 
portly. He was still what in the 
west of Scotland is emphatically 
termed ‘a braw man” But a 
certain unwieldiness was creeping 
over him, and his face was con- 
siderably fuller and redder than 
when it smiled brightly on Abigail 
that fara-way night of the ball. 
It was the effect which even gentle- 
maunlike and respectable self-indul- 
gence, including the pursuit of 
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field sports, will produce on a man; 
and the portliness and floridness 
were not unbecoming in their 
present stage, though they fore- 
shadowed heavier and coarser traits. 

The contrast between Humphrey 
Bingham and his partner’s wife, the 
delicate pinched woman, in the 
winter gown and jacket of grey 
woollen stuff and the Ashley every- 
day bonnet of black chip, was 
striking—but not so extreme as the 
difference between Humphrey and 
the wan, hollow-cheeked, silvered- 
headed man at home, working, in 
dreams, of whom Abigail thought 
intently, as she gazed into Hum- 
phrey Bingham’s face. 

He was so much surprised that 
he said her maiden name out loud, 
‘ Abigail Howe!’ but he recovered 
himself immediately, and shook 
hands with a cordial running fire. 

‘ How do you do Mrs. Prior? Glad 
to see you, trust Prior is no worse; 
shall fetch back Alice—come into 
the dining-room. Have some lun- 
cheon, a glass of wine at least. 
Why did they show you in here?’ 
When he found that Abigail would 
not have Mrs. Bingham recalled, or 
consent to eat and drink, his good 
nature helped her instantly. He 
assured her his going with the 
others was of no consequence. He 
was to ride, and he could easily 
make up to them; if she would 
permit him to send to the party 
to set out without him, he should 
be at her service. He sent his 
request, made Abigail sit down 
again, and took a seat opposite her. 
‘ You are sure Prior is no worse? 

‘Oh no, he is a great deal better; 
the Doctor is very well pleased with 
him this morning, if he can keep 
him from meddling with business. 
That is what I came here to speak 
to you about.’ 

‘Does Prior know you are here?’ 
asked Humphrey, with an inadver- 
tent dryness getting into his voice. 
‘Odd enough,’ he thought, clasping 
his knee, ‘ if Prior try to come over 
me with his wife. By-the-by, how 
faded the poor little woman is: I 
am shocked to see her.’ 

‘No, he was asleep when I left. 
It was entirely my own idea.’ 

‘You do me honour, Mrs. Prior,’ 
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declared Humphrey, with his old 
gallantry. ‘May I ask, have you 
heard that I propose, I think—’ he 
hesitated slightly, and played with 
the tassel of the beli rope, though 
he felt he must plunge into his 
communication, ‘to give up the 
Factory, as I have not time to look 
near it, and it is too much for Mr. 
Prior.’ 

‘I do not think so,’ interposed 
Abigail eagerly. ‘I am sure his 
heart is in it; if you had only 
listened to him for the last fort- 
night, you would think so too.’ 

‘It is not worth his pains,’ pro- 
tested Humphrey, abruptly drop- 
ping the tassel; ‘he is wasting his 
time and my means—along with his 
own, of course.’ 

‘IT am aware he has very little 
of his own, said Abigail, in her 
quiet ingenuous voice. ‘But as far 
as I could follow him, he wishes to 
try an improvement on the ma- 
chinery, which would insure the 
work being more quickly and 
cheaply done.’ 

‘Not to any extent, exclaimed 
Humphrey, impatiently. Then he 
checked himself, and took the 
trouble to explain to her gravely, 
‘T repeat I believe it would only be 
the waste of more time and means; 
but of course you ought not to 
speak of it to him at present. 
I thought it right to anticipate 
any proposal you might make, and 
it can be broken to him by degrees 
when he is stronger.’ 

Abigail’s heart sank. The factory 
had waned into an irksome trifle to 
Humphrey Bingham, while it had 
waxed ;into a matter of life and 
death to Tom Prior. But she 
would not be baulked of her pro- 
posal, the drift of which was beyond 
Humphrey Bingham’s liveliest ima- 
gination, though he had a guess 
that women were, at once, the mean- 
est, and the most generous of 
created beings. 

‘Mr. Bingham, when you say the 
improvement expected from the new 
machinery would not be to any extent, 
you mean relatively in connexion with 
the cost and your income, don’t you?’ 

‘I admit that I do, Mrs. Prior. 
It might pay Prior, but only in a 
small way, and I really consider 
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that he might do better. Pray 
remember I do not reflect on him 
in the least, he added, kindly. 
‘I should know Tom Prior, old 
Tom; and I say a more honourable, 
devoted mechanical genius, if he 
had the tools to work with, does 
not exist.’ 

‘I am sure you are right.’ Abi- 
gail set her seal to the statement, 
never thinking of deprecating a com- 
pliment. ‘And he has been brought 
up a manufacturer, as the Ashley 
people have been brought up to the 
Factory. No doubt they could get 
other work, or go elsewhere for work, 
and it would be kinder to let them 
do so, hard as it would. be for them 
at first, than to keep on the Factory 
if it could not be made to pay. 
I understand all that, but Tom does 
not think it cannot pay. Will you 
tell me, Mr. Bingham, what the 
improvement would cost ?” 

‘Certainly. To introduce the 
change properly, which would be 
the only chance, might cost five or 
six thousand pounds. But you do 
not think I would grudge the sum 
if I saw my way clearly” he asked, 
putting his hands into his pockets 
unable to help appearing nettled. 

‘No, answered Abigail slowly, 
as if she were reflecting. ‘Papa 
left me four thousand pounds; will 
you take that as Tom’s share? 
You know business so much better 
than I, you will be able to tell 
exactly what I have only a vague 
notion of—I mean that though I 
have not the money entirely at my 
own disposal, I believe I can borrow 
upon it or sell my life rent in it, 
you know.’ 

He was leaning back in his chair 
more astonished than when he had 
seen her there first. 

‘ Borrow upon your fortune! sell 
your life rentin it! What are you 
thinking of, Abigail? Excuse me, but 
you are speaking arrant treason—- 
shocking nonsense,’ he repeated, with 
his eyes still opened wide but asmile 
playing about his mouth. ‘ Your 
fortune is the only thing you have 
to depend upon should the firm be 
dissolved to-morrow, and Prior not 
get into another, or be able to pro- 
cure a subordinate situation. If he 
were so left to himself as to consent 
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to so rash and reckless a venture, it 
could not be allowed for a moment 
in your interest and that of your 
children.’ 

‘If Tom had the money of his own, 
do you think he would not risk it?’ 

‘I cannot say that he would not, 
because the man is possessed by 
the spirit of improvement; but that 
would alter the case entirely.’ 

‘I do not think so. Supposing I 
had happened to have no money, 
and he were spending all our 
worldly goods, would it not have 
come to much the same thing? for 
what is mine is Tom’s, to use accord- 
ing to his judgment, whether you 
and hethink so orno. Idesire you 
to take the money, Mr. Bingham,’ 
she urged, with a dawning of in- 
dignation. 

‘I will not, Mrs. Prior. I beg 
your pardon, I could not without his 
knowledge or consent: there would 
be neither law nor honesty in the 
proceeding.’ He had risen and was 
walking up and down the room. 
He stopped and looked at the thin, 
pleading, passionate face. ‘ But at 
least you are a good wife to him.’ 

‘No, denied Abigail, with the 
tears for the first time starting 
to her eyes. ‘That is not it, but 
he is my dear husband.’ 

Humphrey stood gazing upon 
her, and twirling his watch-guard. 
She had a very sweet face, though 
she was not by a long chalk so 
handsome a woman as Alice; but 
he did not wonder now at her old 
attraction for him. Would Alice 
have done as much for hin—Alice, 
who set so much store on her dig- 
nities, end required so many in- 
dulgences as her right? Stuff! was 
he, so well off, jealous lest poor 
Tom Prior could command more 
loyal duty, purer affection? Alice 
had suited him perfectly, made him 
an excellent wife, and she had 
never been tried, as he should be 
thankful. But he would try Tom 
Prior’s wife, Abigail Howe, a grain 
more, and see if the additional straw 
would. break the camel’s back, 
though he had always known her as 
an unworldly, enthusiastic woman. 

‘But, Mrs. Prior, supposing the 
improvement on the looms should 
fail, and you have no warrant 
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against it, what would you do 
then?’ And he glanced his eyes 
involuntarily round the library, 
with its marble busts, carved oak, 
and calf-skin, which he was sensible 
were more in Tom Prior’s and Abi- 
gail’s way than in his and Alice’s, 
but which more than any room in 
the house indicated the power and 
the refinement of the affluence of the 
owners. 

‘I cannot tell; but we would 
still have Tom to work for us, as I 
dared not think we would a week 
ago,’ Abigail maintained, with un- 
daunted courage. ‘ Mamma would 
do what she could for us, and take 
us in, till we were established else- 
where.’ 

‘Mrs. Prior, I see you have made 
up your mind,’ broke in Humphrey, 
afraid to trust himself to hear any- 
thing further; ‘you are a dear, 
good little soul, the most regular 
brick. You have fairly conquered 
me. We will say no more about 
business just now, if you please. 
Only mind, I authorize the new 
machinery ; you may tell Prior so 
whenever you like; and who knows, 
it may be a spoke in my wheel if I 
try for the county? At least many 
a smaller cotton spinner and 
calico printer than Cobden and 
Bright has sat under the roof of 
St. Stephen’s.’ 

Tom was well enough to begin 
and groan over his business. 

‘If Bingham would look in and 
let me say a word to him on a 
change “ in the looms.”’ 

‘Humphrey Bingham has been 
here often, said Abigail, in an 
undertone. ‘I saw him yesterday ; 
and by-the-by, Tom, he desired me 
to tell you he agrees to the improve- 
ments you wish.’ 

Tom drew a long sigh of relief, 
turned to the wall, and pulled up 
the bed-clothes to shade his face; 
perhaps he was overcome at the 
gaining of his desire. Another 
chance in the world, for he was 
weak, poor fellow; perhaps he 
wanted to thank his Maker for His 
boundless goodness. When he 
spoke again, it was to say gently, 

‘ My dear, if you had known what 
it was to me to hear that word, you 
would have spoken it at once. 
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Humphrey was always a_ noble 
fellow, and see how he has got on. 
He has prospered as he deserved. 
I hope I shall be permitted to make 
this up to him.’ 

Abigail pondered if Tom, lying 
there wasted and low, with much 
upon his mind, drudgery and 
anxiety before him yet, and a weak 
pining wife all these years, could 
think he had got what he had 
deserved; but she offered no re- 
mark, and the next speech of Tom’s 
was in a very cheerful key. 

‘IT should not wonder though you 
got your green-house after all, Abi- 
gail,’ he said, looking up brightly. 

‘Mrs. Prior” said Dr. Wink- 
worth, bluntly, turning from his 
patient to his patient’s wife, ‘ you 
are in for one of your chest colds; I 
have been expecting it for some 
time, and now you are loaded with it. 
How could you be so imprudent as 
to sit in a draught yesterday ?” 

Abigail rebutted the attack with 
a twinkle in her eyes. 

‘I assure you, Doctor, I did not 
sit much on anything. 1 was out: I 
was busy yesterday, and I am not 
going to have a cold; do not say so.’ 

‘1 think Mrs. Prior is looking 
very well, asserted Tom, from 
where he was laid on his back, man- 
fully standing up with weak but 
willing valour for his wife. ‘To 
my mind, nursing a sick man does 
very well with her.’ 

‘Onee on a time, Tom, for a 
change. After all your bullying of 
me, it is a treat to have you in my 
power,’ answered Abigail, with a 
fall in her voice. Abigail had 
nursed her husband unweariedly, 
indefatigably, with stores of tender- 
ness, which had not till now been 
set free in the bosom of the daughter, 
wife, and mother. What had be- 
come of her bronchitis, pleurisy ? 
Vanished in smoke. Not that Abi- 
gail was a monomaniac, though 
something of a  valetudinarian. 
Most people have seen or heard of 
the effects of a shock on an invalid: 
how such a one will rise from a 
sofa or even asick bed, and minister 
to the strong man or woman who 
has taken her place, to be ministered 
to instead of to minister; perform 
the most trying duties; keep the 
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most exhausting watch, while the 
world looks out for the break-down 
of the forced strength, till it is 
compelled to cry ‘A _ miracle!’ 
Sometimes it is great Death which 
is the shock, and the sufferer who 
was mourned over as bereft, indeed, 
when the friend on whom he or she 
leant, is removed, is restored to life 
and the world by the stroke— 
having only one regret—the eyes 
which would have shone brightest 
to witness the resuscitation are 
closed in this world. But what if 
spirit eyes beam from the stars on 
the last Lazarus. ‘His ways are 
not as our ways.’ 

Abigail cast disgrace on Dr. 
Winkworth, after all his attention 
to her husband, by not taking his 
cold; and the strenuous exertions 
she employed against it, were hardly 
fair play. She snuffed camphor, she 
painted herself like a red Indian 
with iodine, she gargled, she 
steamed, she had recourse to hot 
water, she had recourse to cold, she 
turned out, to the delight of her 
little boys, in masquerade, and they 
found mamma made a pretty guy 
with a coal-scuttle of an old opera- 
hood on her head, and a royal 
fur tippet, like that of the King 
Edwards’, round her shoulders. 
And when she did not take her cold, 
Abigail smiled and sighed again. 

When Tom was able to go to the 
Factory again, he came home and 
took to studying, why his wife 
gave him so many nervous, furtive, 
inquisitive glances, whether they 
were all on account of his health, or 
had any other origin. It was a 
luxury for him to study Abigail in 
a new light. 

Notwithstanding her nervousness, 
her late fatigue and arrested cold, 
and the important circumstance 
that she was a woman over thirty, 
Abigail was looking prettier than 
she had done since she was a girl of 
nineteen, and Humphrey Bingham 
was in love with her. ‘Tom fancied 
her ten times prettier than he had 
ever seen her. It might be because 
in laying aside the last alternative 
of the opera-hood and the fur tippet, 
she had taken the opportunity of 
discarding her shawl and lace cap 
along with them, and appeared in 
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her fresh summer gown, with her 
pulled-out bronze hair. It might 
be because she had made a great 
escape, and a new spring was given 
to her life. Jack and Joe had told 
their father that first when he had 
been ill, mamma had been miserable, 
and then when he grew better she 
had grown funny, and she had pro- 
mised to continue funny if they 
would be good boys, and not tease 
papa to draw for them, and go down 
on all fours to be the umpire in 
their games of marbles—instead 
mamma had cut out in paper, girls’ 
things—but such jolly rows of dolls 
dancing arm-in-arm, and flowers in 
flower-pots. 

Abigail had become more in- 
terested in housekeeping since she 
was under the necessity of exerting 
herself, and walked about cogitating 
profoundly, with keys in her hands, 
or sat dipping into housekeeping 
manuals and cookery-books, in place 
of wise discussions on silver hairs 
and evening clouds. With the ex- 
travagance and impetuosity of wo- 
man, she had tied round her still 
slim waist a bran new black silk 
apron, as if there lurked sovereign 
virtue in that terribly democratical, 
determinedly middle-class, and un- 
flinchingly practical piece of wearing 
apparel. It amused Tom immense- 
ly, to an extent no superior person 
could conceive, to note these inno- 
cent preparations. 

At last Abigail stepped up to 
him one evening, when he was 
standing idle by the window, and 
impressed upon him solemnly that 
she believed it was true what Ashley 
said about the housemaid Dorothy, 
she was getting spoilt with too 
little work, and Dorothy’s mistress 
had come to the conclusion she 
ought to part with her domestic. 

‘But I thought you had a liking 
for Dorothy, Abigail,’ remonstrated 
Tom, checking an inclination to cry 
out, ‘ You little humbug!’ 

Abigail was taken aback, and 
smitten in her conscience. Yes, of 
course she had a liking for Dorothy, 
who was an honest, warm-hearted 
girl, though a little wilful, and had 
been very attentive and concerned 
when her master was lying ill. She 
had cried and declared he had never 


Abigail. 
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spoken a rough word to her, and, 
however engrossed, he had always 
found time for a smile, and a ‘Is 
that you, Dorothy?’ when he met 
her abroad. 

‘Ah, Tom, you did not know how 
much you were thought of, in 
parenthesis. 

ut it was a losing of Dorothy to 
keep her there and not give her work 
to do. There was not sufficient 
work since the boys were all day at 
school, and Mrs. Prior was so well 
she meant to take more manage- 
ment of the bouse. There was no 
one like the lady of the house in 
looking after it: she was persuaded 
it would be good for her now that 
she was strong enough for it. There 
was a@ young sister of Dorothy’s, 
who could come and help when they 
washed, and for the doing up of the 
boys’ clothes. Would he not believe 
her? Abigail at last besought Tom, 
getting desperate at the stony look 
of his face, while he resorted to the 
old dangerous habit of tugging 
whiskers, ragged, and asif sprinkled 
with ashes. She could do like other 
women with an experienced servant, 
and a little assistance now and then. 
Poor Mrs. Leech had to do with less 
since she had lost poor Captain 
Leech; so had the new curate’s 
young wife; and she was more 
highly connected than Abigail: 
would he not listen to reason ? 

‘No, I won't, Tom declined 
stoutly. ‘I never heard a more 
preposterous proposal in my life. 
It may do for poor Mrs. Leech, who 
cannot, help herself; or the curate’s 
wife, with love in a cottage for the 
honeymoon; but you have not lost 
your husband, though you have 
been near to it, and we are an old 
married couple, with two great boys. 
I tell you I will not hear another 
word of it. I never fancied you 
penurious before, but this is posi- 
tively mean. Why, I have a great 
liking for Dorothy, who, young as 
she is, has made a good nurse to the 
boys; but I never thought of dis- 
playing it by turning the girl off. 
You goose! you goose! there is no 
call for curtailing our extensive 
establishment and starving our- 
selves—that would be the next pre- 
cious move: women have no me- 
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dium. Your poor little fortune has 
not been made away with, as you 
proposed (I heard all about it from 
Humphrey). Humphrey Bingham 
advances the money; he can very 
well afford to do it, and the venture 
will pay him more or less. He said 
his eldest boy flattered himself he 
would die a field-marshal; but, for 
aught Humphrey himself knew, 
clothing, not killing the enemy, 
might be the thing before Wakefield 
or little Humphrey were ready to 
leave Rugby, and either of them 
might have a greater mania for use- 
fulness than ever their father had. 
Lord Rivers’ eldest son was to head 
a steam-baking company: it seemed 
the entire population were like to 
be poisoned by a combination of 
the bakers, poor fellows, to buy up 
fusted flour, and be excused from 
kneading.’ 

‘Tom was speaking for speaking’s 
sake, for he was agitated, and he 
hated to show it; but he had taken 
her two hands, and was squeezing 
them tight. 

Abigail was agitated also. 

‘You are not angry with me for 
interfering, Tom?’ 

Now, however Abigail had erred; 
she had not been meddlesome or 
domineering : so Tom protested her 
self-condemned whisper was ‘the 
most unkindest cut of all.’ 

‘lam thinking of the first Abigail, 
who rode out on her ass to meet King 
David among the palm-trees, with 
the loaves and the bunches of rais- 
ins; but she was in terror of her 
life, and bound for the captivation 
of her second husband,—was not 
that it? My wife, the simpleton, 
made a present of all she had, like 
the widow’s mite, to a ten years old 
husband, whom she is not soon to 
get rid of. We will want your 
poor little fortune yet, never fear, 
dear. There is the interest to 
Humphrey—we must and shall pay 
that, and the education of the lads 
—we will have no stinting there— 
eh? Angry because my wife was 
good and romantic! Tom was 
playing all manner of wild pranks ; 
the fever might-have returned and 
gone to his brain, stroking the 
bronze hair, even the flag of an 
apron, blessing his wife. 


Ten Years after. 
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Yet Abigail felt a spasm of dis- 
appointment and a little sense of 
failure. She was an unworldly 
enthusiastic woman. ‘Ten years 
and more before, the moral back- 
bone of her innocent, happy, hope- 
ful, girlish nature sustained a hor- 
rible injury, and although it had 
been set with splints very soon— 
perhaps too soon afterwards—it had 
never recovered its vitality and 
elasticity until Tom Prior’s illness 
and Tom Prior’s wife’s knowledge 
of his silent, self-ignoring cares and 
toils. To bring back Adigail, like 
Eurydice, from the brink of Hades, 
Tom had to play Orpheus and go 
down himself, without grudging, 
among the shades. And it was the 
sound of Tom’s footsteps in her life 
which Abigail dreaded to lose if there 
were no change in her habits—no 
obligation on her to do her duty. 
To be no poorer, but with the pros- 
pect of becoming gradually richer, 
yet never so rich as to compass 
change of scene, travel, intellectual 
and cultivated society like the Bing- 
hams— Abigail dreaded the old 
humdrum, moping, sickly feeling 
would steal over her again and she 
would not have the strength to resist 
it. 

Abigail was still struggling with 
the sense of discouragement and 
with the conviction that she was an 
ungrateful woman, next day, after 
Tom had gone to the Factory, when 
she was roused by her mother nod- 
ding joyously to her as she rang the 
door bell. 

‘My dear, I cannot stop a 
moment; I met Mr. Prior at the 
end of the street looking so much 
improved since Wednesday; but I 
took the precaution of hoping he 
was able to go back and forwards 
and eat a good dinner after it. 
“Come and see grandmamma; we 
have not dined together since I was 
on beef tea, and now I eat beef like 
a grazier, and trot on my beat like 
a postman.” Of course I am de- 
lighted tocome; I only looked in to 
tell you I had sent in a pair of 
spring chickens with asparagus, and 
a cut of salmon and oysters for the 
occasion. And I am going home to 
get my best cap: yes, Abigail, it is 
a great occasion, the celebration of 
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your dear husband’s recovery — 
twenty times greater than a chris- 
tening dinner. By the by, Abigail, 
I passed Jack on the way, and he 
ran up and whispered to me that 
he was dux again. Mamma knew, 
but it was a secret not to be told to 
papa till he was head of his form for 
a week. What a scholar the boy is 
going to turn out! I told him I was 
proud of him, and gave him a six- 
pence on the spot. You need not 
laugh and shake your head Abigail, 
—you have two very fine boys, and 
they have grown quite manly since 
their papa’s illness.’ 

‘I hope, mamma, their manliness 
will last, and help to keep their 
hands clean, and their jackets whole 
(though I sadly fear it will have the 
opposite result), and that it will pro- 
gress till they take wives to them- 
selves and daughters to me, and save 
me farther responsibility in their 
training.’ 

‘Time enough, girl; you will not 
like to see the day when other 
women come between you and your 
boys ; the thought of that always 
reconciled me to my enly child 
being a daughter. Butdear! dear! 
Jack and Joe’s marriages are a long 
look forward, and in the meantime 
you are well off with your boys and 
your husband restored to you. 
And as to in other ten years, though 
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I may not live to see it, there will 
be plenty of women to envy you. 
Three gentlemen to wait on one 
lady, and two of them fine, strap- 
ping, smart young fellows, as I 
know my grandsons will be. What 
a cheerful house they will keep for 
you! how much they will make of 
you! Why, Abigail, if you don’t 
take care you will be as full of hu- 
mours as an heiress with a score of 
suitors.’ 

Abigail laughed at her merry old 
mother, but the light words pene- 
trated to her heart. She was well 
off—she knew it now; she would 
not change grey Tom and the rough 
boys for all the florid Humphrey 
Binghams and caressing girls in the 
world. 

It was fitter, too, that Tom should 
go on and win the battle for him- 
self, having the credit and the 
reward, and only giving Abigail her 
share. It was far kinder to Hum- 
phrey, to let him be generous to his 
old friend, and retain the conscious- 
ness as a cool green spot in the 
blaze of unmingled prosperity, 
which is apt to scorch and harden 
God’s garden of man’s soul, till it is 
an arid wilderness. For her she 
had found that ‘He maketh Him 
families like a flock. He maketh 
the barren woman to keep house and 
to be a joyful mother of children.’ 


‘EDDA’ 


*‘ Hetcakvipa Hunprncspana,’ IT., Sr. 28. 


‘ Traudr em ek, systir ? 


Liining’s Edda, s. 339. 


HE first speaker is Hunding, the 

brother of Sigruna, who tells his 
sister that he has killed her hus- 
band, Helgi. Sigruna herself, her 
maiden or slave, the spirits of the 
dead, and Sigruna and Helgi in the 
grave, follow. Liining and Simrock 
speak of this episode as containing 
the type of the story afterwards em- 
bodied in Briiger’s Lenore; but in 
reality it is very different in charac- 
ter, and is far more striking and 
pathetic. The German poem, Js 
stehen die Sterne am Himmel, of 
which the author is unknown, and 


Stanzas 37 and 49 are omitted. 


which is printed in Bechstein’s 
Deutsches Lesebuch, s. 115 (if, as I 
suppose, it be genuine), really de- 
prives Briiger of much of the credit 
given to him. The story is the 
same as in his Lenore, but it is told 
with much greater simplicity. On 
the other hand, Sigruna resembles 
Leonora in nothing but the one 
fact, that each goes with her hus- 
band or her lover to the grave. 
Sigruna does this voluntarily, but 
the lady in both the other poems 
seems to be carried thither by main 
force, against her will. But there 
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are other ballads which in this par- 
ticular feature resemble the story of 
Sigruna more closely. In Wil- 
liam’s Ghost (Percy’s Lelics, Ayton, 
ii. p. 98), we are told :— 
But she has kiltit her robes of green 
A piece below her knee, 
And a’ the livelong winter’s night 
The dead corpse follow’d she. 

In the Danish ballad of Aage and 
Kise (Grundtvig, B. ii. s. 493), the 
idea of the suffering inflicted on the 
dead lover by the sorrow of his living 
mistress is strongly expressed; and 
Grundtvig, no doubt rightly, derives 
this composition from the Icelandic 
original. He gives a spirited Danish 
version of the concluding stanzas 
here translated. Clerk Saunders is 
another Scotch ballad of a kindred 
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character. Aage and Else will 
be found translated in Mr. Prior’s 
Danish Ballads (vol. iii. p. 70), and 
the English reader will there see a 
prose version of a portion of the 
icelandic story. Compare also 
Grimm, Ddnische Heldenlieder (s. 73), 
and the Fortnightly Review for 
August (No. VI.) That the beauty 
and grandeur of the Icelandic are 
most inadequately reproduced in 
this translation or paraphrase, no 
one is more conscious than myself; 
but the general train of thought and 
the feeling of the whole may perhaps 
in some degree be made accessible to 
the English reader. The two stanzas 
in ten-syllable metre represent the 
prose of Seemund, connecting the 
verses with each other. 
Epmunp HEAD. 


I 
Sister! loth am I to show 
The deed of death which works thee woe : 
How Helgi, lov’d in bower and hall, 
Before my sword was doom’d to fall: 
That prince who in his royal seat 
rod necks of kings beneath his feet. 


ITunding. 


I, 
May all the oaths thy friendship swore 
Gnaw thy bosom to its core! 
Sworn were they teo by that dread stream 
Where Leiptra’s flashing waters gleam ; 
Or by that rock that bathes its side, 
In the cool billow’s swelling tide. 


Sigruna, 


III. 
May the ship that bears thee stay, 
Fetter’d on its watery way, 
Even though the favouring gale 
Come at call, and fill her sail ! 
May the steed thou ridest stand, 
Restive to thy spur and hand, 
Even though in battle strife 
Foemen press thee for thy life! 

IV. 

May the sword thou wieldest fail 
E’er to bite on shield or mail! 
Never be its work well sped 
Save when it sings around thy head ! 
Could I see thee, wollf-like, roam, 
Reft of joy, and wealth, and home, 
Snatching at some carrion food— 
Then my vengeance were made good ! 
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v. 

Hunding, Wild and witless art thou grown, 
Sister, thus to curse thine own. 
Odin sow’d the seeds of hate : 
Odin rules our bitter fate. 

Take the half of all we hold, 

Take the rings of good red gold, 

Take Vigadale and Vr ndilsvé, 

For thee and for thy sons to sway. 





VI. 
Sigruna. Within my bower at Snevafell 

In sorrow night and day I dwell; 
Life is hateful to me, save 

To spy that light o'er Helgi’s grave 
That heralds his return ;—at hand 
Let his ready courser stand, 
Golden-bitted Vigblaer—then 

I may clasp my lord again. 


Vil. 





Ah! my Helgi’s sword of flame 

All his foes had learn’d to tame, 

Till beneath his wrathful eye 

They and all their kin would fly ; 

As goats that, when the wolf is near, 
Rush from the mountain, mad with fear. 





VII. 
Tall and fair, my Helgi’s form 
Tower’d amid the warrior-swarm, 

As some strong ash-tree on the heath 
O’ershadows all the thorns beneath : 
Or as that hart, the forest’s pride, 
With dewy flank and stately stride, 
Moves ’mid the herd, and tosses high 
His horns, that gleam against the sky. 





TX. 
Sigruna’s maiden sat, and seem’d to mark 

How o’er the dreary heath there swept along, 
With Helgi in their midst, at midnight dark, 
Toward the open grave, a ghostly throng. 


a 
Sigruna’s Ye shapes that passing by I see, 
Maiden. ‘Tell, O tell me, what ye be! 
Are ye phantoms of my brain ? 
Or are ye spirits of the slain, 
That spur the steed and shake the spear ? 
Is the end of all things here? 
Or, as if by second birth, 
Are these warriors given to earth ? 
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XI, 
Spirits. Weare no phantoms of the brain : 
Spirits we of heroes slain, 
Spur the steed and shake the spear. 
The end of all things is not here ; 
Nor, as if by second birth, 
Are these warriors given to earth. 


x. 
Maiden Sigruna! list the tale I tell, 
(to Sigruna). And quit thy bower at Snevafell. 

Hie thee forth, my lady fair ! 
The grave is open !—Helgi’s there ! 
Hasten, if with eager grasp 
It listeth thee thy lord to clasp. 
Go, staunch the blood at his behest, 
Weiling from his wounded breast. 


XII. 
Sigruna That we two thus should meet again, 
(in the tomb), Helgi, makes thy wife as fain, 
As Odin’s hawks that sniff afar 
Fresh carnage on the field of war: 
Or, bright with dew-drops, greet the day 
That lights them to some new-slain prey. 


XIV. 
Let me kiss that brow so pale, 
Ere we strip thee of thy mail ; 
Let me clasp thee to my heart, 
Stiff and bloody as thou art. 
Thy matted hair is frosted o’er, 
All thy limbs are smear’d with gore ; 
Clammy are thy hands and brow— 
My king! how can I help thee now ? 


XV. 
Helgi. Thine eyes, my own Sigruna, shed 
The dew of sorrow on this head. 
When deck’d with gold, in beauty bright, 
‘Thou weepest through the livelong night, 
I feel each cruel tear-drop flow, 
As cold and piercing, fraught with woe, 
It trickles over Helgi’s breast, 
Benumbs his heart and breaks his rest. 


XVI. 
Nay—let us rather seek again 
Affection’s joyous cup to drain, 
Gone are lands and life’s bright morrow, 
Yet will we chant no song of sorrow : 
My bosom bleeds, but at my side 
Sits in the grave my chosen bride. 
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XVII, 

Sigruna. Sce, my Helgi, Yifing’s race 
Here shall find fit resting-place ; 
On this pillow lay thy head, 
And let me smooth my hero’s bed ; 
For in the grave too I will rest 
My loving cheek on Helgi’s breast ; 
As when there beam’d a brighter day, 
And by my living lord I lay. 


XVII. 

Helgi. To sleep beneath this ghastly shade 
Thou hast not fear’d, my royal maid! 
But, warm in life and beauty’s charms, 
Hast clasp’d the dead within thine arms. 
Hégui’s daughter! now I see 
I may hope for all from thee ; 
Nor wilt thou still with tears and sighs 
Vex the couch where Helgi lies. 


XIX. 
*T is time for me to ride away, 
Where the red streaks of dawning day 
Have mark’d my path ; there must I speed 
O’er Bifidst’s bridge my pallid steed ; 
And from my love must westward fly, 
Beyond the bow which spans the sky, 
Before the cock wake with shrill call 
The host within Valhalla’s hall. 


xx. 
The warriors all were gone ; she sought her bower 
At Snevafell just as the morning broke ; 
But by the grave again at midnight’s hour 
She sat and watch’d for him, and thus she spoke: 
XXI. 
Sigruna,. Ah!—had he thought to come, I trow 
My warrior-king were with me now. 
From Valhalla Sigmund’s son 
Long ere this his way had won. 
My hopes have waa'd, The eagle’s brood 
Have sought their perch in yonder wood ; 
And mortal men, save those who weep, 
Lie buried all in dreamy sleep. 
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THE PRIEST IN THE CONGREGATION. 


ET us approach what we have 

to say about the Priest in the 
Congregation by a few words on 
consecrated places and persons. 
There is a natural sentiment of piety 
which uncovers the head, hushes 
the voice, and checks the footfall 
directly we enter into the door of a 
church. The building is associated 
with a desire to humble ourselves 
in the presence of God. We know, 
indeed, that he watches over the 
storm-tossed ship as well as over 
the quiet nave. The bishop’s chant 
in the cathedral takes no precedence 
of the shepherd’s ery upon the hill- 
side when they arrive together at 
the ear of God. The retinue of his 
ministering angels fills the garret 
of the praying thief as surely as it 
does the chancel of the praying 
choir, and yet with some few small 
exceptions the common consent of 
Christendom attaches a peculiar 
sanctity to a church. 

Those who wish to strip a senti- 
ment bare may urge that consecra- 
tion is nothing but a legal process, 
an act of conveyancing rather than 
of faith. The founder signs a 
parchment, and before the ink is 
dry, a fabric, which the caprice of a 
moment might have made a racket- 
court, becomes inalienably the House 
of God. None but the vulgar un- 
imaginative scoffer will quarrel 
with the pious feeling which clothes 
this deed in the mystical dress of 
consecration. But the most reve- 
rent mind may protest against a 
hard exclusive theory which makes 
the God of the chancel a more awful 
being than the God of the home. 
There are people, however, who try 
to do so. ‘They will not allow 
a woman to enter the sacred pre- 
cinct of the altar; and arrange that 
a man, if possible in Holy Orders, or 
at least in a cassock, though it be 
a snuffy sacristan who shows the 
sacred lions to an atheist for a shil- 
ling, shall clean the paten and the 
chalice; as if he whose presence 
alone makes communion holy, had 
not been born of a woman. This 
spirit appears also in the motive 
proposed for any particular practice 


such as the silence which is rightly 
enforced upon children in church. 
There are purple-tape masters of 
the divine ceremonies, who must 
needs give alarming reasons for all 
things that they enjoin, and bid chil- 
dren be quiet, on the ground that it 
is naughty and indecent for a boy to 
speak so near to the presence of the 
Lord. I protest against a rigour 
which is doubly unnatural when 
imposed as a sacred duty on a child. 
He suffers for it in after life. It is 
an offence against God’s little ones. 
Let us nurse an awful love of God, 
especially when we draw near to 
him with pointed and devotional 
effort; but let us resist the dread 
which checks a natural gesture or a 
word asa breach of divine etiquette 
likely to offend an austere and punc- 
tilious king. We Christians may 
not now reproduce Jewish formule 
with exaggerated and detailed appli- 
cation. Divine service is not a spi- 
ritual levee, but a gathering of chil- 
dren around our Father which is in 
Heaven. 

The dedication of a building to 
the worship of God must not be al- 
lowed to swallow up the sense of 
its relation to man. The church is 
set apart for the good of the wor- 
shipper, not the good of him who is 
worshipped. What house will ye 
build me? saith the Lord of Hosts. 
We want consecrated places, God 
does not. Still we must strive 
against the notion of the church 
being ours, not his. It is his for 
our sakes. There is one great in- 
consistency, however, in the use of 
consecrated buildings, which is 
common in England, and which I 
will notice before I speak of conse- 
crated persons. Many priests urge 
loudly that the church is God’s 
house, that he dwells there; and 
when they have done saying so, they 
lock the church door and go home. 
Does the holiness of the place de- 
pend upon the sound of the ser- 
vice? Is the charm and sentiment 
of consecration effective only be- 
cause two or three are more likely 
to be gathered together in Christ’s 
name within a church than else- 
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where? Is God’s presence created 
by acrowd? Is he as well as the 
people called in by the tolling of 
the bell? If the church be God’s 
house at all, it is so always, in the 
roar of the gaslight-street and the 
dullest hour of the week-day work. 
It is his for man’s use. It is con- 
secrated to him, not to the rector. 
It is considered by the law to be 
the house of some person; the crime 
of breaking into it, or sacrilege, is 
counted as a burglary, and is pun- 
ished as such. The church is God’s 
house still, when the sermon is over 
and the priest is at home in the 
parsonage. Thus it should be an 
accessible retreat. It should not be 
opened for public performance like 
a theatre, or merely as advertised 
on the mud-splashed dingy notice 
board, to let seats and receive no- 
tices from those who marry and are 
given in marriage. It should be, at 
stated hours, a retreat for secret 
prayer, meditation, or study of God’s 
word. It should provide an escape 
from the vulgar irritation of the 
world, where the mind of the lonely 
and careworn might uncoil itself as 
in the kind sunshine of God’s pre- 
sence. This is less needful in the 
country, which ‘has its sacred soli- 
tudes, its hidden nooks, its neutral 
beach, and lonely breadths of down ; 
but in a city, where poor Christians 
are crowded together like swine in 
a sty, and many aman has no cham- 
ber in which his heart may com- 
mune with itself and be still, no 
closet where he can shut the door 
and pray in secret to his Father 
which is in Heaven, there should be 
a place of safety, a refuge into 
which he might turn at some mo- 
ment of holy mood and put up a 
prayer to God under all the sooth- 
ing circumstances of uninterrupted 
encouragement which belong to his 
recognized house. Solitude and 
quietness are not inconsistent with 
consecration. 

Leaving now the subject of con- 
secrated places, we come to that of 
consecrated persons. There is a 
clerical and there is a spiritual holi- 
ness. The vulgar religious world 
admires the outside of piety shown 
in the dress, demeanour, and visage 
of the ecclesiastic, to whatever 
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church or party in a particular 
church he may belong. There is a 
Sunday voice, a solemn severity of 
gesture, which commonplace Chris- 
tians of all creeds and parties re- 
cognize as the credentials of sanc- 
tity. I do not refer to the mock 
gravity of countenance which covers 
a corrupt heart, but to an impres- 
sive austerity which is exhibited 
for the purpose of adding weight 
to the teaching of the person who 
adopts it. There is such a profes- 
sional holiness as this, and it has 
met with much respect, if not 
honour. There is, however, another 
kind of holiness which may pervade 
the whole life of a man, and yet not 
show itself in the manners which 
the religious world has recognized 
as the mark of sanctity; and those 
who look beneath the surface of 
things like to determine the distinc- 
tion which really exists between 
the higher and lower types of holi- 
ness. Perhaps we cannot estimate 
it better than by comparing the 
effect produced upon the people by 
the conversation of John the Bap- 
tist and the Christ. John was a 
hermit. We cannot read about his 
desert home, his cloak, his girdle, 
and his repulsive diet, without feel- 
ing that his asceticism made a deep 
impression on the populace. John 
was for atime the favourite of all 
classes. The recluse of the wilder- 
ness, who tasted neither wine nor 
strong drink, drew round him the 
shepherd from his flock, the artificer 
from his bench, the Pharisee from 
the Temple, the harlot from the 
street, the soldier from his barrack, 
the publican from his desk, the 
fisherman from his boat. And yet 
the exemplar and fountain of true 
sanctity came ‘ eating and drinking.’ 
He sat at the feast on the Sabbath, 
and defended the prostrate adul- 
teress. He met his followers at the 
marriage festival, and left them bless- 
ing the bread and the wine. And 
it would seem from his own words 
that those who caught his spirit 
were higher than the severest dis- 
ciples of his forerunner. He said, 
‘Among them that are born of 
women, there hath not been a 
greater than John the Baptist; not- 
withstanding, he that is least in the 
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kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he.’ This may enable us to appre- 
hend the distinction between the 
two types of holiness, and see the 
true sanctity which should mark : 
consecrated man. It is seen in a 
yearning sympathetic regard for his 
fellow rather than in an air of 
separation, which in John was 
earnest, but in many men assumes 
a form of elevated patronage or 
pointed condescension, and which 
is offensive, however backed by 
earnestness and self-denial. The 
great example of the highest type 
of holiness leads us rather to under- 
value and disregard those rules by 
which shallow people measure god- 
liness. It does not think of the 
effect it produces. According as it 
approaches the perfect divine stan- 
dard it is superior both to the in- 
trigues of religious persons, and the 
songs of the drunkard. 

It is hard to define true sacer- 
dotal ministry, for much of the 
divine spirit which makes it effec- 
tive is found in men of oppo- 
site opinions and churches. ‘The 
tomish priest may serve in the 
congregation with devout sim- 
plicity, though the words of the 
service be ultra-Jesuitical, the ac- 
cessories meretricious, and the con- 
gregation superstitious. The con- 
ductor of the purest liturgy, 
kneeling in the midst of a godly 
and intelligent people, may be a 
foul-hearted actor. No system in- 
evitably spoils a man nor makes up 
for his vices or defects. But there 
are some things or theories which 
seem to me to hinder true commu- 
nion between the minister and the 
people. Above all, I protest against 
that mechanical sacerdotalism which 
makes the Priest in the Congrega- 
tion a mere porter of prayers on the 
one hand, and on the other, a pipe 
between the brimming cistern of 
God's grace and the empty penitent 
in the church. He must never for- 
get that when he ministers among 
the praying people there is a com- 
munion of wants and weakness be- 
tween them. Though his will does 
not effect the influence of the peti- 
tion or the message, he needs the 
grace of God in order to do his 
will and taste his mercy in common 
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with the simplest of the flock. The 
ministering priest is only a conse- 
crated man. ‘The priest has not 
shorter and easier access to the 
treasures of holiness than another, 
no private key which he can use for 
his own advantage alone. The being 
a priest neither makes nor is likely 
to make him good. No doubt, the 
official necessity to pray, celebrate, 
and absolve after a fixed rule is 
invaluable as a protection of the 
people from the whim or sloth of 
self-sufficient ministers ; but nothing 
degrades the living union between 
them more than such a setting of 
the holiness of the office above that 
of the man, as to make it appear of 
small consequence what the man 
really is, provided. he caused no 
scandal and kept the rules of his 
order. The best office is temporary, 
while every man is immortal. The 
same office may be filled by a suc- 
cession of men, and grow venerable 
like a suit of clothes or a house; 
but the clothes or house were made 
for the man, not the man for them. 
The true priest is not only accu- 
rate and reverent, but hearty in his 
public devotions. He is one with 
his people in the great matters of 
confession, prayer, and forgiveness. 
He is ordered not to crack the lash 
of authority about the ears of the 
congregation, but to say ‘ Dearly 
beloved brethren, the Scripture 
moveth us in sundry places to ac- 
knowledge and confess our manifold 
sins and wickedness.’ ‘Us, and 
‘our,’ you see, not ‘ you’ and ‘ your.’ 
Thus, too, further on, he is desired 
to pray and beseech the peopie ‘to 
accompany him with a pure heart, 
and humble voice, unto the throne 
of the heavenly grace. And this 
is the key to the spirit in which he 
is to perform the whole service. 
His penitence and praise are human, 
not ecclesiastical. His pathos is 
felt, not put on. His manner is 
natural. He neither gapes at the 
altar, nor gabbles over the Bible, 
because he is filled with the spirit 
of sacrifice and grateful for the 
word of life. He is reverent because 
he is devout, not because he thinks 
it decent to show reverence in his 
public devotions. A man may be 
remarkable for his correct demean- 
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our without any of the right spirit 
within him. 

The true priest is not guided by 
tact or skill, but by heart and con- 
science. I grant you that tact and 
skill are very useful—at least, have 
a great effect in keeping things 
pleasant, but so have cunning, 
flattery, and a host of petty officers 
in the same household. 

Tact and skill are not the terms 
we use to characterize the highest 
types of holiness. They do not 
open the kingdom of heaven. They 
are human, not divine; they belong 
to the region of dexterity and 
management rather than to that of 
truth and justice. Mind you, I do 
not disparage them; I only plead 
that they should be put in their 
proper place. I cannot bear to 
hear of the ‘tact’ of St. Paul, 
the burning self-consumed St. Paul, 
who ‘ceased not to warn his flocks 
night and day with tears,” upon 
whose neck the Ephesian elders fell 
and kissed him. ‘Tact, forsooth! 
Would you say that Homer and 
Raphael were remarkable among 
poets and painters for tact? It is, 
however serviceable, as much below 
holiness as it is below genius. A 
priest full of tact may keep a parish 
together well, let all the sittings in 
his church, get a good report from 
the Government Inspector upon his 
schools, make a capital chairmen of 
the vestry, and have his study 
hung with complimentary addresses, 
and yet be far from holy. 

Tact can produce a living or a 
mitre, but cannot stir up the soul 
of a people nor support the faith of 
a martyr. It is a safe cob which 
carries the rector well to market, 
by no means a chariot of fire that 
can lift you up to heaven. While, 
therefore, it is useful, and we wish 
there was much more of it than we 
see, it is far beneath the one awful 
self-sacrificing spirit which marks 
the gospel of Christ, and which, 
however low he may shoot, is the 
only aim worthy of a priest. 

With this protest, I pass on to 
consider the means any priest may 
use to make his ministration more 
effective. There are some fixed 
duties, such as saying the prayers 
and reading the Bible, which, under 
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all circumstances, need to be per- 
formed with considerable pains. 
There are differences of opinion as 
to the best way of giving them 
effect, but all agree that however 
done they should be done as well as 
possible. 

The prayers should be prayed, 
not preached or read. We will 
consider presently some of the pros 
and cons of simple saying, or in- 
toning, but whether sung or said 
they must be prayed. The Church 
of England prayers have been 
channels of devotion for generations 
of departed saints, they have brought 
the agony of the soul to the birth 
in sobs, they have revealed, at crises 
of life, a marvellous and unexpected 
aptitude to set forth and accompany 
the deepest feeling that can stir the 
heart of man. Let them be prayed. 
I have, however, heard them read 
in a cold courteous tone, like an 
address to a Lord Lieutenant in 
full uniform, and not an outpouring 
of the heart to our God who is a 
consuming fire. I have heard them 
ranted and shrieked; I have heard 
them preached, as if the minister 
was improving the occasion, and 
thought he could set off the con- 
centrated devotion of eighteen cen- 
turies with his pretty notions of 
emphasis and personal application. 
In all cases mischief comes of read- 
ing them to the people instead of 
saying them to God. Let the priest 
strive humbly to realize that he is 
the mouthpiece of the congrega- 
tion. He has no business to bring 
out any one phrase of devotional 
sentiment contained in the prayers. 
He should say them as simply and 
distinctly as he can, remembering 
that he says them to God, and then 
he will be neither cold, mincing, 
nor pompous. 

But while he strives to be natural 
he may yet learn to correct natural 
defects in his speech. Some priests 
with much religious sensitiveness, 
shrink from the thought of profes- 
sional assistance in the management 
of the voice when praying or read- 
ing the Scriptures. This is absurd. 
There are few things which can be 
more sensibly brought into subjec- 
tion than the voice, few things which 
can be so ill trusted to mere instinct. 
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You may hear a good man read the 
Bible abominably, with natural ig- 
norance of the laws of sound. He 
is in earnest, but he grieves the 
spirit of the chapter, simply because 
he does not know how to pronounce 
a consonant. All priests should 
learn to speak and read aloud. 
There are simple rules, the keeping 
of which need never interfere with 
the most vivid sense of devotion in 
the officiating minister, and yet the 
neglect of which mars the common 
prayer of the congregation. Indeed 
the more solemn and important the 
work the better should it be done. 
Faith cometh by hearing. The 
effect of the gospel depends much 
upon the words in which it is con- 
veyed. If they are clipped, inter- 
mittent, and scrambling, they mar 
the divine message. If the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself for the battle? Just 
as bad writing irritates the reader, 
so bad reading irritates the hearer. 
If a priest had to do his work with 
the pen, if he hadjto write out the 
chapter for his people instead of 
reading it, he would learn to write 
legibly. He would not conceive it 
to be beneath the dignity of his 
office to take lessons from a good 
writing-master. He would try to 
write, not finely and with flourishes, 
but plainly, in order that a poor 
unlearned man might be edified. 
And so in saying of the prayers 
and reading of the Bible, he may 
well learn of those who can teach 
the right management of the tongue 
and the lips. Perhaps ignorance in 
the management of the voice is 
shown more in the reading of the 
Bible than in the saying of the 
prayers. The prayers are more 
familiar to the people and the priest. 
It is not so with the Bible. There 
are, no doubt, some passages in the 
lessons appointed to be read on 
Sundays which are Christian house- 
hold words, but there are many 
half remembered or dependent upon 
the skill of the reader. Moreover, 
while the language of the prayers 
is simple, that of some of the parts 
of the Bible is much involved. If 
the congregation is uneducated the 
priest should spare himself no pains 
to read well. He should study the 
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lessons at home. He should avail 
himself of all means to deliver them 
audibly and intelligibly in the 
church. Nor should he be slack 
if his congregation be what is called 
educated. He should not trust to 
their eyes to correct any mistakes 
he may make; on the other hand 
he should be most careful to supply 
those shades of meaning which the 
eye misses, and the voice alone can 
present. Wherever he ministers, 
and it is all one to the true priest, 
who believes that God has called 
him to his post, whether he reads to 
white-smocked peasants in the vil- 
lage church, or to students in the 
College chapel, he should do his 
very best to read the Holy Bible 
aright. Nor will he find this devout 
care without its peculiar use to 
himself also. Fresh sense ripens 
in the sacred word to him who reads 
it aloud in the church. Its sen- 
tences seem to shed a richer,*deeper 
meaning when uttered in the con- 
secrated atmosphere of reverent 
attention. By seeking to read out 
the Scripture in such wise as to 
be understood by the people, the 
priest receives as much as he gives, 
and every time carries away from 
the great church Bible some fresh 
lesson out of the treasure house of 
God’s word. 

Let us now consider the two 
modes of conducting public wor- 
ship permitted to the priest—I 
mean plain and choral service. 
We will look presently at the 
rubric, ritual, and the arrange- 
ment of the congregation. One 
objection made to choral service for 
congregational use is that it is 
irreverent. Another that it is diffi- 
cult. As to its irreverence, that is 
purely a matter of habit. It jars 
with the temper which many take 
to church—I mean that of religious 
criticism; and ‘irreverent’ is an 
easy big word to fling at anything 
which puts us out when we per- 
form what we call our devotions. 
But, in fact, intoning is intended to. 
mark the voice in which the 
prayers of the people are put up, 
as different to the voice in which 
we speak at common times, and 
about indifferent matters. It is 
therefore an especial mode of ex- 
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pressing reverence. And I think 
that an impartial judge would pro- 
nounce it to be both scriptural and 
natural. The devotional psalms in 
the Prayer Book are written to be 
chanted. They, including the fifty- 
first, have come to us in metre. In- 
deed probably if the public worship 
of all religions were to be examined, 
intoning and chanting would be 
found to have adapted itself widely 
to the devotional instincts of the 
human heart. The objections to 
the choral service, however, are 
several. In the present imperfect 
state of musical knowledge in 
England, many priests cannot 
intone the prayers. No doubt 
most could learn to do so, but at 
present they cannot. Music formed 
no part of a gentleman’s education 
thirty years ago. It is much the 
same with the congregations; the 
service is regulated mainly by the 
seniors, and those who have a voice 
in the vestry seldom have one for 
the choir. In a few years there 
may be a great change in this 
matter. The children in our na- 
tional schools learn their notes: 
the pupil-teacher probably knows 
more about the practice of church 
music than the archbishop. Con- 
certs are among the most popular 
entertainments of the day. At 
present, however, choral services 
are unfitted as a rule for the parish 
churches throughout the land, and 
however much the priest may 
enjoy them himself, he has no right 
to gratify his spiritual taste to the 
offence of the elders of his flock, 
who have simply prayed after the 
old or rather late fashion till they 
have grown too stiff to change. 
They would probably be distressed 
by the intoning of the service. Still 
music makes its way. In spite of 
this conservative dislike to hear the 
reciting note and the chant creep 
back into the parish church service, 
the appetite for them steadily grows. 
Choral societies are multiplied 
throughout the land. Wherever you 
go, or whatever country newspaper 
you take up, you come across some 
signs of this revival. Paid choir- 
masters, brimful of crochets, go 
the circuit of country parishes in a 
deanery or archdeaconry. Angli- 
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cans and Gregorians are discussed 
in common conversation or corre- 
spondence; the young people set 
off in the evenings to practice in 
the church or school-room; the 
village choir is looking forward to 
the great choral festival at the 
nearest cathedral town—aye, you 
may hear the very bird boy in the 
fields singing a kyrie or canticle, 
and the harmonious blacksmith 
who has his shed there at the end 
of the lane, by the elm tree, will be 
found to have his opinion on the 
pointing of the psalms. From all 
this it seems not improbable that 
music will take its place again in 
our churches, and it will be rare to 
hear the dull old duet of the parson 
and parish clerk. When the time 
comes for a general use of choral 
services the people will be ready 
for them. Another great objection, 
deeply felt by many, is fast wearing 
away—they are no longer ‘ Pusey- 
ite.’ As long as they characterised 
one section of the Church, their 
introduction set Protestant backs 
up, and churchwardens smelt latent 
Romanism in the choral ‘Amen.’ 
Now some men of all opinions 
advocate correct Anglican Church 
music, and it is found that the 
heartiness of congregational re- 
sponse is much increased by its 
use. Many who at first even dis- 
liked it, soon feel its assistance in 
devotion so much as to miss it with 
regret when they attend a service 
in which bare reading prevails. 

Happily, music is above the 
squabbles of theology. A man may 
have a choral service, not as a mere 
Sunday popular concert, but as a 
becoming accompaniment to his 
prayers. The Low Churchman is 
learning to give credit to the High 
for mainly helping to revive a taste 
for ecclesiastical music; the High 
Churchman is learning not to sneer 
at a choral service as secular and 
profane, except when wedded to 
his own theological opinion. 

While Christian sentiment is in 
this transition state, it is important 
to determine under what circum- 
stances the priest is justified in 
setting up choral service in his 
church. It is introduced with 
most success in town districts with 
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no jealous old-fashioned vestry to 
be consulted. As it is found to 
answer there, it will either spread, 
stand still, or lose ground. There 
is nothing intrinsically wrong in its 
use or neglect. It is simply a 
matter of adaptation to the religious 
sentiments of the people. I cannot 
help, before leaving this part of our 
subject, noticing one more objection, 
namely, that where many can read, 
few can sing; and that therefore in 
all cases, except perhaps in cathe- 
drals, choral service is inexpedient. 
To this it may be replied, that the ten- 
dency of all public worship should 
be to raise the sentiment of the 
people, and not to make their public 
worship as easy as possible. They 
should be encouraged to take pains, 
to exert themselves. Establish the 
fact that a choral service suits one 
mixed congregation, once find it 
popular in a parish, and there is no 
reason why it should not be appre- 
ciated elsewhere, however simple 
the habits of the people may be. 
Indeed I doubt whether there is 
such difficulty in joining in church 
music as some think. You may 
not be able to sing in the choir, but 
you can in the congregation. No 
new thing is required of the people, 
but an extension of the old. I be- 
lieve that there is no instance on 
record of a sound, plain, hearty 
choral service having thinned a 
congregation, especially of the 
poorer sort. I believe, indeed, that 
the uneducated enjoy it the more 
when it is not too elaborate, and 
the melody of the tunes and chants 
is not lost intheir harmony. Keep 
the air of the music used so marked 
as to be easily caught, and you will 
find even aged women, the dear old 
trots who sit in the middle aisle, 
rejoice in the discovery of a fresh 
power. Bless you! I have seen 
them, with spectacles on nose, chin 
up, and mouth open, wholly carried 
away by full choral service. They 
can’t sing, so to speak, properly; 
but they can join in the service. 
There is such a march of sound 
from the choir that they accompany 
it with pleasure, just as little boys 
do a regiment, though they be 
neither dressed nor drilled alike. 

A few words about the Rubric. 
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To many sensitive priests this is a 
source of incessant disquietude. 
It drives them to do violence either 
to their consciences or their con- 
gregations. We must look back 
some way into the history of our 
Church to understand this. We 
are Protestant children of Romish 
parents. The rejection of the Pope 
and his belongings, however finally 
and heartily done, was not done 
cleanly. There is a ragged edge 
to the Anglican Church, and though 
existing elsewhere, is perhaps felt 
most distinctly in the rubric. We 
have not a set of directions which 
any plain man might understand; 
you must be something of an anti- 
quary if you would only prepare 
the communion-table aright. In 
the directions for the decent order- 
ing of the service, there are several 
places in which it is imperfectly 
severed from the usages of Rome. 
These fidget the nice, thin-skinned 
Protestant, who wants to run the 
knife of severance once more round 
the border of our Church, and trim 
off the threads which it may have 
drawn out of the scarlet cloak when 
torn away from Rome. Others, 
with medieval sympathies, see in 
these rubrics a retreat into what 
they call Catholicism, and stand 
guard over these little ligatures 
with jealous anxiety. For myself I 
am sure that anything which binds 
us to another large body of Chris- 
tians, without committing us to 
their opinions, may be retained with 
thankfulness by the most sincere 
members of our Church, and that 
the more we feel ourselves to be 
delivered from Rome, the more sure 
we are that the work of the Re- 
formation thrives in England, so 
much the more we should cherish 
those Christian practices which con- 
nect us with Roman Catholics, 
many of whom are our neighbours 
and fellow-subjects. Still, these 
rubrics are used to cover customs 
which in some men indicate a 
hankering after Romanism. I will 
instance one. Immediately before 
the order for morning prayer we 
read: ‘The chancels shall remain as 
they have done in times past. And 
here it is to be noted, that such 
ornaments of the church and of the 
CC2 
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ministers thereof, at all times of 
their ministration, shall be retained, 
and be in use, as were in this 
Church of England by the authority 
of Parliament in the second year of 
the reign of King Edward the 
Sixth.’ Here is a back door through 
which your medizvalist skips away 
from the Protestant keeper, like a 
rabbit into its hole. Who can 
follow him except some ferret of a 
lawyer? The rudest country 
churchwarden, who nevertheless 
has sense enough to interpret an 
intelligible direction, and justice 
enough to construe it fairly, is 
pulled up short. Edward VI. for- 
sooth!—‘ remain as they have done 
in times past, times before the 
Reformation, it would seem. 
Wheeugh! says Squarctoes, as the 
petticoats of the Puseyite disap- 
pear through the gap in his theolo- 
gical hedge. And the worthy 
obstinate old gentleman sticks his 
hands into his breeches pockets, 
feeling himself outwitted, but more 
stubborn than ever. He can’t fol- 
low the ecclesiastic into his retreat, 
but he will have a good whack at 
him when he comes back, and so 
the miserable squabble about can- 
dles and crosses goes on. Better 
pitch the whole chandlery and 
brass-work of the business into the 
nearest clay-pond than think to 
serve the Lord thus. The horrified, 
fussy Puseyite parson and the stub- 
born Protestant churchwarden are 
both pig-headed donkeys, and they 
had much better shake hands and 
admit that they are not so very 
much unlike one another after all, 
but good fellows at bottom. My 
advice is, if the priest and his 
friends agree to follow out the 
rubric strictly, let them be careful 
to procure some legal decision on 
the matter. If they differ, or are 
likely to differ, the priest should 
not pursue the directions of the 
Prayer-book out of sight. Let him 
not be afraid of rubrics which any 
man with the Prayer-book alone in 
his hand could understand and 
apply, but in all cases of rubrical 
interpretation beyona the jurisdic- 
tion of our common experience and 
sense, he must do the best he can 
rather than go to law or make a 
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parochial fuss about a stole or a 
surplice. 

There is another source of distress 
in the rubric, arising not from its 
indistinctness but from its decision. 
It says, ‘The curate that minis- 
tereth in every parish church or 
chapel, being at home and not being 
otherwise reasonably hindered, shall 
say the Morning and Evening 
Prayer in the parish church or 
chapel where he ministereth, and 
shall cause a bell to be tolled there- 
unto, a convenient time before he 
begin, that the people may come to 
hear God’s word aud to pray with 
him.’ This is plainly set down but 
rarely observed; the lawyer goes to 
his office; the ’bus driver gets upon 
his box; the ploughman walks 
a-field; the clerk mounts his desk. 
Why should not the priest go and 
pray in his church? Nobody 
hinders him. No priest would be 
thought the worse of, nor be 
thwarted in his work, if he were 
devoutly, punctually, to put up 
our holy prayers twice a day in his 
church. But he does not, especially 
in the country. He potters about 
on the lawn, he goes to look at the 
pigs, the pony, and the cucumbers. 
He reads the Guardian or the Re- 
cord, not the service. So it is, in 
spite of this plain order in the 
Prayer-book, which is the priest’s 
directory. But why is itso? I be- 
lieve that the habits of the age are 
in this respect quite changed. The 
people might perhaps be gradually 
taught to adopt the old rule, but at 
present they will not come to pray 
daily with the priest in the church. 
I know instances in which a priest 
has gone week after week to church 
at the hour of prayer, and though the 
bell has been tolled, not a soul from 
thousands within hearing of it has 
joined him. This is dismal beyond 
conception to a man who yearns for 
sympathy. If there were an office 
which he could say without need of 
a response, he would then feel his 
loneliness the more tolerable. But 
the order of daily prayer is con- 
structed for a congregation, and it 
is depressing indeed to say it with 
silent pauses where the answer of 
the people should come in. I do 
not wonder at a man pleading, ‘I 
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cannot afford the strength. This 
daily dismal failure takes it out of 
me more than any work.’ ‘The 
rubric was made for man, not man 
for the rubric. 

The present neglect of daily com- 
mon worship in the church is, 
however, I think, mainly accounted 
for by the custom of family prayer. 
During a period of religious dull- 
ness the tide of prayer fell low, 
when it rose it found the church 
door locked, and turned aside into 
the household. The principle of 
the custom is respected, even 
though those who advocate family 
prayer sneer at daily service as 
Puseyite. 

Perhaps, too, the domestic habits 
of the English have helped to de- 
termine the form in which the 
demand for some common worship, 
half-way between private prayer and 
the Sunday service, is now supplied 
mmong us. In Roman Catholic 
countries, where the people sit over 
the hearth less than we do, the 
daily service in the church is gene- 
rally retained and observed. But 
it is pleasant to think that both 
atrict Protestants and Papists agree 
in the principle that there should 
be some middle term of worship 
between that of the chamber and 
the Sabbath. The question is one 
of the letter, not of the spirit. 
Many feel that family prayer con- 
nects the influence of godliness 
with home duties and affections, 
and completes the supply of our 
spiritual wants as individuals, mem- 
bers of a household, and of a 
community, better than any minor 
week-day service in a church. 
Others, with a keen sense of zsthe- 
tic congruity, miss the soothing 
circumstances and atmosphere of 
devotion in the accompaniment of 
family prayer. There is often a 
sort of breakfast service air about it. 
A thoughtful Hottentot, quite ig- 
norant of English religious cus- 
toms, on seeing the master kneel 
down before the well-covered table, 
might not unnaturally think he 
was offering some nice eatables to a 
household god, even if he did not 
identify the hissing urn with the 
gratified local divinity. Where it can 
be had, I think a separate room and 
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scene is best used for family prayer. 
There is then a better realization of 
their common wants and sins by the 
whole household than when the ser- 
vants are smartly rung for, and file 
in, taking their seats on the chilly 
side of the room, while the master, 
in full enjoyment of the fire, pushes 
aside the 7iimes and opens the Bible. 
A separate room is neutral ground, 
which all occupy at their common 
devotions, and from which they 
disperse to their several occupa- 
tions of amusement and work. 

Forgive this digression from the 
‘Priest in the Congregation. It 
rose, however, naturally out of our 
thoughts, and may, perhaps, help 
us to appreciate and use better the 
rule given in our rubric for daily 
prayer. 

Let us now say a few words 
about ritual and furniture. The 
ritual of the Church of England 
may be made most dreary without 
destroying the decency of the ser- 
vice. ‘The minister is reverential, 
the congregation devout, and yet 
the whole effect may be depressing. 
I believe that the nakedness of our 
service is prejudicial to many, use- 
ful to none. The cold voice, the 
colourless black and white vest- 
ments, the dread of gesture, the 
angular shyness of many of our 
clergy, altogether give an impres 
sion of melancholy exclusiveness to 
the public service of the Church of 
England which it does not deserve, 
and which mars its influence as a 
popular church. Although some of 
the severer spirits among our insu- 
lar theologians may have accustomed 
themselves to this style of worship, 
I believe it tends more than we 
think to account for the want of 
attention, or even wakefulness, 
which is so characteristic of some 
congregations. The stern intelli- 
gence of the Puritan is succeeded 
by the sleepy gracelessness of the 
‘sitter. Many who shrink from a 
suspicion of ornament as being 
fomish, have lost the earnest 
severity which marked their theo- 
logical ancestors, who stripped the 
churches bare in bitter, heartfelt 
hatred of a religion which too often 
gave them mere jingling trickery 
instead of the gospel for which 
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their souls were athirst. The phase 
of austerity which marked those 
days has, however, gone by, and 
some, who cry out noisily against 
liberal ornament in architecture and 
ritual as sensuous, are often them- 
selves most luxurious in their devo- 
tion and histrionic in their devo- 
tional arrangements. What in its 
way can be more sensual than the 
carpeted pew, with its cushions and 
hassocks stuffed by cunning artifi- 
cers who study how to make the 
posture of prayer pleasant? and, 
however much the soul may be 
pricked, take care to surround the 
body with the soft touches of do- 
mestic upholstery. The really com- 
fortable pew, which applies horse- 
hair to the penitent’s person, not 
in the shape of sackcloth, but of 
squabs; the pew where the Pharisee 
may call himself a miserable sinner 
at his ease, and take his pinch of 
snuff apart from the Publicans in 
the middle aisle, is perhaps the 
most sensual structure ever raised 
in a church. 

But I do not plead against a sen- 
suous ritual, properly understood it 
is right enough. It must appeal, 
however, not to the human love of 
easy chairs, but to the higher senti- 
ments approachable through the 
senses. Thus music, colour, ges- 
ture, and form, may lawfully assist 
in arousing and accompanying com- 
mon devotions. And there is 
nothing sectarian in this; quite the 
reverse. There is nothing in it 
even specially ecclesiastical. 

I will not refer at length to the 
character of public worship among 
the Jews, which was ordained by 
the highest authority, which was 
countenanced, nay, even joined in 
by our Lord, and where music, 
colour, form, festival sacrifice, and 
incense, appealed to the senses of 
hearing, sight, taste, and smell. 
Nor will I dwell upon the mystic 
Christian dream of St. John, who 
saw the triumph of pure faith in a 
new Jerusalem, where the founda- 
tions of the wall of the city were 
garnished with all manner of pre- 
cious stones, emeralds, amethysts, 
topaz, and sapphire ; and the twelve 
gates were twelve pearls; and the 
street of the city was gold. I do 
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not rely upon these things, for they 
themselves are based upon some- 
thing deeper. In this matter I 
look beyond Scripture and Church 
custom to nature. Nature teaches 
a sensuous ritual. Spirit is essen- 
tial, but there must be form, and 
the more divine the spirit, the more 
beautiful and appropriate the form 
will be. God loves beauty of form. 
He might have given us bread 
without the golden glory of the 
harvest. He might have filled the 
morning summer air with sweet 
scents from ugly, colourless blos- 
soms. But he loves the ripple of 
the cornfields, and the red of the 
rose. He loves the shifting palaces 
of the clouds. He loves to hear 
heir chorus when his flashing baton 
bids the thunder bass begin. He 
loves the boundless sea, with its 
unreaped wealth, and the laughter 
and the passion of its ever-changing 
face. It is a sentiment of religion 
that he illuminates his covenant in 
the colours of the rainbow. 

The chief aim of the priest in the 
matter of ritual and decoration is 
to follow nature, not Rome. The 
tawdry lace, doll-faced deities, ar- 
tificial flowers, and coarse pictures, 
seen in some Romish churches, out- 
rage good taste. They exhibit the 
lowest phase of depraved sym- 
bolism, whereas, on the contrary, 
we don’t want hard minute sym- 
bolism so much as natural grace, 
which is always deeply symbolic of 
God’s work and spirit in the world, 
and yet presents no grotesque 
material illustration of the details 
of sacred history and Christian doc- 
trine. 

There is a mimicry of popish 
ceremonial which is thievish and 
offensive. Those who hanker and 
lust after popery had better follow 
the real thing itself, than fret them- 
selves and their neighbours with 
nibbling at the pinchbeck alternative. 
The name of ‘Church Millinery’ 
given to the business, furniture, and 
performances of these men is severe 
but deserved. There may be de- 
corations to suit the nicest taste 
without the least suspicion of Ro- 
manism. I remember a country 
parish where the rustics took the 
decoration into their own hands, 
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and, as a surprise for their pastor, 
nearly lined the church with white 
lilac and lily on Whitsunday. There 
was great natural good taste in the 
parish clerk, who dabbled in wheel- 
wright’s work and drove a donkey 
cart to the nearest town on market 
days, and he with three or four 
others produced an exquisite effect. 
The parson was a man of obstinate 
exacting taste, and yet he approved 
with pleasure, dreading perhaps a 
little what the squire or a farmer, 
guilty of religious newspapers, 
might say to a vase of white lilies 
on the altar. Hodge had set it there 
in profound ignorance of Puseyisin. 
But all were pleased. Flowers, 
berries, leaves, &c., commend them- 
selves generally as material for 
decoration, but when you come to 
artificials then you mislead the weak 
and offend the strong. 

As to ceremonial, an intricate 
system of postures is most un-Eng- 
lish. Let a man have a sense of 
propriety, with no great official 
shyness, and his gestures will be 
simple and becoming. As to dress; 
when there is some colour in the 
church or chancel, our black and 
white vestments are seemly enough. 
Fuss and delicate nicety about stoles 
and fringes is ill suited to a heart 
full of quick love towards him who 
slept in the ferry-boat, and sat sun- 
burnt and dusty by the well. There 
are, however, men who would put 
the arm of the Lord in ruffles, and 
fit a velvet scabbard on the sword 
of the Most High. The true priest 
will yield to no spirit of innovation 
in ritual. He will rely upon the 
natural Catholic common sense of 
the appropriate and beautiful. Any 
theory of symbolism is almost sure 
to lead him astray. 

In this paper I must say a word 
about the arrangement of the con- 
gregation. There isa growing be- 
lief that the church has been made 
too exclusive, that the comfort of 
those who are willing to pay for a 
pew is consulted in so marked a 
manner, that poor people who can- 
not take seats cannot pray without 
degradation. It is so in some places. 
Poor piety is stared at, patronized, 
and shamed. Some churches, where 
all seats are to be let, are called 
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‘preaching shops,’ where the gospel 
is sold, as if it were gas, by the 
cubic foot, and sold so dear that 
poor people cannot afford to buy. 
Even where there are free seats few 
independent working-men would 
pray in that hard middle strip be- 
tween two battalions of smart ladies 
and gentlemen. 

But this devotional exclusiveness 
is giving way; the working classes 
are beginning to find that it does 
not express the sentiment of earnest 
churchmen, and we may safely 
leave the growth of this reform to 
popular wants and religious good 
feeling. People have found out 
that services like St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey, where all seats 
are free and unappropriated, are 
attended by great multitudes, and 
therefore probably point out the 
way in which provision had best 
be made for public worship in large 
populations. Special services in an 
ordinary parish church, when ‘all 
seats are free, not by rule but ex- 
ception, and the ‘working classes’ 
are earnestly and affectionately in- 
vited to attend, seldom succeed. 
The invitation has a patronizing 
uncomplimentary smell about it. 
The artisan does not care to read 
the red and white placard. It is 
posted up outside the spiritual ban- 
quetting hall, and contends for notice 
with Cremorne upon the nearest 
hoarding, but those who are bidden 
will not come; not that we may 
claim a right, therefore, to fling a 
text at them, for this would be as- 
suming an excellence which, per- 
haps, the feast does not possess. 
Be the refusal excusable or not, the 
invited guests do not come, however 
tempting the bill of fare. Most 
especially do they decline the pro- 
posal if it is assumed that all who 
accept it admit themselves to be 
spiritual sick. The medicine is duly 
labelled and poured out; and then, 
not the tipsy vagabonds nor the 
‘ godless masses,’ but the doctor's as- 
sistants, a few smaller practitioners 
in the same line, and a few patients 
already under treatment, come into 
the dispensary and drink it them- 
selves. 

In the arrangement of his congre- 
gation the priest may be sure that 
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any very pointed distinctions be- 
tween the sittings of the rich and 
poor will mar the parochial effect 
of his ministrations. He may, under 
an exclusive system, get an admiring 
crowd around him, drawn from all 
classes, but he will not make such 
a provision for their common prayer 
as his parishioners have a right to 
expect. One of the evils of the 
appropriation of church room by 
those who can afford to hire pews, 
is not merely the exclusion of the 
poor from the house of God, but 
the worship of the rich. It teaches 
the poorest among the people to 
associate if not identify the blessings 
of Christianity with soup, coals, 
and flannel. That is, too often, 
what they go to the church for. 
They don’t even pray to God when 
they get there, but pass through the 
nave or the chancel to lay their 
petitions before the almoner who sits 
in the vestry. In some town parishes 
they come in crowds, not to the 
altar, but to the treasure house of 
tickets. The congregation represents 
to them the kind ladies and gentle- 
men who supply the ‘ charities’ of 
the parish. ‘To these they pray. 
They approach the giver of all good 
gifts by proxy. Denied an entrance 
into the paradise of pews by the 
guardian beadle, they touch their 
hats selfishly to the rich and liberal 
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worshipper, instead of addressing 
him who says, ‘ Blessed be ye poor, 
for yours is the kingdom of God.’ 

I cannot close this paper without 
repeating the thought that the real 
object of public worship must be 
the guide to the priest in the con- 
gregation. He may not adapt his 
ininistrations to the humour of the 
people. His business is to put up 
hearty prayer and praise to God, 
and to read the Bible audibly, after 
a certain manner. Some go to 
church from custom, he is not 
therefore to be merely commonplace, 
to encourage a stiff conservative 
spirit of opposition to progress or 
stir of any kind. Some, especially 
on a week day, go because they 
have nothing else to do; to kill 
time, not to get strength to do their 
work aright. The priest is then 
tempted merely to fulfil his course, 
to get through his hour or half 
hour with sympathetic indifference. 
Others go to church with nice 
palates, skilled in the styles of re- 
ligious cookery which characterize 
the services of different schools; 
for these the priest is tempted to 
prepare savoury meat, such as the 
dainty soul loveth, and piques him- 
self on creating a fresh spiritual sen- 
sation rather than on supplying food 
for them that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. 

H. J. 
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SOME PASSAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE CHOMLEY 
FAMILY. 


\HE majority of men are so much 
occupied now-a-days with the 
present and the future, that they 
are unwilling to cast a glance upon 
the past. It seems a matter of little 
importance to them that even the 
very names of families, the members 
of which played a busy part in the 
history of their country, should die 
out unnoticed and uncared for. Yet 
it would not surely be so if we were 
better aware how much of interest 
lies in the story of the lives and 
careers of some of the ‘ forbears’ of 
our English gentry. Still it is 
not often that a fortunate chance 
enables us to see our ancestors as 
they lived and moved among their 
cotemporaries. Too frequently the 
details handed down respecting 
them are so few and meagre, that it 
is impossible to form out of them a 
faithful picture of either the men or 
their surroundings. These remarks 
do not, however, apply to the me- 
moirs of Sir Hugh Chomley, in 
which he gives ‘some account of his 
family, and the distresses they un- 
derwent during the wars between 
the King and the Parliament.’ For 
a long period these memoirs existed 
in manuscript only. But, towards 
the close of the last century, Mr. 
Nathaniel Chomley, one of Sir 
Hugh’s descendants, had them 
printed for private circulation a- 
mongst the members of his family. 
Thanks to the kind permission we 
have received to make what use we 
please of the volume, we are in a 
position to give an abstract of their 
contents. 

Every autobiography, whatever 
its merits or its defects may be, 
will present some points of interest. 
These will be increased in propor- 
tion as the writer neither attempts 
to glorify his own doings nor to 
paint his cotemporaries in any 
colours save their true ones. More- 
over, when the memoir has not 
been written with a view to the 


public eye, but has been intended 
solely to keep the memory of their 
ancestor fresh in the breasts of his 
descendants, the probabilities be- 
come very great that in it we shall 
have a faithful representation of the 
life and times of the writer. 

Many have been the motives 
which have induced men to record 
the story of their lives. In his case, 
Sir Hugh Chomley tells his sons 
that he was ‘ first and chiefly moved 
to the work by the love he bore to 
their indulgent mother, his dear 
wife. Being desirous,’ he says, ‘ to 
embalm her great virtues and per- 
fections to future ages, I consider it 
would not be so proper, nor so 
much for her honour, to speak of 
her single as to bring her in her 
proper range and place among those 
preceding deserving women, mothers 
of families, amongst which she will 
be found a prime flower in the gar- 
land. And this,’ he goes on to say, 
‘could not be done without men- 
tioning their husbands, who, in re- 
spect of their sex, may not only 
claim to have the greatest honour 
and reverence ascribed to them, but 
commonly are the greatest actors in 
the scene.’ 

Sir Hugh begins his narrative 
with a sketch of the first of his pro- 
genitors, who planted himself in 
the East Riding.* In the reign of 
Henry VII., Sir Roger Chomley, a 
‘ black, proper, stout man,’ having 
married a daughter of Sir Marma- 
duke Constable, of Flamborough, 
quitted Cheshire, his native county, 
in order to settle in Yorkshire. In 
the fiffh year of Henry VIII. Sir 
Roger was knighted, and on the 
28th of April, 1538, he fell sick and 
died. Of the four children who 
survived him, Richard, the eldest, 
was made a knight at the battle 
of Musselburgh, in which he had 
commanded a regiment raised 
merely by his power and interest 
in his own county. Nor was he 


* The elder branch of the great family of Egertons and Cholmondeleys, from which 
Sir Hugh descended, is still resident in Cheshire; Sir Philip M, de Grey Egerton being its 


present representative, 
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eminent as a soldier only; he was 
also a great improver of his estates, 
and added considerably to their ex- 
tent. His chief place of residence 
was at Roxby, near Pickering, where 
he lived ‘in great port, having a 
large family, comprising at least 
fifty or sixty men-servants. But 
although there used to be often as 
many as twenty-four pieces of beef 
put inthe morning into the pot, yet 
sometimes it so happened that but 
one would be left for Sir Richard’s 
own dinner. The idle serving men, 
it appears, were accustomed to have 
their breakfast in the house, and 
going into the kitchen would use so 
much liberty as to stick their 
daggers into the pot and take out 
the beef without the leave or pri- 
vacy of the cook. On such occa- 
sions Sir Richard would merely 
laugh and cry out, ‘ What! would 
not the knaves leave me but one 
piece for my own dinner?’ Never- 
theless, he always liked to have a 
great train of these menials about 
his person. Even when he journeyed 
to London on business, unaccom- 
panied by his wife, he used to be 
attended by never less than thirty, 
and sometimes even forty of them. 
And as there chanced to be a 
great feud between Sir Richard 
and his brother-in-law the Earl of 
Westmorland, who had married 
successively two of Sir Richard’s 
sisters, the retainers of the gentle- 
men never met, whether in London 
streets or elsewhere, but a fight 
took place. These brawls were, 
however, attended with less danger 
to life and less bloodshed than they 
would have been in succeeding 
times; for the men fought with 
buckler and short swords, and it 
was counted unmannerly to make a 
thrust. 

In his youth Sir Richard had 
married Margaret, the daughter of 
Lord Conyers. She dying before 
him, he took for his second wife the 
beautiful widow of Lord Scroope of 
Bolton. Soon after the birth of 
their first child a difference, caused 
no doubt by Sir Richard’s conduct, 
arose between the pair and con- 
tinued many years. At last, coming 
to a gentleman’s house where they 
vere strait of lodging, the hus- 
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band and wife were perforce thrown 
together. ‘The consequence was a 
reconciliation, which was soon after- 
wards still more closely cemented 
by the birth of a son, whom they 
named Henry, and who in course of 
time succeeded to his father’s es- 
tates. 

At the age of 63, in the year 1589, 
the ‘great black knight of the 
north’ died, and was buried in the 
chancel of Thornton church. He 
was tall of stature, ‘and withal big 
and strongly made, having had in his 
youth a very able body.’ His hair 
was black, his eyes the same hue, 
and his complexion a clear brown. 
Nor was he great only in stature; 
but also in power, estate, and for- 
tune. A wise and prudent man, 
too, as regarded the management of 
his estates, a kind master, a liberal 
landlord, a loving father, and a ten- 
der husband, albeit ‘ extraordinarily 
given to the love of women.’ 

In his choice of wives he was 
peculiarly fortunate. His second 
wife, the Lady Katharine, was not 
only a gentlewoman of great piety, 
but endowed with a more than 
ordinary share of beauty. Out- 
wardly a Roman Catholic, she 
seems to have been at heart a Pro- 
testant; for almost the last words 
she spoke were, ‘ Daughter, let the 
priests be put out of the house.’ 
She died in the year 1598, having 
survived her husband nearly twenty 
years, and was buried in the chancel 
of Whitby church ‘under the great 
blue stone.’ 

By his first wife Sir Richard had 
had three sons and several daugh- 
ters. By his second wife he had a 
daughter named Katharine after her 
mother, and a son named Henry. 
His eldest son, Francis, succeeded 
to a brief enjoyment of the title and 
estates. He was, like his stalwart 
father, a right proper man, and had 
been bred a soldier. Sir Richard 
loved him entirely, and if he had 
but married with his approbation 
would have left his estates freely to 
him. But the young man was ob- 
stinately determined to take to wife 
one Mrs. Jane Boulmer, who though 
of good family was not equally for- 
tunate in the matter of reputation. 
In fact, her character and manner of 
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life were such that Sir Richard was 
accustomed to say she was of a 
humour he liked better for a mis- 
tress than a wife for his son. When, 
however, he saw that Francis was 
not to be dissuaded from the match, 
he determined to settle his lands in 
such a way that his heir should 
have power to dispose of only £500 
a year by will. If he had not made 
this arrangement, he was sure, he 
said, that after his death his Aunt 
Frank—for so he always called Mrs. 
Jane—would have made her hus- 
band cut off the entail, and so settle 
the estates that not a foot should 
come to any of his blood. The 
event proved that he had been 
right. No sooner had the old man 
gone down to his grave than Aunt 
Frank so wrought upon her hus- 
band that he settled on her all the 
lands he had at his disposal. 

After his father’s death, Sir Fran- 
cis resided for the most part at 
Whitby, where he built a house. 
Yielding to Mrs. Jane’s persuasions, 
the dwelling was constructed en- 
tirely of wood, although the country 
afforded plenty of good stone. 
‘Wood would serve them well 
enough for their time,’ the lady was 
wont to say, knowing she should 
not have a child, and therefore 
earing little what destruction she 
did to the woods. She was, more- 
over, of a most haughty spirit, and 
had such a hold over her hus- 
band, who was a very valiant man 
and a complete gentleman in all 
points, that it was thought her in- 
fluence over him could only pro- 
ceed from witchcraft. So exceed- 
ingly over-topped was he by her 
that he even submitted to have the 
first letter of her name carved upon 
the door-post before his. Moreover, 
though Sir Francis died at Whitby, 
she would not permit him to be 
buried in his own church, but 
caused his body to be carried to 
Beverley, a place with which the 
Chomley family had no relations. 
There, in the church of St. Mary’s, 
she laid him in his grave; but 
though she had vowed he should be 
buried in ‘a place where never a 
Chomley should set his foot on,’ her 
purpose was afterwards frustrated, 
‘as it were by Divine Providence,’ 
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piously observes Sir Hugh. After 
the death of Sir Francis, his widow 
married a man of mean quality, to 
whom she gave all the land which 
her late husband had settled upon 
her. 

Sir Francis Chomley having died 
childless, his half-brother, Henry, 
became heir to the estates. Previous 
to the death of Sir Francis, Henry 
had married Sir William Babthorpe’s 
daughter. The lady being a Roman 
Catholic, and the husband and wife 
living then at Whitby, their house 
became a sort of receptacle for 
seminary priests coming from be- 
yond the seas, and who landed fre- 
quently at that port. Sometimes as 
many as three or four of these gentry 
would come together; and as they 
generally made their appearance 
with but a scant supply of clothes 
and money, Sir Henry was accus- 
tomed to send them away, being 
so charged by his wife, with a 
great supply of all kinds of both 
necessary and superfluous garments. 
Thus those who entered the house 
in rags might be seen leaving it 
clad in scarlet and satin, and at- 
tended with men and horses, the 
better to disguise their profession. 
Sir Henry himself seems to have 
somewhat inclined to Catholicism, 
though he attended the services of 
the Reformed Church. His ten- 
dencies, and perhaps the imprudent. 
conduct of his wife, often brought 
him into trouble. On several occa- 
sions he was not only called upon to 
pay heavy penalties, but had the 
grief of seeing his wife carried off, 
not merely once, but again and 
again, to prison, and kept there for 
a long time. However, as years 
passed by, his opinions underwent a 
change, and at last both he and his 
wife became not only Protestants, 
but very zealous ones too. 

Sir Henry had shown by the 
liberal way in which he had treated 
the seminary priests that he was a 
man of generous nature. Nor was 
he a person to care very much 
about curbing his expenditure. 
Being, moreover, very nearly allied 
to the Earl of Cumberland, who 
loved him dearly, he frequented his 
company much, and was thereby 
led into expenses beyond what his 
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means could afford. ° He was also 
much addicted to fleet hounds and 
horses; ‘vain, chargeable sports,’ 
Sir Hugh terms them. Worst of 
all, he trusted too much to his ser- 
vants in the management of his 
estates. The consequence was that 
in a very short time he fell into 
debt, and then, in order to free him- 
self from his embarrassments, cast 
about for a way to cut offthe entail. 
Although poor Sir Richard had 
thought he had so settled the suc- 
cession that it would be impossible 
to alter it, yet by the cunning in- 
vention of the lawyers employed by 
Sir Henry the matter was effected. 
‘Which shows,’ says Sir Hugh, 
‘ that it is not good to be too solici- 
tous in settling an estate or thinking 
to perpetuate a man’s name and 
family, but leave it to succeeding 
Providence.’ Still, notwithstanding 
that Sir Henry had sold much land, 
his debts were on the increase. {At 
length he determined to turn over 
to his eldest son, Richard Chomley, 
the land which remained for the 
payment of his debts and the in- 
crease of his children’s portions. 
Being much given to the pleasure 


of the chase he had always continued 
to hunt until, in the fifty-sixth year 
of his age, he fell from his horse 


while leaping a hedge. Tall and 
corpulent as he was, he was bruised 
to such a degree that he was never 
afterwards able to take any part in 
active life. So he removed from 
Roxby, where he had been residing 
for some years, and retired with his 
wife and family to York. There he 
continued to live until his death, 
which took place in the September 
of the year 1617. 

Mr. Richard Chomley was about 
thirty-seven years old when his 
father died. At the early age of six- 
teen, Sir Henry, having then cut off 
the entail, had sent for his son from 
Cambridge and married him to 
Mistress Susanna Legard. The 
lady, who had lost her father and 
mother when quite a child, had been 
brought up by her cousin, Mrs. 
Hotham, mother to that unfor- 
tunate ‘ yet truly honest and noble 
gentleman,’ Sir John Hotham, who 
was beheaded by the Parliament 
of 1645. Mistress Susanna was 
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two years older than her husband, 
and brought him a fortune of £2000 
in ready money, which was consi- 
dered a fair portion at the time. A 
lovely and gracious creature she 
appeared in the eyes of her boy hus- 
band. She was tall, slender, and of 
an elegant figure, her hair a bright 
chestnut, her eyes grey, and her 
face oval. She had, moreover, 2 
complexion in which white and red 
were perfectly blended. But she 
had something even better than 
beauty and fortune for her dowry, 
for she was virtuous and religious. 
A loving wife too she proved, and 
one who soon acquired great influ- 
ence over her husband. After the 
couple had been married about six 
weeks, Sir Henry, having regard to 
the bridegroom’s tender years, 
thought fit to send him back to 
Cambridge. The young man, how- 
ever, proved that he had a will of 
his own. He had not been persuaded 
to go more than half way on his 
journey before he turned restive 
and went back to his bride. Thence- 
forth he showed himself to be of an 
active spirit; and before he was 
twenty-one years of age became im- 
plicated in several matters which 
caused his father no small trouble 
and anxiety. Among these was the 
affair of the rising of the Earl of 
Essex, in the forty-third year of 
Queen Elizabeth, which, says Sir 
Hugh, cost him £3000. A few years 
afterwards the fiery young man 
struck a gentleman in the Star 
Chamber, and had it not been for 
the intercession of friends and a 
liberal payment of money, would 
have lost the offending member 
of his body. Richard Chomley 
was a handsome young man, being 
exceedingly tall, slender, and well- 
formed. While very young his 
complexion was so fair and his fea- 
tures so delicate that he was able to 
act the part of a woman in a comedy 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, with 
great applause. Later in life he 
became swarthy, which yet might 
be ascribed, thought Sir Hugh, 
‘ rather to his riding in the sun and 
much using of field sports in his 
youth than to nature; for the skin 
of his body was passing white, and 
of a very smooth grain.’ He had, 
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moreover, ‘a most incomparable 
sweet breath, insomuch as many 
times it might have been thought it 
had carried a perfume or sweet 
odoriferous smell with it. The 
hair of his head was of that loveliest 
shade, a chestnut’s ruddy brown, 
and the ends of his locks curled and 
turned up very gracefully, without 
that frizzling which his father, Sir 
Henry’s, was inclined to. His beard,’ 
continues Sir Hugh, ‘was of a yel- 
lowish-brown, and thin upon the 
chin; his eyes grey; his face long, 
with a handsome Roman nose. His 
aspect also was very winning: he 
had a most manly and graceful pre- 
sence. Nor was this all: he pos- 
sessed a rare voice, sweet and strong. 
Nature had moreover endowed him 
with those graces which others 
endeavour to attain by art and 
practice. All these things rendered 
him famous among the fair sex. 
Great too was the valour he dis- 
played on various occasions, espe- 
cially in duels. ‘These he had to 
fight pretty often, though never 
without provocation, for he was as 
far from giving offence as from 
taking it on slight causes, as will 
be seen from the following anec- 
dote :— 


When Sir Richard was of about the age 
of twenty-three years (i.¢., in 1603), 
coming to London, he went to see a play at 
Blackfriars, and coming late was forced to 
take a stool and sit on the stage as divers 
others did, and, as the custom was, between 
every scene stood up to refresh himself. 
Whilst he was in that posture, a young 
gallant, very brave, clapped himself upon 
Sir Richard's stool, which he conjecturing 
was only to ease the gentleman for a while, 
did not demand his seat ; which the gallant 
perceiving, he began to laugh and sneer, 
saying, ‘ Here is a young gentleman I have 
not only put by his seat, but he takes it 
very patiently.’ And so continued jesting 
and making sport, insomuch as the company 
took notice thereof. Whereupon Sir Richard 
said, ‘Sir, is it not sufficient to do me an 
injury but you must boast of it?’ and, 
whispering him in his ear, said, ‘ If you be 
a gentleman follow me;’ and presently Sir 
Richard went out. The gallant followed, 
and, coming to an open place close by, the 
gentleman said, ‘What do you mean?’ 
Saith Sir Richard, ‘That you give me im- 
mediately satisfaction with your sword for 
the affront you have done me. ‘Sir,’ re- 
plied the gallant, ‘I have no sword’ ¢ Then 
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buy one,’ saith Sir Richard. ‘ But I have 
no money about me,’ quoth the gallant. 
‘I will furnish you,’ saith Sir Richard. So 
carrying him to acutler’s shop close by, 
the gallant turned over many, but could 
find none to please him, ‘insomuch as Sir 
Richard offered his own, and would take 
any other. But neither did that please the 
gallant, who, whilst he there trifled away 
the time, his man came and brought with 
him a constable, and suddenly clasping his 
arms about Sir Richard’s middle, said, ‘ Mr. 
Constable, lay hold on him: this is he; he 
will kill my lady’s eldest son.” And the 
constable presently commanded him to keep 
the peace, Sir Richard, seeing himself sur- 
prised, said, ‘He meant the gentleman no 
harm, though he had done him an injury, 
of which, said Sir Richard, ‘ I will make 
you, Sir Constable, the judge.” And so, 
drawing the gallant out of the shop upon 
pretence to relate the matter to the con- 
stable, as soon as they were in the street 
Sir Richard gave the gallant two or three 
good blows, and withal struck up his heels, 
and then turned to the constable, and said, 
‘I, Mr. Constable, promise you not to 
meddle further with my lady’s eldest son.’ 
So he was willing to be gone with his beat- 
ing. And though a great gallant and 
gamester about the town, and one that 
much frequented the ordinaries and places 
where was then the most resort of company, 
he never appeared amongst them after, 


As soon as young Richard came of 
age he left his father’s house, where 
he and his wife had been living ever 
since their marriage, and went to 
board with his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Legard of Ganton. In 1608 he took 
up his abode at Whitby, where he 
gained the repute of being a wise 
man and great husbander of his 
property. By degrees he came to 
be looked upon as a person likely, 
not only to support, but to aggran- 
dise his family. This doubtless he 
would have done had he not been 
drawn into various law suits, and 
had it not been for the death of his 
wife, which took place in 1611. 
This sad event plunged his domestic 
affairs into confusion, and occa- 
sioned him to break up his house- 
hold. Having, moreover, under- 
taken to pay some of his father’s debts, 
and also his brothers’ and sisters’ por- 
tions, he resolved to live very quietly. 
Unhappily for him, his cousin, Lord 
Scroope, came to Yorkshire in the 
year 1619, in the capacity of Lord 
President of her Majesty’s Council 
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in the North, and Lord-Lieutenant 
of Yorkshire. Lord Scroope, soon 
after his arrival in the county, 
made Sir Richard Deputy-Lieute- 
nant and one of the Council. Friend- 
ship and kindness increasing more 
and more between the two cousins, 
Sir Richard was drawn much to 
York, and his expenses propor- 
tionately increased. In the eigh- 
teenth year of King James’s reign he 
was chosen burgess for Scarborough, 
and went with all his family to 
London; but being at that time in 
very indifferent health, he scarcely 
went half a dozen times to the Par- 
liament House. 

When his wife died she had left 
him with six children; and just 
about this time he married his 
eldest daughter, Margaret, ‘a very 
personable and beautiful woman,’ 
to Mr. Strickland of Boynton, and 
his eldest son, Hugh, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir William 
Twisden of Peckham, in Kent. In 
the year 1624 he was made High 
Sheriff of the county; and not long 
afterwards, writs being issued for a 
new Parliament, Sir Thomas Went- 
worth and Sir John Savill stood to be 
Knights of the Shire for the county 
of York, and Sir Richard, being dis- 
tantly related to Wentworth, declared 
himself for him, and did him all the 
favour he could. The expenses to 
which he was put on this occasion in- 
creased his debts to asum ‘ mysteri- 
ous and incredible’ ‘ All that can be 
said and imagined to account for it,’ 
says Sir Hugh, ‘is that his carrying 
his family to London did not only 
put him out of his ordinary way of 
living, but drew him to an extraor- 
dinary charge.’ Moreover, on ac- 
count of the excessive { cheap- 
ness of all goods about that time 
Sir Richard made little or nothing 
of those in his own hands. Besides, 
Lord Scroope, affecting running 
horses, had put him into a humour 
of breeding (which, observes Sir 
Hugh in a parenthesis, I have found 
to be vain and unprofitable), and 
which obliged him to keep two or 
three horses in constant training 
at several different places the year 
through. Then his shrievalty had 
been a great expense to him. But 
one of his greatest cankerworms was 
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the interest he had to pay on bor- 
rowed moneys. It seems that he 
was also, like his grandfather, a 
great admirer of the fair sex; but, 
observes Sir Hugh, ‘I have heard 
him protest that it was not costly to 
him.’ 

As if this had not been enough, 
a cousin of Sir Richard’s, one Mr. 
Gascoign, went to live in his house 
when he came to London. This 
gentleman being much addicted to 
the search after the philosopher’s 
stone, Sir Richard also fell in love 
with it. Accordingly Gascoign not 
only got money out of him for these 
purposes, but Sir Hugh discovered 
among his father’s papers a can- 
celled bond, binding him to pay 
one of the adepts in that profession 
£200 for a certain secret. Sir 
Richard was always very slow in 
acknowledging how much these 
occult studies had cost him, but it 
is certain the money he spent on 
them tended very greatly to the in- 
crease of his debts. ‘Strange and 
remarkable it is,’ Sir Hugh philoso- 
phically observes, ‘that a man who 
had passed the greatest part of his 
life with the reputation of one of 
the ablest and wisest gentlemen of 
the country should now, at the age 
of forty-seven years, when commonly 
men’s judgments are ripest and 
grown more sage by experience, not 
only be tempted into such a fop- 
pery and delusion, but even desire 
to intricate his eldest son therein 
too, for he would often try to per- 
suade him to join him in his re- 
searches, and when the young man 
refused would remark he was so 
incredulous he should never be 
better for his studies.’ Then his son 
would reply, ‘Sir, let me be no 
worse and I will never desire to be 
better.” There being now no other 
way to get rid of his debts, he made 
over to his eldest son the whole of his 
estate for ten years, reserving only 
£400 a year for himself to live on. 

He died ultimately, at the age of 
sixty-two, of a surfeit of oysters. 
He was buried in the chancel of 
Whitby church, under the great 
blue stone where his grandmother 
had been laid, twenty years before 
him. 

Sir Richard was twice married. 
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By his’ first wife—the beautiful 
Susanna Legard, who died in 1611 
of a fever she had caught in going 
to see her son Hugh, who was ill at 
Scarborough—he had four sons and 
two daughters. His second wife 
was Margaret Cob, with whom he 
had become acquainted and married 
during one of his visits to London. 
He was then about thirty-three years 
of age, and the lady some ten years 
his junior. Like her predecessor, 
she proved a loving dutiful wife, 
living many years at Whitby with 
her ..usband in great retirement, 
but with much content. She had 
four sons of her own, and was a 
good kind step-mother, bringing up 
her husband’s two daughters with 
great tenderness, and when they 
died, grieving for them as if they 
had been her own children. On 
their part, they loved and honoured 
her as much as though she had 
been their own mother. 

Having given an account of his 
ancestors and of his family, Sir 
Hugh begins his own autobiogra- 
phy. Being about to write the story 
of his own life, it puts him in mind, 
he says, of that fancy of the Em- 
peror Charles V., when he would 
have the ceremony of his funeral 
procession performed upon himself 
while he was living. ‘Nor am I 
insensible,’ he continues, ‘ with what 
difficulty and prejudice I undertake 
this work, considering when I am 
to mention my own blemishes and 
imperfections, the frailty of human 
nature is such I shall searcely dis- 
cern or rightly judge of them; and 
if I mention aught may be to my 
commendation or advantage, it will 
be thought pride or vain glory.’ 
Accordingly, he requires his sons, 
if they know of any remarkable in- 
firmities in him which he has not 
mentioned, that they should add it 
by way of postscript to his biography. 
For the rest it is his desire to use as 
much truth and clearness as the 
frailty of human nature will permit. 

Sir Hugh was the first child of 
his parents, his father being just 
twenty years of age when his son 
was born, at Roxby, on Mary Mag- 
dalen’s Day, A.D. 1600. The little 
boy was unfortunate in his nurses, 
and for many years was but a weak 
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ailing child. At three years old 
he also met with an accident which 
might have proved fatal. The maid 
who attended him let the child 
tumble out of the great chamber 
window at Roxby, and had it not 
been that in the act of falling he 
was espied and caught hold of by 
a servant who was waiting upon his 
grandfather at dinner in the room 
below, his life would have ended then 
and there. When he was but seven 
years old, his father and mother 
went to keep house at Whitby, and 
the little fellow accompanied them 
on horseback. He had just begun 
to ride a little way in advance with 
one of his father’s servants beside 
him, when, on passing over a com- 
mon called Paston Moor, he put his 
horse to a gallop. The animal run- 
ning away, the child got alarmed 
and called out to the servant, who, 
taking hold of his arm intending 
to lift him from his horse, let him 
fall to the ground. Fortunately, 
though one of the horses passed so 
near him as to tread on his hat, the 
little fellow escaped without hurt, 
as also did his mother, who in her 
fright had leaped off her horse. The 
following year, on the feast of St. 
Mary Magdalen, he was exposed to 
and escaped another great danger. 
It chanced that at his father’s house 
there was a great fierce sow, which 
had two pigs about a quarter old. 
As the three were lying close to- 
gether asleep near the kitchen door, 
young Master Hugh, out of folly 
and waggery, as he terms it, began 
to kick one of them. While he was 
doing so, the other got up, on which 
he fell to kicking them both to make 
them squeak. ‘Thesow, hearing the 
cries of her young ones, rushed to 
the rescue, caught the young gen- 
tleman by the leg, and before he 
could recover himself, dragged him 
about twenty yards under the win- 
dow of the larder. The three then 
began to bite him, and would soon 
have made an end of him had not 
the butler, who was carrying a glass 
of beer to his master, hearing him 
cry, set down the beer on the hall 
table, and running out snatched 
him away from the sow, who was 
just proceeding to attack her victim 
in the throat. , 
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At eleven years of age Hugh was 
sent to the free school at Beverley, 
where he was attended by his usual 
ill fortune. Soon after he had gone 
there he took a fever which was pre- 
valent there. Hearing of his illness, 
his cousin, Mrs. Hotham, sent for 
him to her house at Scarborough, 
where his mother going to see him 
caught the fever and died. The poor 
boy felt her loss greatly, for she had 
been a tender mother to him, and 
adds Sir Hugh, ‘ I loved her dearly.’ 
After the boy had been about two 
years at Beverley school, Mr. Petty, 
the head master, was chosen Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. He 
had, by that time, become so much 
attached to his pupil, as well as 
thinking him apt to learn, that he 
persuaded Hugh’s father to let the 
boy accompany him to Cambridge, 
though he was then only just past 
thirteen years of age. Sir Richard 
gave consent, and he was entered 
as a fellow commoner. ‘There 
being a youth there who some years 
before had been at Beverley school, 
Mr. Petty introduced him to young 
Chomley. But the acquaintance 
proved a very undesirable one: 
the young gentleman in question 
being a loose liver of questionable 
habits, and likely to ruin his com- 
panion as well as himself. Circum- 
stances happily led to the breaking 
up of the set to which they be- 
longed; and Hugh, though idle to 
the last, shook himself clear of 
dissipation. 

He was seventeen years old when 
he finally left the university. He 
then spent a year in the country 
with his father, and became so fond 
of hunting, hawking, and horse 
races, that he could not easily put 
aside those pastimes, when he after- 
wards saw the vanity of them. On 
his going to London the following 
year, he was admitted a member of 
Gray’s Inn, at the end of Michael- 
mas Term. But he totally neglected 
the study of the law during the 
whole of his three years’ residence 
in the metropolis. After he had 
quitted the Inns of Court he took 
a lodging in Fleet-street, then a 
very fashionable part of London, 
and misspent his time more than 
ever, doing nothing but frequenting 
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bowling-houses and gaming-houses. 
‘Though for other extravagances, 
I was,’ he says, ‘very temperate.’ 
So matters went on until he had 
arrived at the age of twenty-two, 
when he was married, at the church 
in Milk-street, to the daughter of Sir 
William Twisden. The wedding 
breakfast was held at Sir William’s 
town house in Redcross-street, ‘which 
was so good a house,’ says Sir Hugh, 
‘as few gentlemen in town had the 
like, and bravely was it furnished.’ 
There, in the year 1624, Mrs. Chom- 
ley presented her husband with a 
son and heir. The baby was as fair 
and fine a child, in its father’s es- 
timation, ‘as ever was born of a 
woman, and the instant after it 
came into the world looked broad 
with its eyes and as pert as if it had 
been a month old.’ 

Not quite two years after this event 
Mr. Chomley went to Yorkshire to 
make some arrangement for the 
payment of his father’s debts, for 
which he had rendered himself re- 
sponsible. It was finally settled 
that he should go over to France, 
where he would be out of the reach 
of the creditors. But when he was 
just on the eve of setting off, he 
received a passionate letter from his 
father, full of love and grief, begging 
him to return to Yorkshire, and 
speak with him. Mr. Chomley con- 
sequently altered his resolution, 
wherein, he says, he had cause to 
acknowledge God’s good providence. 
For he soon saw his father could 
not have carried on any business 
without him, and that his going 
beyond the seas would have occa- 
sioned great disorder, if not ruin to 
the estates. 

It was in the spring of this year 
1626 that Sir Richard made the ar- 
rangement by which he leased his 
estates to his son for ten years. 
Mr. Chomley was _ consequently 
obliged to remain in Yorkshire, and 
take up his abode in the gate-house 
at Whitby. Meantime, his wife, 
who was still in London, had been 
making preparations to rejoin her 
husband. Having beey informed 
that it would be much more con- 
venient to forward her goods by 
sea, she sent by water not only 
the household stuff and plate, but 
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the whole of her wearing apparel, 
excepting what she had on her 
back, or in a small cloak bag. Un- 
fortunately, the vessel was seized by 
a Dunkirker before it could make 
the port of Whitby; Mr. Chomley 
chanced, to have a suit of hangings 
in the gate-house and a bed for one 
chamber, so that they were not left 
utterly destitute. ‘Though it was 
a time of trouble,’ says Mr. Chom- 
ley, ‘I have heard my dear wife 
often say she never lived with 
more content any part of her life; 
and though myself, he adds, ‘ had 
many hot businesses to perplex my 
head in the day, God gave me 
ability to lay all under my pillow 
at night, so that then they were no 
more trouble to me.’ 

The payment of his father’s debts 
was indeed no trivial business which 
Mr. Chomley had set himself to 
perform. As for Sir William Twis- 
den, he gave up his son-in-law for 
ruined, and would not stir a finger 
to assist him. Seeing this, other of 
his friends, with the exception of 
his cousin, Mr. Legard, and Sir John 
Hotham, stood aloof, so that at first 
he had no other resource than what 
was to be found in his own wits. 
However, through the blessing of 
God on his endeavours, by the end 
of the ten years he had either paid 
off the debts or given such security 
as fully contented the remaining 
creditors. On this affair being 
brought to a conclusion, he was 
able to say that it had neither pre- 
judiced his health nor depressed his 
spirits. For he had ever, he said, 
carried in his mind, a speech of Sir 
Ralph Babthorp (a wise gentleman 
and his grandmother’s brother) 
which was, ‘ Not to be dejected for 
any troubles or crosses, for when a 
man’s own heart fails him all the 
world forsakes him.’ 

In the midsummer of this year 
1627 Mr. Chomley sent for his little 
boys, who had hitherto been staying 
at their grandfather’s house in Kent. 
At that time Dick was just three 
years old, and Will a year and a 
half. The day they were expected, 
Mr. Chomley and his father rode out 
to meet them on the moors. Dick, 
who was a weak, tender child, took 
little notice of the gentlemen, but 
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drooped, and seemed tired with the 
journey; but Will, as soon as he 
saw Mr. Chomley at the coach-side, 
fell a whooping and hallooing, and 
staring at his father as if they had 
been well acquainted. At this, old 
Mr. George Conyers, who had tra- 
velled with them from the south, 
said, ‘Sir, you must be very indul- 
gent, and take care of this eldest 
child, for he is very weak and 
tender. But if you turn this other 
on the moors, he will live and thrive 
there.’ ‘ Which I beseech the Lord 
he may,’ observed Sir Hugh, ‘ they 
being fallen to his lot and portion 
by the death of his elder brother.’ 
Two years after Dick had been 
brought to Yorkshire, the always 
ailing little fellow died. 


He was much fairer and more beautiful 
[says his father, lamenting his loss] than 
any other of my brood; for his hair was 
amber colour, his eyes grey, and his com- 
plexion as fair white and red as ever I saw. 
He died at the age of five years, yet had 
the courage and resolution of a man. For 
being to have an incision on a lump which 
rose on his right arm, he would say, ‘ Fa- 
ther, would you have it done?’ And when 
I made answer, ‘ Yes, sweetheart ; the doc- 
tor thinks it necessary ;’ then he would hold 
out his little arm without shrinking or 
whining. The same resolution he would 
show in taking medicine, which he could 
not endure. 


The following year Mr. and Mrs. 
Chomley had a daughter born to 
them, whom they named Elizabeth. 
But when she had reached her 
fourth year she fell suddenly sick, 
and died within a fortnight’s time. 
‘Then, says Mr. Chomley, ‘the 
Lord, who after the saddest and 
blackest storms causeth the sun- 
beams to break out and refresh all 
his creatures, was pleased to cheer 
up our hearts with the birth of our 
son Hugh.’ Mrs. Chomley, after 
her recovery, was obliged to leave 
her home for a time. On her return 
an incident occurred which Sir 
Hugh thus relates :— 

My wife, longing to see her boy, whom 
she had left but two months old, being 
nursed near hand, at a place called South- 
ward House, I gave orders the nurse should 
dress her own boy (but half a year older 
than mine) in my boy’s coat, and to have 
him in her arms when my wile came into 
the house. And though the nurse’s boy 
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had grey eyes and mine black, I had told 
my dear wife they were grey, like my 
Dick’s, which was dead, which she much 
desired ; so that when she saw the nurse’s 
boy she took it in her arms and kissed him, 
and seemed very well contented with him ; 
till going into an inner parlour where the. 
nurse’s maid had our boy Hugh in her 
arms, as soon as ever my dear wife cast 
her eyes upon him she gave a start, and 
all her blood coming into her face, she said, 
*O Lord, sweetheart, this is my boy;’ and 
running to him caught him in her arms 
and kissed him with much more fondness 
and earnestness than she did the other; 
though I, keeping a sober countenance, told 
her that was the nurse’s boy, But she 
replied, ‘If I must have the other, I will 
have this too; for I am sure this is my 
own boy.’ And in earnest, it was pretty 
and admirable to see how, by the instinct 
of nature, she had found out her own child. 


But she could never quite forgive 
the trick which had been played 
upon her. In long after years her 
son often heard her condemn this 
action of his father’s, and say that 
the deceit put upon her from the 
nurse’s child had bred such a fluc- 
tuation in her mind, that she could 
neither then willingly part with it, 
nor, for some time after, without a 
troublesome doubting be assured of 
her own. 

In the spring of 1635, Mr. Chom- 
ley, now become Sir Hugh, re- 
moved with his family from Fyling 
Hall to the Gate House at Whitby, 
where he remained until his own 
house had been repaired, and ren- 
dered habitable. When it was fit 
to receive them, Lady Chomley, who 

vas excellent at dressing and making 
all handsome within doors, put it 
into a ‘ fine posture, and furnished 
it with so many good things, that 
there were few gentlemen in the 
country that had better.’ Having, 
moreover, mastered his debts, Sir 


Hugh did not only appear at all, 


public meetings in a very gentle- 
manly equipage, but he also lived 
in as handsome and plentiful a 
fashion at home as any gentleman 
in all the country of his rank. He 
had between thirty and forty in his 
ordinary family: a chaplain, who 
said prayers every morning at six, 
and again before dinner and supper; 
a porter, who merely attended the 
gates, which were ever shut up 


before dinner, when the bell rung 
to prayers, and not opened till one 
o'clock, except for some strangers 
who came to dinner, which was 
always abundant enough for three 
or four besides the family, without 
any trouble; and whatever their fare 
was, they were sure to have a hearty 
welcome. Twice a week a certain 
number of old people, widows, and 
indigent persons, were also served at 
the gates with bread and pottage 
made of beef. 

The time was now approaching 
when Sir Hugh was to play a more 
conspicuous part in public affairs 
than he had yet performed. In June, 
1637, two Holland men - of- war 
chased into Whitby harbour a small 
Dunkirk vessel belonging to the 
King of Spain. Sir Hugh, having 
heard of the circumstance, went to 
the Dutch captains, and ordered 
them not to offer any act of hosti- 
lity, for that the Spaniard was the 
King’s friend. After some expostu- 
lations they promised they would 
not harm the Dunkirker if he offered 
no injury to them. However, after 
leaving Sir Hugh, the Holland cap- 
tains sent for the Dunkirk captain 
to dine with them, and soon after 
took occasion to quarrel with him, 
at the same time ordering their men 
to fall upon the Dunkirk ship. 
Meantime Sir Hugh, hearing some 
pistols discharged, made haste to 
the shore, having only a cane in 
his hand. On his arrival at the 
scene he found one of the Holland 
captains with a pistol in his hand 
calling to his men, who were then 
in the Dunkirk ship, to send a boat 
for him. Sir Hugh hailed him, and 
keeping him in talk till he got near 
him, caught hold of the pistol. Then 
some one in the ship cocked a mus- 
ket at him; but Sir Hugh caught 
sight of him in time, and turning 
the captain between himself and the 
ship, prevented the man from firing. 
As soon as the captain had been 
arrested, Sir Hugh caused a boat to 
be manned, in order to recapture 
the ship. But when the Hollanders 
saw it approaching they fled out of 
the vessel to get away to their own 
ships. In the afternoon, Sir Hugh 
intercepted a letter on its way to 
the captain, telling him to be of 
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good cheer, for they would land at 
midnight with two hundred men 
and take him away. Sir Hugh find- 
ing what was in contemplation, in- 
stantly gave notice to Sir John Ho- 
tham, who was then sheriff of the 
county, to come to him with all the 
train-bands he could muster. Ac- 
cordingly they had about two hun- 
dred men on guard that night, and 
no rescue was attempted; but they 
were so inexpert, that not one 
amongst them, except some few 
siilors, knew at all how to handle 
their arms or discharge a musket. 
‘ Happy had it been for this nation,’ 
alds Sir Hugh, ‘if they had conti- 
nued in that ignorance.’ 

In A.D. 1640, at the beginning of 
the Short Parliament, the Earl of 
Strafford, then Deputy of Ireland, 
returned to London. Sir Hugh 
Chomley, as soon as he heard of his 
arrival, went to his lodging to do 
his service to him. To bis surprise, 
however, he was not only barred the 
freedom of going into his bedcham- 
ber, as he had used to do; but when 
the Earl came out and saluted 
divers gentlemen, he passed by Sir 
Hugh as though he did not know 
him, and moreover with some scorn, 
which Sir Hugh’s temperament 
could ill bear. The fact was that 
Strafford was displeased with him 
because he had refused to pay ship- 
money. Nor was his anger shown 
merely in his personal behaviour. 
Yor he not only put Sir Hugh out 
of his commissions as Justice of 
the Peace, Deputy-Lieutenant, and 
Colonel, but, as soon as the Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, he caused him 
to be brought before the Council, 
and there accused him of words 
which he had never spoken in the 
lfouse, nor could they be proved 
against him. On his return to 
Yorkshire, Sir Hugh attended a 
public meeting of the gentry, which 
was held at the High Sheriff's. 
There it was agreed that an address 
should be made to the Lords of the 
Council, and a remonstrance of the 
grievances under which the country 
was labouring. Sir Hugh Chomley, 
Sir John Hotham, and one or two 
other gentlemen were accordingly 
requested to draw up a_ petition. 
Having withdrawn into a private 


room, the business was quickly 
done, Sir John Hotham and Sir 
Hugh having already got a petition 
in their pockets, which they had 
drawn up previously to the meet- 
ing. Although it was couched 
in what Sir Hugh calls a ‘ pretty 
high style,’ it was comand and 
signed by about one hundred of 
the nobility and gentry. <A gen- 
tleman was sent up purposely to 
deliver it; and it having been 
the first complaint which had been 
made touching the King’s preroga- 
tive, it somewhat startled the Coun- 
cil. Soon afterwards, the King 
coming into Yorkshire, and sum- 
moning all the train-bands to York, 
would have returned Sir Hugh his 
commission. He refused, however, 
saying, ‘ Either he did not deserve 
to have it taken from him, or not so 
soon to be restored.’ Afterwards he 
went privately to the King to thank 
him for the favour he had done him. 
He then told him that he had not 
refused to accept the regiment be- 
cause he declined to do his Majesty 
service, but because he would not 
serve under the Earl of Strafford, 
who was then general of the army, 
as he lay under his displeasure. 
However, his brother, Sir Henry 
Chomley, might have the regiment, 
and would be ready to do his Ma- 
jesty service. To this the King re- 
plied, ‘that they would not march 
with him; but Sir Hugh answered 
that they would, and himself pro- 
mised to bring them to the place of 
rendezvous. On the retreat of the 
King to York, his Majesty desired the 
gentry to meet the Earl of Strafford 
at the Town Hall the next day, to 
consult about the marching of the 
train-bands; but the gentlemen, as 
soon as they had left the presence 
of the King, went to an inn and 
drew up a statement, showing that 
they could not consent to his Ma- 
jesty’s proposition, and desiring him 
to call a parliament. Lord Fairfax 
was next chosen to deliver the pe- 
tition, but was unable to do so until 
the next day, when most of the 
gentry had left the place. Meantime 
Strafford, taking advantage of the 
circumstance, gave the King a notion 
of the sentiments of the country en- 
tirely different from those expressed 
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in the petition. Whereupon Sir John 
Hotham, Sir John Savill, Sir Hugh 
Chomley, and some others, to the 
number of about sixteen gentlemen, 
met together to consider how they 
might petition his Majesty once 
more. However, one of their num- 
ber gave notice to the court of 
the meeting, on which Sir Hugh, 
Mr. Bellasis, and Lord Wharton 
were sent for to the King. His 
Majesty then told them that ‘it 
was not lawful for them to meet in 
that manner upon petitions; that 
he might question them in the Star 
Chamber for it, but would at that 
time pass it over, because he loved 
them all so well, but charged them 
never to meddle more in petitioning 
him in that kind.’ After many other 
good words to the same effect, his 
Majesty dismissed them. The next 
morning, however, just as Sir Hugh 
and Sir John Hotham were ready to 
put foot into stirrup, Charles sent a 
man of the name of Stockdale to 
bring them before him. On enter- 
ing his presence, his Mejesty re- 
proved the two gentlemen in very 
sharp words, telling them ‘ they had 
been the chief cause and promoters 
of all the petitions from that 
country,’ adding in plain terms, 
‘that if ever they meddled, or had 
any hand in any more, he would 
hang them.’ To this speech Sir 
Hugh made the following answer: 
‘Sir, we are then in a very sad con- 
dition; for now the Lord President 
and those you set governors over us 
may injure and oppress us without 
any hopes of redress ; since we, being 
country gentlemen, and without ac- 
quaintance in court, have no means 
but by petition to make our griev- 
ances known to your Majesty.’ Then 
the King answered, ‘ Whenever you 
have any cause of complaint come 
to me, and I will hear it.’ On which 
Sir Hugh humbly thanked his Ma- 
jesty, and the three gentlemen took 
their leave. 

Having on former occasions re- 
fused ship-money, and showed him- 
self jealous for the public liberties, 
Sir Hugh was much looked up to in 
the Parliament which met in 1641. 
Accordingly in the following year 
he was nominated one of the com- 
missioners to go to the King, and 
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give assurance to his Majesty of 
the sincerity of the Parliament. But 
when Sir Hugh came to receive his 
instructions from Pym, he found 
that they were enjoined to draw the 
train-bands together, and to oppose 
the King whenever it was necessary 
in the interests of the people. These 
orders Sir Hugh refused to accept, 
saying, ‘it were to begin the war, 
which he intended not;’ on which 
Pym desired him to draw up the 
instructions in any way he liked. 
But Lord Fairfax and Sir Hugh de- 
parting before they could be finished, 
the orders were brought by Lord 
Howard and Stapylton, and, though 
not so explicit as they had been at 
first, contained much to which Sir 
Hugh could not assent. On the ar- 
rival of the commissioners at York, 
they found there were few about the 
King except such as were soldiers 
of fortune, or such as were no friends 
to the public peace. 

I discovered also [Sir Hugh says] that 
there was a party about the King which 
held intelligence with another prevalent 
one in Parliament; both of which so 
well concurred in fomenting distractions, 
as whensoever the King offered anything 
that was reasonable, the party in Parlia- 
ment caused it to be rejected, And when- 
ever the Parliament did seem to comply to 
the King, that party with him made it 
disliked; so that the Searcher of all hearts 
knows | was infinitely troubled at the dis- 
tractions likely to succeed. After some 
prayers to the Lord for directions, and 
in the depth of my trouble taking a little 
psalter-book in my hand, I used to read in, 
I first cast my eye on the 6th and 7th 
verses of the 120th psalm, which was:— 
‘My soul hath long dwelt with him that 
hateth peace. I am for peace: but when 
I speak, they are for war.’ 

Then reading the following 121st 
psalm, Sir Hugh says his heart 
was enlightened and cheered up be- 
yond imagination, so that ever after 
he went cheerfully on in performance 
of his duty, without any trouble or 
disturbance. While his Majesty was 
at York the commissioners sent a 
paper of nineteen propositions from 
the Parliament to the King, which 
Sir Hugh thought the most unjust 
and unreasonable that were ever 
made to any monarch. When the 
propositions were presented it fell to 
Sir Hugh’s turn to read, but he 








would not, and passed on the paper 
to Sir Richard Stapylton. He was 
afterwards appointed to carry the 
King’s answer to the Parliament. 
A month afterwards he was again 
selected to go to his Majesty, who 
was then at Beverley; but disliking 
the employment, he declined it, and 
another gentleman was put in his 
place. 

About the latter end of August, 
1642, Sir Hugh was directed to go 
to Yorkshire and to call together 
his regiment for the purpose of de- 
fending Scarborough. How he con- 
ducted himself in that employment 
he does not state in his memoirs. 
He merely says, in the account 
which he has given elsewhere, ‘ that 
he did not forsake the Parliament 
till they had failed in performing 
those things they had engaged to 
do, and which they had made the 
basis of the war—namely, the pre- 
servation of religion and the liberty 
of the subject.’ 

Lady Chomley was in London 
when her husband declared for the 
King. The Parliament being net- 
tled that it had lost a person who 
had been so useful, took a mean and 
petty revenge upon him by plun- 
dering his wife of her coach-horses, 
and otherwise treating her rudely. 
However, she managed to procure 
a pass to rejoin Sir Hugh. 

After two days’ sojourn at Whitby, 
Sir Hugh carried his wife to Scar- 
borough, of which place he had 
been made governor by the King. 
There they lived ‘in a very hand- 
some port and fashion ;’ but in such 
a& way as not many in employment 
for either the King or the Parlia- 
ment did the like. For he had 
neither pay nor allowance, but 
maintained the post of governor 
upon his own purse, not having the 
worth of a chicken out of the coun- 
try which he did not pay for till the 
time came that they were besieged. 

When the place was attacked 
in the month of February, 1644, 
Lady Chomley, who would not 
forsake her husband in his time of 
danger, desired him to send his two 
daughters into Holland. This he 
did, though not without great trou- 
ble, for he was very fond of them. 
The siege lasted above twelve 
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months. On the surrender of the 
castle, Sir Hugh, being in a very 
indifferent state of health, took 
ship for Holland at Bridlington, 
leaving Lady Chomley with not 
above £10 in her purse, while he 
himself had barely enough to defray 
his passage. As soon as he arrived 
in Holland, he sent his two daughters 
back to their mother, and being thus 
left alone, fell into great sadness and 
trouble of mind. In a short time 
he went to Paris where he found a 
letter written to a merchant. there 
by his son William, who was then 
on his return from Italy, in which 
letter he said that unless he had a 
speedy supply of money from his 
father he should be forced to turn 
soldier, and trail a pike in Catalonia 
for his subsistence. In the spring 
of 1645, he sent William, who not 
long before had joined his father in 
Paris, to England to look after his 
estates ; and fortunate it was that he 
did so, for, with the help of his uncle 
Sir Henry, Mr. Chomley was able to 
get the manors of Whitby and some 
other lands out of sequestration. 
In May, 1647, Sir Hugh went to 
Rouen, where he was joined by his 
wife, his two sons, and his daughters. 
Thus the family which had not 
been together for five years’ time, 
were once more reunited. At 
Rouen they remained for a year and 
a half; but the plague having made 
its appearance in the city, they took 
a house at Gallion, sixteen miles 
distant, and the seat of the arch- 
bishop, and where they remained 
a short time. ‘Their return to 
Rouen took place soon after the 
Parliament had beheaded King 
Charles, at which the French were 
so incensed, that the people were 
ready to stone Sir Hugh and his 
party at the landing of the river. 
‘And truly,’ adds Sir Hugh, ‘ but 
that we had formerly lived there 
and were known by many to be of the 
King’s party, I verily think they 
would have done us some mischief.’ 

In February, 1648, Lady Chomley 
went to England, and in the June 
of the year following, Sir Hugh took 
ship at Calais and landed at Dover. 
Thence he went to London and 
from there to Whitby. 

In the spring of 1651, many 
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gentlemen were committed to prison 
on suspicion of favouring the cause 
of the King. Amongst them were 
Sir Roger Twisden and Sir Hugh 
Chomley, who for some time past 
had been residing with his brother- 
in-law at Peckham. One Saturday, 
carly in the morning, they were 
suddenly carried off by a party of 
horse and conveyed to Leeds, where 
they were kept in prison for the 
space of six weeks. 

In July, 1652, the whole family 
returned once more to their beloved 
Yorkshire home. The place had, 
it is true, been plundered of all that 
had made it pleasant and comfort- 
able. Nevertheless, Lady Chomley, 
with her own housewifery, had 
made some bedding, had put it in a 
condition to receive themselves and 
a friend. Sir Hugh’s intention was 
to live there as retiredly as possi- 
ble; nevertheless, even then his 
fuimily amounted to twenty persons 
in number. 

In October, 1664, Lady Chomley 
and her husband went to London. 
‘They remained there till the follow- 
ing spring, when Sir Hugh having 
occasion to go to Yorkshire, and his 
wife not feeling very well, he left 
her at her sister’s house at Chis- 
wick. She remained there about a 
month, and then went to the lodgings 
which her cousin, Lady Katharine 
Moor, occupied in Bedford-street, 
Covent-garden. There, after having 
been ill for a week of fever, she 
died on the 17th of April, ‘making,’ 
says Sir Hugh, ‘a most pious and 
Christian end.’ The news of her 
sudden death reached her husband 
at Whitby, from which place he 
made haste to remove, not being 
able to endure the sight of the 
rooms and places where he had 
been accustomed to enjoy her 
society. ‘It is now a year and a 
half since she departed this life,’ he 
says, ‘most of which time I have 
resided among her friends, whom I 
love very much, and where I shall, 
I think, for the most part continue, 
except the Lord change my condi- 
tion, to whose protection and pro- 
vidence I commit the remainder of 
my days, the number and nature of 
which He only knoweth. I beseech 
they may be for His glory, and then 
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I am pleased however he pleases to 
dispose of me.’ Sir Hugh did not 
survive his wife more than two 
years. He died at East Peckham 
on the 30th of November, 1657, 
about six months after he had 
brought his autobiography to a con- 
clusion. On a plain monument of 
alabaster in Peckham church, raised 
by Sir Hugh to the memory of Lady 
Chomley, it is stated that for the 
great love he bore the virtues and 
worth he found in his wife, he had 
declined being buried in his own 
county, among his ancestors, and 
had chosen to be laid beside her. 

Sir Hugh has appended to his 
biography a ‘ particular relation and 
description’ of her, whose great 
virtues and perfections he stated in 
his preface he had been desirous to 
e:nbalm to future ages. 

Lady Chomley was, her husband 
tells us, of the middle stature of 
women, and well shaped; yet in 
that not so singular as in the beauty 
of her face—her features being very 
delicate, and yet proportionate to 
her body. Hereyes were black and 
full of loveliness and swectness, 
her eyebrows small and even as if 
drawn with a pencil. She had a 
very small, pretty, well-shaped 
mouth, which sometimes, especially 
when in a muse or study, she would 
draw up into an incredible little 
compass. Her hair was a dark chest- 
nut; her complexion brown but 
clear, with a fresh colour in her 
cheeks. In her looks there was 
loveliness inexpressible, and in her 
whole composition she was so beau- 
tiful a sweet creature at her mar- 
riage, as not many did parallel; few 
exceeded her in the nation. Yet 
the inward endowments and perfec- 
tions of her mind did excel those 
of her body, for she was a most 
pious, virtuous person, of great in- 
tegrity and discerning judgment in 
most things. Ofa sweet kindly na- 
ture, she was compassionate beyond 
imagination, insomuch that there 
was nothing she took more interest 
in, nothing that was more agrecable 
to her disposition than to be helpful 
to everybody’s needs, of what quality 
or condition soever; being even 
more touched with others’ wants than 
with her own. She was of a most 
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noble, generous mind, and would 
not do an unjust or dishonourable 
act to gain the world; apt to remit 
trespasses, she did not retain re- 
venge longer than her anger, which 
Was over ina moment. She was of 
a timorous nature, though in great 
danger had a courage above her size. 
Thus, on the capitulation of Scarbo- 
rough Castle, when the commanding 
officer threatened that in case one 
drop of his men’s blood should 
be shed, he would not give quar- 
ter to man or woman, but would 
put all to the sword, Lady Chom- 
ley, conceiving her husband would 
the more resent these menaces on 
account of her being there, went 
to him, and without any trouble 
or dejection, begged he would not, 
for any consideration towards her, 
do aught that might be prejudicial 
to his own honour or the affairs 
of the King. Notwithstanding all 
the hardships she had to undergo 
she would never be persuaded to 
leave her husband. Very great 
indeed some of these hardships 
were. On the castle being be- 
sieged she had been forced to lie 
in a little cabin on the ground 
several months together; neither 
did she escape atouch of the scurvy, 
which was then rife in the place, 
and from which she never entirely 
recovered. During the time of the 
siege she took a most extraordinary 
care of the sick, making such pro- 
vision for them as the place would 
afford. After the surrender of the 
castle, she stipulated that the 
garrison in her husband’s house 
at Whitby might be removed, so 
that she might have liberty to 
dwell there. But the captain, who 
was in possession, liked his quarters 
so well, that he would not stir until 
one of his servants had died there 
of the plague. Then he left in a 
fright; and before he could return 
Lady Chomley had ventured over the 
moors from Malton, in the middle 
of winter, in a dangerous season, 
the moors being then covered with 
snow, in order to reach her home; 
she being then in sad condition, 
for her husband and her two sons 
were over the seas, and her girls 
she dared not send for on account 
of the plague. She had only one 
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maid and one man servant, who 
acted as cook. And as she was 
solitary so also was she miserably 
accommodated. For the house 
having been plundered, she had 
nothing but what she borrowed; 
while her bed was so hard, she 
would complain she could not get 
warm, nor was she able to lie 
on it. This she was accustomed 
to say was the saddest and worst 
time of her life. Yet her spirit 
would not submit to make com- 
plaint and application as she might 
have done to the Parliament assem- 
bled at York. 

‘The people about Whitby,’ says 
Sir Hugh, ‘ owe a particular obliga- 
tion to her memory, their manners 
being much improved and refined 
under her influence. For she was 
very courteous and affable, and 
many of the best in the country 
desired to have their daughters in 
service with her.’ From her mo- 
ther, who had been bred up in the 
court of Queen Elizabeth, she had 
inherited great taste and skill in 
needlework. Much of the bedding 
and the blankets were made by 
her own hands; and there was a 
suit of green cloth hangings with 
flowers of needlework, wrought by 
herself and her maids, which her 
husband much esteemed and prized, 
as he also heartily wished his pos- 
terity might do, desiring his children, 
for her sake, to preserve the hangings 
with extraordinary care. Her chief 
delight, however, was in her books, 
and very well versed was she in 
history. Though by constitution 
inclined to melancholy, she was 
generally pleasant and loved mirth. 
She was, moreover, as true a friend 
as was in the world. 

By way of foil to set off all these 
perfections, Sir Hugh sways, ‘ she 
was passionate and soon provoked to 
anger, saying at such times what 
she did not intend or think. But 
it was quickly over, and then she 
would be sorry for it.’ She was, 
also, much troubled at evils which 
could neither be prevented nor 
remedied. ‘And now, says her 
husband, ‘ having laid open her im- 
perfections, which may be reckoned 
rather frailties than faults, and 
considering how much her virtues 
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overbalanced them, I hope posterity 
will have the memory of her in 
great honour and veneration, as I 
am sure all have that knew her, but 
especially myself, who best knew 
her virtues and have the greatest 
loss of her.’ 

Her death took place on the 
17th April, 1665, being Easter Tues- 
day. Singularly enough, her birth, 
marriage, and death, had all fallen 
upon the same day in the week. 
Before she became ill she had been 
exceedingly well in health, and 
although in her fifty-fifth year, 
she did not look more than forty. 
She only kept her chamber a 
week, and the physicians thought 
her in no great danger even a 
few hours before she died. On 
Lady Katharine Moor advising her 
to send for a divine, but men- 
tioning only such as were Presby- 
terians, Lady Chomley replied, ‘ she 
needed them not.’ At last her son- 
in-law, Mr. Stephens, asked if he 
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should fetch her the Bishop of 
Armagh. She answered, ‘ With all 
my heart, I pray youdo.’ He arrived 
just two or three hours before her 
death, and knowing her to be well 
prepared, he said he was come to 
marry her to the Lord Jesus. To 
which she answered, ‘ Blessed day 
that I am to be married to my 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus.’ These 
words were thenceforth never out of 
her mind, or scarce out of her mouth, 
for she often repeated them till she 
died, a true daughter of the Re- 
formed Church of England. Though 
she often asked for her husband 
during her illness, she said, ‘she 
saw that it could not be, and there- 
fore submitted to God's pleasure.’ 

In conclusion we may mention 
that in some nursery gardens at 
Whitby, there is still preserved a 
memorial of Sir Hugh and Lady 
Chomley. A stone in the boundary 
wall bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :— 


I, St Hugu Cuomiey, Kt anp BARRONET, 
AND 
ELIZABETH, MY DEARE WIFE, 
DAUGHTER TO & WILL, TwIsDEN, OF GREAT PrCKHAM, IN ye CounTYy oF KENT, 
Kt anp BARRONET, 
BUILT THIS WALL AND PLANTED THIS BECH. 
Anno DoMINI, 1652. 


Under these lines there is a shield 
bearing the arms of the families of 


Chomley and Twisden. Beneath 
the shield are these two lines,— 


Our handy worke, like to ye frutefule tree, 
Blesse Thou, O Lord; let it not blasted be. 


*ego" 





